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PROSPECTUS. 


THE Hibernia Press Company having had it in contemplation, fram 
their first establishment, to publish an elegant Magazine, beg leave to 
announce to their Friends and the Public that, from the commencement 
of the present year will be conducted, on a plan entirely new, 


THE HIBERNIA MAGAZINE. 


With each Number of the Work will be delivered Two Prints, ele- 
gantly engraved, engaged to be of more value than the Number will 
be sold for, 

No Publications have promised more, or performed less, than the 
Monthly. In composing the Prospectus of a new Magazine, the Editors 
must sensibly feel that their predecessors have left them, throughout the 
wide field of originality, little to say, and almost every thing to do. Fear- 
ful of making any engagements, of which the public may, for a moment, 
doubt the fulfilment, the Proprietors of the Hibernia Magazine are con- 
tent with declaring, that they hope to produce a Monthly Publication, 
every way calculated to meet the eye of men of learning, taste and science, 
and one which may, at the same time, be acceptable in the circles of gaiety 
and refinement. By every exertion its Editors will endeavour to attain 
that happy admixture of subject, wherein there may be something to 
gratify the taste of all. The memoir of the illustrious dead, and the emi- 
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2 Prospectus. 


nent living, will be relieved by the topographical survey of places, once 
famous, but long since forgotten. The subjects will generally be 
classed under the following heads: 

BIOGRAPHY, 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

CRITICISM, CLERICAL, LITERARY AND DRAMATIC, 

MUSIC, 

MASONIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 

GLEANINGS, 

REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

ORIGINAL POETRY, 

STATE OF POLITICS, 

INLAND INTERESTS, 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 

MILITARY DITTO, 

NAVAL DITTO. 


Thus furnished, it may be presumed that the Hibernia Magazine will 
receive from the Public an impartial trial, as to the proportion it main- 
tains between it's actual merit and it's engagements. If, on perusal, it’s 
contents should be found vague, desultory, assuming, or immoral, 
let it share the fate of it’s many predecessors, in the road to public 
disregard, and merited oblivion; but if it should aspire to a higher 
character, and eliciting the vital sparks of knowledge, scatter the 
rays of information around, and rise superior to the common mass of 
publications, it will, nay, it must, become an object of national utility, 
and, of course, of national patronage. 

One promise, however, the Proprietors feel themselves under the ne- 
cessity of decidedly submitting to the Public. Whatever may be the 
general reception of this Work, it shall not be hastily or prematurely 
abandoned without a fair trial; nor, under any circumstances, shall the 
volumes be left uncompleted on the hands of the purchasers. 

As some of the first literary characters in the kingdom have volun- 
teered their assistance, the Proprietors do not hesitate to pledge them- 
selves, that the Hibernia Magazine shall contain some articles far 
above the usual standard of those given to the Public. 

The Subscribers’ Names shall be given at the end of each volume. 

To be had at the Hibernia Press Office, and of all the Booksellers. 

Price—Fine Medium Paper, ‘Two Shillings each Number ; Subscribers, 
Twenty Shillings per Annum. 










Character of Judge Downes. 3 


Fine Royal Paper, with first Impressions coloured, Three Shillings ; 
Subscribers, One Pound Ten Shillings per Annum. 

Annual Subscribers to pay in advance. 

Subscribers in Dublin served at their own Houses, free of expense. 

Original Poems, Letters, Essays, &c. will be thankfully received ; in 
case any should be found inadmissible, they shall be returned under 
cover, a3 their Authors may direct, and the greatest secrecy observed 

_LA\ Letter-box in the Office Window nearest Dame-street. 
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Sketch of the Character of the Right Honourable William Downes, Chief 
Justice of Ireland. 





WE feel that we cannot in the commencement of this work, more 
effectually gratify the Public than by presenting to them a Portrait of 
the Right Hon. William Downes, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland—The 
selection of such a character for our first Essay will speak a volume, as 
to the principles which shall govern this work in its progress, and will 
serve to shew to the world that the laws and constitution of our country 
will be our polar star. ‘ 

We would here make an attempt (however difficult it would be to 
execute it with an effect adequate to the subject) to give a biographical 
sketch of this truly great and illustrious Judge, but it would be 
now premature, as the public are in full possession of all the benefits 
that are daily dispersed to them by his upright and pure admini- 
stration of Justice —The day, we most earnestly hope, is far dis- 
tant, when the life of this most excellent Magistrate may properly 
employ the pen of some future biographer —When that day shall arrive 
there will be a subject to which the most splendid talents cannot do 
more than justice, and it will require splendid and superior talents 
indeed, to describe a man so. pre-eminently gifted, so peculiarly 
adorned by every virtue, and dignified by so rare a modesty of nature, 
such singular simplicity, and urbanity of manners, and such a combi- 
nation of learning, wisdom, and abilities as compose the character of 
this most distinguished and accomplished gentleman. 

Raised by the native dignity of a great and a highly cultivated 
mind almost beyond the weaknesses and infirmities of human nature, 
he is just without ostentation, and amiable without affectation.—His 
benignity of heart, and equanimity of temper have more contributed 
to mould the suavity of his manners, than the polished society in which 
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he has lived, or the noble ancestry from whom he is descended. He is 
dignified without austerity, and impressive through his gentleness. He 
commands our respect without ever attempting to exact it—it flows a 
spontaneous tribute to exalted virtuc, to great learning, to patience inex- 
haustible, and to wisdom the most profound; nor let it be forgotten that 
although from the structure of his person he appears to be sometimes 
affected by labour and fatigue, yet his bodily weariness is invariably 
surmounted by a religious and paramount sense of official duty, and no 
desire, or even necessity for ease or for rest ever suspend for a moment 
his exertions in the due administration of Justice. 

Long, very long may he continue to dispense justice in mercy, toa 
grateful people, from that bench of which ‘he is at once the pride and 
the ornament; and when his Biographer shall hereafter give his life to 
the world, there will appear in every trait of it a character less impaired 
by frailties, and more elevated by virtues, than is usually permitted 
to our imperfect condition. 





BATTLE OF CLONTARF. 


THE performance of the new national Melodrama at the Royal Hiber- 
nian Theatre, having excited much public interest in that part of_ our 
annals on which it is founded, we select from O'Halloran, the account of 
the Battle of Clontarf, and the death of the illustrious Brien. 


“* Near four months was Dublin blockaded, and the province of Lein- 
ster laid under heavy contributions by the imperial army, till the ap- 
proach of winter obliged them to retire into winter quarters. Both par- 
ties, during this recess, prepare to renew the war with more violence 
than ever. Troops are pouring into the different ports of Leinster from 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Normandy, Britain, the Orkneys, and every 
other northern settlement. Maolmordha is also indefatigable, not only 
in raising new levies, but in labouring to detach different princes from 
the interest of their country. Never were such efforts made by the Danes 
as upon this occasion; the best men were every where pitched upon for 
this service, and the most experienced officers sought for. Among others, 
Brodar and Aisgiodal, two Danish princes, landed at the head of two 
thousand choice troops, armed from head to foot! 

These uncommon preparations of the enemy were not unknown to 
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Brien and to his council; and they were the strongest arguments to de- 
termine the Irish to make their utmost efforts to render them abortive. 
To shew the world, that Brien wished not that, his race and name should 
survive the liberties of their country, there attended his standard, (of his 
own family) his five sons, and his grandson, his fifteen nephews, and the 
whole tribe of Dalgais, with all the chiefs of North Munster, ‘The people 
of South Munster were equally conspicuous in the cause of liberty, not 
one prince absenting himself on this trying occasion, Cathal, the son of 
Conchabhar, or Connor, (from whence O'Connor), king of Conaught, at- 
tended by O'Heine, prince of Aidhne, O'Kelly, prince of Hi-Maine, 
O'Flaherty, prince of West Conaught, Mac Dermod, prince of Maigh- 
Lurg, and many other great chiefs and their followers, with all their 
posterity of Luig+Dealbha, both in Conaught and Leinster, joined the 
imperial standard. The great stewards of Leamhna or Lenox, and of 
Mar, with many other Albanian chiefs, repaired to the army of Brien. 
Hugh O'Neill made an offer of his troops, and his service to attend the 
imperial standard; but Brien politely declined the offer. He had not 
forgot the former negociation between Malachie and him; and the 
conduct of Malachie afterwards, justified how well founded his suspicion 
and jealousy of both these princes were. 

At the head of 30,000 chosen men, highly appointed, Brien marched 
into Leinster, about the beginning of April, 1014, in three divisions, 
and was joined by Malachie, king of Meath. He encamped, as he had 
done the.year before, near Killmainhim ; and after both armies viewing 
each other for some days, it was agreed to determine the fate of Ireland 
by a general battle, on the plains of Cluantarff. Early on the 23d of 
April, being Good-Friday, the Danes appeared, formed in three separate 
bodies for battle ; and by their dispositions Brien regulated his own. The 
auxiliaries from Sweden and Denmark consisting of 12,000men, amongst 
whom 2000 were heavy-armed, commanded by Brodar and Aisgiodal, 
formed the right division; the left, of nearly an equal number com- 
manded by Sitric, consisted of the Danes of Ireland, and their neigh- 
bouring associates; and the center, composed of the flower of Leinster, 
under the direction of Maolmordha, who acted as general in chief, formed 
the enemies disposition of battle. It was judged, that by placing the 
troops in this manner, under their own leaders, that it would raise a 
spirit of generous emulation amongst them, and that they would vie 
with each other in feats of bravery. 

The right wing of the imperial army was composed of houshold troops, 
filled up by the prime nobility of Munster; the invincible tribe of Dal- 
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gais, with all the princes of Brien’s blood, were also in this division, and 
Malachie, with the forces of Meath. This was to be commanded by 
Morrogh and Sitric, prince of Ulster. In the left wing, commanded by 
the king of Conaught, all the Conacian troops were placed; but as it did 
not form so extended a line as the enemies, several detachments were 
added to it, from the troops of Arra,Coonach, Muscry, and Corca-Baisgne. 
The troops of South Munster, under their different chiefs, with these 
of the Deasies, formed the central division, commanded by Cian, the son 
of Maolmuadh. Brien rode through the ranks with a crucifix in one 
hand, and his drawn sword in the other. He exhorted them as he passed | 
along, ‘‘ to do their duty as soldiers and Christians, in the cause of their | 
** religion and their country. He reminded them of all the distresses | 
“their ancestors were reduced to, by the perfidious and sanguinary | 
** Danes, strangers to religion and humanity! that these their successors 
** waited impatiently to renew the same scenes of devastation and cruelty, 
‘* aud, by way of anticipation, (says he), they have fixed on the very day 
** on which Christ was crucified, to destroy the country of his greatest vo- 
“‘ taries; but that God, whose cause you are to fight this day, will be pre- 
‘* sent with you, and deliver his enemies into your hands.” So saying, 
he proceeded towards the center, to lead on his troops to action ; but the 
chiefs of the army with one voice requested he would retire from the 
field of battle, on account of his great age, and leave to the gallant Mor- 
rogh the chief command. 

At eight in the morning, the signal for slaughter was given. The 
Dalgais, with the whole right wing marched to attack, sword in hand, 
the Danes commanded by Brodar and Aisgioda] ; but an uncommon act 
of cowardice or t.eachery had like to have destroyed the whole imperial 
army: for at this very critical minute, Malachie, with his Methians, re- 
tired suddenly from the field, leaving the rest of this body exposed toa 
far superior number of enemies. But Morrogh, with great presence of 
mind cried out to his brave Dalgais, “ that this was the time to distin- 
‘* guish themselves, as they alone would have the unrivalled glory of cut- 
ting off that formidable body of the enemy.” And now, whilst close 
engaged with battle-ax, sword, and dagger on the right, the left, under 
the command of the king of Conaught, hasten to engage the Danes of 
Leinster and their insular levies, whilst the troops of South Munster at- 
tack the apostate Maolmordha, and his degenerate Lagenians! Never 
was greater intrepidity, perseverance, or animosity, displayed in any bat- 
tle than in this; as every thing depended on open force and courage. 
‘The situation of the ground admitted of no. ambuscades, and none were 
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used. They fought man to man, and breast to breast, and the victors in 
in one rank, fell victims in the next. The officers and generals on 
both sides, performed prodigies of valour. Morrogh, his son Tur- 
logh, his brethren and kinsmen flew from place to place; and every 
where left the sanguinary traces of their courage and of their fortitude ! 
The slaughter committed by Morrogh, determined Carolus and Con- 
maol, two Danes of distinction, to attack in conjunction this prince, and 
they both fell by his sword! It was observed, that he, with other chiefs, 
had retired from the battle more than twice; and after each return, 
seemed to be possessed of redoubled force. It was to slack their thirst, 
and. cool their hands, swelled with the use of the sword and battle-ax, in 
an adjoining brook, over which a small guard was placed, and this the 
Danes soon destroyed. On rejoining his troops the last time, Sitric Mac 
Lodair, with a body of Danes, was making a fresh attack on the Dal- 
gais, and him Morrogh singled out, and with a blow of his battle-ax di- 
vided his body in two, through his armour! The other Irish comman- 
ders in like manner distinguished themselves, though their exploits are 
not so particularly narrated ; and it would ‘seem from the number of 
prime quality that fell on both sides, that besides its being a general 
battle, the chiefs every where singled out each other to single combat. 
The courage of the Irish was not to be subdued: tlll uear four o'clock in 
the afternoon, did the issue of the day remain doubtful ; and then it was 
that they made so general an attack on the enemy, that its force was not 
to be resisted. Destitute of leaders, and of course of order, the Danes 
gave way on every side. Morrogh at this time, through the uncommon 
use and exertion of his sword-arm, had both hand and arm so swelled 
and pained, as to be unable to lift them up. In this condition he was at- 
tacked sword in hand, by Henry, the son of Eibhroic, a Danish prince ; 
but Morrogh closing in upon him, seized him with the left hand, shook 
him out of his coat of mail, and prostrating him, pierced his body with 
his sword, by fixing its pummel on his breast, and pressing the weight 
of his body on it. In this dying situation of Henry, he nevertheless 
seized the dagger which hung by Morrogi’s side, and with it gave him 
at the same instant, a mortal wound! The Dane expired on the spot ; 
but Morrogh lived till next morning, employing the intermediate time in 
acts of piety and devotion; in making, says my MSS. a general confes- 
sion, receiving the Eucharist, and dying as an hero and a Christian 
should aie! 

The confusion became general through the Danish army, and they fled 
on every side. Corcoran, one of the monarch’s aid du camps, seeing the 
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standard of Morrogh struck, (for this notified the death of the chief,) and 
in the general deroute unable to distinguish friend from™foe, concluded 
that the imperial army was defeated. He hastily entered the tent of Brien, 
who was on his knees before a crucifix, and requested he would immedi- 
ately mount his horse and escape, for that all was lost. ‘‘ Do you, says 
** this hero, and my other attendants, (rising up.) fly. It was to con- 
*« quer or die I came here, and my enemies shall not boast the killing of 
‘* me, by inglorious wounds!" So saying, he seized his sword and battle- 
ax, his constant companions in war, and resolutely waited the event. In 
this general confusion, Brodar, and a few of his followers, entered the 
royal tent- He was armed from head to foot; and yet the gallant old 
chief pierced his body through his coat of mail! Two more of his at- 
tendants met the same fate; and Brien received his death by a fourth! 

The intrepid Sitric, prince of Ulster, the faithful companion of Brien 
in all his wars, was witness to the death of Morrogh, and revenged it by 
that of Plait, a Danish knight of great intrepidity, and by numbers of 
others of less note. Eagerly pursuing Brodar and his party, he saw 
them enter the tent of Brien, and cut to pieces the remains of them. 
But when he beheld the aged monarch extended on the ground, his grief 
was extreme. He threw himself un the dead body: the many wounds 
he had received in the battle burst forth afresh ; he refused every kind of 
assistance, and expired in the arms of his friend and faithfulally! These 
particulars of the death of Brien, taken from the Leabhar-Oiris, I thought 
would not be unacceptable to the reader, more especially as 1 find no two 
modern writers in accord, as to the manner of his dissolution. 

From the acrimony and length of this battle, we may conclude few 
prisoners were taken, and none certainly were! Death or an escape, was 
all the Danes had for it; and they were eagerly pursued to their ships, 
and to the very gates of Dublin. From the vast number of chiefs who 
fell, we may form some idea of the carnage on bothsides. On the impe- 
rial side were slain the monarch himself, his son and general Morrogh, 
with two of his brothers, and his grandson Turloch, who, though but fif- 
teen years old, performed prodigies of valour that day! His nephew, 
Conuing, Sitric, prince of Ulster, Mothla, prince of the Deasies, Eocha, 
chief of the O’Scanlans, Neal O’Cuin, and Cudula Mac Ceinidi, his chief 
favourites, received the same fate. The Chiefs of Corca Baisgin, of Fer- 
moigh, of Coonach, of Kerry Luachra, of Loch-Lene, &c. fell also in 
this battle; as did of the Conaught princes, O'Kelly, chiefof Hi-Maine, 
O'Heyne, and many others. The great stewards of Lenox and Mar, with 
other brave Albanians, the descendants of Core, king of Munster, died 
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in the same cause. Besides these princes, and vast numbers of less note 
the Bruodin Chronicle, and other indisputable records, esteem the loss of 
Irish, horse and foot, that day at 7000. 

On the side of the enemy there fell Maolmordha, the cause of all this 
blood, with the princes of Hi-Failge, or O’Faly, of Magh-Liffe, and almost 
all the other chiefs of Leinster, who attended his standard, with 3000 of 
their bravest troops. Their right wing was composed of the new Danes, 
and the firmest troops they had. These suffered amazingly by the Dal- 
gais. Their principal officers were cut off to a man, with 7000 common 
soldiers! Of the left wing, besides most of their officers of note, were 
slain in the field 4000 men, making in all 14,000. This, though an 
amazing slaughter, considering the numbers who engaged, yet I am sa- 
tisfied, by no means includes the entire of the enemy, who were slain in 
the battle and in the pursuit; and for this reason: with Brien fell that 
day, the vitals of the Irish constitution. Almost all the succeeding rulers 
were never acknowledged by our own annalists as monarchs, in the full 
meaning of the word. They were rather chiefs of different parties ; the 
nation was quite disunited; and if the Danish loss had not been much 
greater at this time, from the attempts they formerly made, we may pre- 
sume, that they would not totally relinquish an object, which had for 
above two centuries, cost them so much blood and treasure, But the 
fact is, that their power was totally broke at this time. The surviving 
foreigners took an eternal farewel of the country; and the Irish Danes 
were content to become obedient to, and crouch under that government, 
which they so often laboured to undermine and destroy. 

Thus fell the immortal Brien, in the eighty-eighth year of his age, the 
most uniformly perfect character that history can produce. If we con- 
sider him in his military capacity, we should suppose, that the study of 
arms superseded every other object. In twenty-five different rencoun- 
ters, and twenty-nine pitched battles, did he engage his Danish and other 
enemies, and victory always attended his standard! By his conduct, pru- 
dence, and bravery, he raised his country from a state of the most abject 
slavery, to the highest pinnacle of glory! His superior genius and success 
in war, did not make him fond of it; and he preferred the way of nego- 
ciation to arms, where it was admissible—witness his relinquishing 
Meath to Malachie, on his resigning the monarchy, As a statesman and 
as a legislator, his talents were not less cdnspicuous. Whatever he re- 
covered by the sword, he preserved by the prudence of his counsels, and 
the mildness of his administration. The whole tenor of his life proclaims, 
that the only objects of his pursuits, were to restore to his country its 
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ancient laws and liberties. Munster had been long unacquainted with thée- 
blessings of peace, till he became its king ; and when he became monarch, 
all Ireland partook of this happiness. The wonderful abilities of Brien 
made him shine in every department of the state. He saw with his own 
eyes every defect in the political machine; and his own genius found out 
the remedies. He gave vigour and force to the laws, and the sons of ra- 
pine and plunder instantly disappeared! He re-established religion and 
letters, and was the first Lrish prince who laboured to reform and convert 
his Danish subjects. If he was terrible to his enemies in the field, he 
was mild and merciful to them in the cabinet; and during his whole 
reign, a single act of cruelty or injustice cannot be laid to his charge. 
His great attention to every department in the exalted station he filled, 
did not make him forget his duty as a Christian. No one was more con- 
stant and fervent in their devotions than he, insomuch, that by most of 
our writers he has been deemed a saint, by some a martyr. He was easy 
of access, and courteous and polite to all. Whilst he lived at Ball-Boi- 
rumhe, with all the magnificence and profusion of Irish hospitality, it was 
tempered with that decorum and ease, that the dignity of the prince was 
never lost in the chearful affability of the companion. In short, asa 
soldier, a statesman, a legislator, a Christian, and a scholar, he had not a 
superior ; and if any thing can blazon his character higher, it must be 
his manner of dying. At the age of eighty-eight, when the vital forces 
sensibly decay; when the languid motion of the blood mechanically af- 
fects the heart and spirits, and naturally brings on dejections; at a time 
when Brien himself was requested to retire to his tent from the horrors 
of the day, and leave the conduct of the battle to his son—at this time, 
and under these circumstances, he was told, that all was lost, and was 
himself requested to fly!’ Then it was, that the hero and the monarch 
blazed forth in their utmost lustre! “ Do you (says he) and my other 
“ attendants fly. It was to conquer or die I came here; and my ene- 
“* mies shall not boast the killing me by inglorious wounds!" This was 
closing the scene with true dignity.” 


ee 


MRS. PETER LATOUCHE. 


TO whatever degree of moral celebrity the names of Howard, Hanway, 
&c. may have attained in England, it has been reserved, as one peculiar 
glory to the Irish nation, to have a Female, who in the works of 
benevolence has equally distinguished herself, There is not one public 
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charity, among the many, very many, that adorn Dublin, where the 
footsteps of Mrs. Peter Latouche may not be traced. And in cases 
of private distress, her promptitude to relieve is equally active. She 
exists a striking instance of the incalculable good, ONE humane being 
is capable of performing in society!—It is not the intention of this 
paper to present the public with a memoir of this excellent woman! 
Perhaps that may be attempted on some future occasion—Let a short 
sketch of her character suffice—Ye beautiful triflers!—Ye idlers of 
fashion, should ye in relief of the langour occasioned by a round of 
gaiety, condescend to peruse these pages of this publication, you 
will meet with a character far different to your own: one whose 
amusements are acts of mercy—whose gaiety consists in the widows 
smile—and who revels with an exulting heart, when orphaned inno- 
cence and decrepid age unite in their thanksgivings for these mercies 
which Sue has been the instrument of communicating. This lady is des- 
cended from the respectable family of Vickers. She is wife to the third 
son of the late David Latouche, Esq. and sister to the present worthy 
character that bears those names. She is peculiarly distinguished 
by an equanimity of temper, which she preserves on the most trying 
occasions ; even the disagreement which took place between her and 
the late Dean Kirwan, did not for a moment obstruct its course; and 
on their reconciliation, that circumstance must have doubly endeared 
her to a man of the Dean's exalted understanding. 

On the various occasions where our ever to be lamented great national 
orator stood forward the successful candidate of charity, he was pow- 
erfully assisted by the exertions of Mrs. Latouche at the collection. 
Nor did her endeavours stop here. Her visitations at the Lying-in- 
Hospital and other charities were such, that it is scarcely possible 
to say in which she. has most exerted herself, obtaining the means 
of charity from the public, or applying these means to their proper 
ends with the minutest care and the strictest economy. 

The effects of such a character on society, it is impossible to cal- 
culate, wide and spreading as are the blessings of her hands at present ; 
be it also remembered that her example will descend to posterity— 
and, instigated by so powerful a motive, the fair daughters of opulence 
may ina future age vie with each other in the pursuit of benevolence, 
rather than the adornments of fashign. 





Ruins of Killerrig. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


To the Editors of the Hibernia Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 
As you have announced your intention of appropriating 


a certain part of your Magazine to Topography, I take the liberty of 
sending a few observations which I made in a late excursion through 
*he country, and should be happy to see the subject treated of more 
at large by some of your antiquary correspondents. 
I am, gentlemen, your humble servant, 
Z. 


NEAR the cross roads of Killerrig, or as Sir James Ware calls it, 
Killefgy, in the county Carlow, are the ruins of an old building, 
resembling one of those round towers so common in Ireland ; there is 
only the base remaining ; and that is daily mouldering away, and sinking 
gradually into non-existence. 

This building was founded by the celebrated Gilbert ‘de Borard, in 
the reign of king John, for the Knights Templars, and given to the 
Knights of the Hospital, by Edward II.—it was called the Preceptory 
of St. John the Baptist. 

On the plain, where this tower stands, the Knights formerly held 
their encampments, and to this once sacred fane they retired to perform 
their religious duties, and to receive noble strangers, who became can- 
didates for initiation into their sacred mysteries. The mode in which 
this was performed is perhaps not generally known here, although the 
same, or nearly so, continues to be observed on the Continent to this 
day. 

When the stranger made his appearance, which was announced ‘by 
herald, he was received by two of those squires who attended the 
knights in war, and in peace acted as stewards to their Lopces.—The 
new candidate was questioned, as to the nature of his intentions, and 
was obliged to produce the credentials of his nobility :—after this, he 
was conducted * * * * * * * * * into a vaulted apartment, at the 
extremity of the building, where being asked if he had any worldly 
affairs to settle or arrange, he was supplied with pen, ink, and paper, 
and left to himself for two hours.—After which, the stewards again 
attended, and having questioned the stranger with regard to his final 
determinations, whether he continued of the same mind, or wished to 
retract,—he was, according to the answer he gave, either initiated 
into the mysteries of the order, or dismissed in the most friendly 
manner. * * * * * * * 
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RATHNAGEERAGH CASTLE. 


THis old building, or rather. Ruin, 1 do not find noticed either by 
Dr. Ledwich or any other of our Irish antiquaries ; it is not therefore 
improper to mention the existence of such a place, and where it is situ- 
ated, as it may induce an enquiry into its history, which may at a fu- 
ture day afford some entertainment to researchers on these subjects. 

Rathnageeragh is situated about a mile from Garryhill, net far from 
the foot of Mount Leinster. It has scarcely any thing remaining, from 
which the origin can be ascertained, as it has only the remains of a 
single vaulted room, with a rude stairs on the outside, by which you can 
gain the roof, which is quite flat, and of no great height from the 
ground, Whether this old building was a place intended for religious 
worship, either as a Druidical temple or a Christian church, we are at a 
loss to say ; but from the traditional account of the country people, it 
was a strong place erected in the rude ages of Christianity, when feuds 
existed to a great degree in Ireland, to confine a beautiful princess who 
was forced away from her royal parents of the O’Brien dynasty. 

** Here,” says the sage peasant, from whom our information, is derived, 
* this beautiful damsel remained unknown to the world for fifteen long 
years, that is, during the life of her persecutor ; after which, she was re- 
leased from her confinement, and married to a prince, to whom she had 
been betrothed in early youth.” 

I am rather of opinion, however, that this place is of Danish origin, 
from its name. 

I have been promised a drawing of it, and hope to be able to give 
with it some farther and more authentic account of its origin. 

Z. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BACON has already wished for an art of invention: but as its theory 
would be difficult, and perhaps useless, a history of inventions would 
probably be the most instructive work, that the divinities and genuises 
of the human species could frame for an everlasting model to their 
successors. In this it would every where appear, how accident and fate 
had produced a new mark to the eye of one inventor, introduced a new 
character as an instrument into the mind of another, and for the most 
part by a slight approximation of two long known thoughts given birth 
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to an art, that operated on future ages. -Such have often been invented 
and again forgotten: their theory existed, but they were not yet carried 
into practice, till some one more fortunate brought the hidden gold into 
circulation, or from a new station moved worlds with a trifling lever. 
Perhaps there is no species of history, that so evidently shows a superior 
destiny ruling over human affairs, as that of the invention and improve- 
ment of arts, of which we are apt to be most vain. The character and 
the material of its designation, had long existed; but it was now for 
the first time remarked, now first designated. ‘I'he production of an 
art, as of a human being, was an instant of pleasure, an union between 
idea and character, between body and spirit. 

It is with reverence I trace the inventions of the human mind to this 
simple principle of its observing and describing understanding ; for 
this is what is truly divine in man, this is his characteristic excellence. 
All, who use a learned language, wander, as if their reason were in 
a dream ; they think with the reason of others, and are but imitatively 
wise; for is he, who employs the art of another, himself an artist? 
But he, in whose mind native thoughts arise, and form a body for them- 
selves ; he, who sees not with the eye alone, but with the understanding, 
and describes not with the tongue, but with the mind: he, who is so 


happy as to observe Nature in her creative laboratory, espy new marks 
of her operations, and turn them to some human purpose by imple- 
ments of art; he is properly a man, and as such seldom appear, he is 
a god amongmen. Hespeaks, and thousands lisp his words, he creates, 
and others play with what he has produced : he was a man, and children 
perhaps come after him again for centuries. A view of the world, and 


the histories of nations, give us numerous proofs, how rarely inventors 
appear among mankind, and how indolently men adhere to what they 
possess, without troubling themselves for what is still wanting; nay 
the history of civilization sufficiently demonstrate the same ! 

Thus with the arts and sciences a new tradition pervades the human 
species; and while it is given but to a happy few, to add new links to 
the chain, the rest cling to it like industrious slaves, and mechanically 
drag it along. As tl. sugard water passed through many hands ere 
it came to me, and I have no other merit than that of swallowing it ; 
so are our reason and way of life, our learning and acquired arts, our 
military and political science, a combination of the thoughts and inven- 
tions of others, which have been derived to us from all parts of the 
world without any merit of our own, and in which we have sunk or- 
swam from our earliest youth. 
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Vain therefore is the boast of so many Europeans, when they set 
themselves above the people of all the other quarters of the globe, in 
what they,call arts, sciences, and cultivation, and as the madman, by the 
ships in the port of Pireeus, deem all the inventions of Europe their 
own, for no other reason, but because they were born amid the confluence 
of these inventions and traditions. Poor creature! hast thou invented 
any of these arts? Have thy own thoughts any thing to do in all the 
traditions thou hast sucked in? Thy having learned to use them is the 
work of a machine: thy having imbibed the waters of science is the 
merit of a sponge, that has grown on the humid soil. Steer the frigate 
to Otaheite, bid thy cannon roar along the shores of the New Hebrides, 
still thou art not superior in skill or ability to the inhabitant of the 
South Sea islands, who guides with art the boat, which he has constructed 
with his own hand. Even the savages themselves have had an obscure 
perception of this, as soon as they became more intimately acquainted 
with Europeans. In the preparation of their implements they appeared 
to them unknown superior beings; before whom they bowed themselves, 
and whom they saluted with reverence; but when the savage perceived 
that they were vulnerable, mortal, liable to disease, and more feeble in 
bodily exercises than himself, he dreaded the art, but slew the man, 
whose art was no part of himself. This is applicable to all European 
cultivation. If the language of a people, even in books, be delicate and 
modest, every one who reads these books, and speaks this language, 
is not therefore to be concluded modest and delicate. How he reads, 
and how he speaks, are the question: and even then he thinks and 
speaks only after others, whose thoughts and expressions he follows. 
The savage, who in his narrower circle thinks for himself, and expresses 
himself in it with more truth, precision and force: he, who in the 
sphere of his activity knows how to employ his mental and corporal 
faculties, his practical understanding, and few implements, with art, and 
with presence of mind; is palpably, man for man, more cultivated than 
the politic or learned machine, that sits like a child on a lofty stage, 
erected, alas! by the hands of others, nay perhaps by the labour of 
all preceding ages. The man of nature, on the contrary, more limited 
indeed, but a sounder, abler man, stands firmly on the ground. No 
one will deny Europe to be the repository of art, and of the inventive 
understanding of man; the destiny of ages has deposited its treasures 
there: they are augmented and employed in it. But every one who 
makes use of them, has not therefore the understanding of the inven- 
tors: nay, this very use tends to render the understanding, inactive, for 
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while I have the instrument of another for my purpose, I shall scarcely 
take the trouble to invent one for myself. 

It is a far more difficult point to determine, what the arts and sciences 
have contributed to the happiness of mankind, or how far they have in- 
creased it: and I do not think the question is to be answered with a 
single affirmative or negative, since here, as in every thing else, all de- 
pends on the use made of what has been invented. That there are finer 
and more artificial implements in the world, so that more is done with 
less exertion, and consequently much human labour is spared where 
it can be dispensed with, admits not of question. It is equally incon- 
testible, that every art and science knits a new bond of society, of that 
mutual want, without which men of art cannot live. But on the other 
hand, whether this increase of wants extend the narrow circle of human 
happiness: whether art be capable of actually adding any thing to na- 
ture, or whether nature be not rather debiljtated and dispensed with 
in many by means of art: whether all talents of art or science have not 
excited propensities in the human breast, which render the attainment 
of man’s highest blessing, content, much more rare and difficult, as 
the internal restlessness occasioned by these propensities must be 
incessantly at war with contentment: nay, finally, whether the con- 
course of men, and the augmentation of their socibility, have not 
converted many towns and countries into poor-houses and artificial 
hospitals, in the close atmosphere of which pallid human nature withers : 
and whether, while men are supported by so many unearned alms of 
science, art, and policy, they have not for the most part assumed the 
nature of beggars, applying themselves to all the arts of begging, and 
consequently incurring the effects of beggary: these, and many others, 
are questions, that luminous history, the daughter of time, alone can 
solve. 

Messengers of Fate, men of genius and invention, on what beneficial 
yet dangerous heights have you exercised your divine calling! you 
invented, but not for yourselves: it was not in your power to de- 
termine how the world, how posterity, should employ your inventions, 
what they should annex to them, what of new or opposite to them 
they would discover from analogy. The jewel often lay buried for 
centuries, and cocks scratched up the ground over it: till at length 
perhaps it was found by some unworthy mortal, and transferred to the 
crown of a monarch. You, however, performed your work, and gave 
posterity a treasure, dug up by your restless minds, or thrown into your 
lap by disposing fate. Thus also you left to disposing fate the effects - 
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and uses of your discoveries, who has done with them what seemed to 
her good. In periodical revolutions she has either perfected thoughts, 
or permitted them to perish, always contriving to mix and correct the 
the poison with its antidote, the injurious with the beneficial. The 
inventor of gun-powder little thought what destruction, both of the 
political and physical powers of man, would ensue from the explosion 
of his black dust: still less could he see, what we are scarcely able 
to conjecture, how the beneficent seeds of a different constitution of 
posterity will germinate from this barrel of powder. Does not thunder 
lear the air? When the giants of the earth are destroyed, must not 
sfercules himself tun his hand to gentle works? The man who first 
noticed the polarity of the magnet, saw neither the happiness nor misery, 
that this magic gift, aided by a thousand other arts, would confer on 
every quarter of the globe ; till here too, perhaps, some new catastrophe 
will compensate old evils, or engender new. So it is with the discoveries 
of glass, gold, iron, clothing, writing, printing, astronomy, and all the 
scientes. ‘The wonderful connexion, that appears to prevail in the 
developement and periodical improvement of these inventions; the 
singular manner, in which one limits and mitigates the effect of others, 
all belong to the sovereign economy of God with regard to our species, 


the true philosophy of our history. * 
ERDER. 


ON MUSIC. 


Science divine! Offspring of Heav'n ! 

To thee, to thee ’tis given 
To wipe the tear of sorrow from the cye, 
To heal disease beyond the search of art, 
And grant a suffering patience to the heart, 
Which makes it ev’ry human ill defy ! 


"THERE are few who have not felt the charms of music, and acknow- 
ledged its expressions to be intelligible to the heart. It is a language of 
delightful sensations, that is far more eloquent than words : it breathes to 
the ear the clearest intimations ; but how it was learned, to what origin 
we owe it, or what is the meaning of some of its most affectingystrains, 
we know not. . 

We feel plainly that music touches and gently agitates the agreeable 
and sublime passions ; that it wraps us in melancholy, and elevates in 
joy ; that it dissolves and inflames ; that it melts us in tenderness, and 
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rouses to rage ; but its strokes are so fine and delicate, that, likea tragedy, 
even the passions that are wounded, are pleased ; its sorrows are charm- 
ing, and its rage heroic and delightful ; as people feel the particular pas- 
sions with different degrees of force, their taste of harmony must pro- 
portionably vary. Music then is a language directed to the passions ; but 
the rudest passions put on a new nature, and become pleasing in har- 
mony: let us add, also, that it awakens some passions which we per- 
ceive not in ordinary life. Particularly the most elevated sensation of 
music arises from a confused perception of ideal or visionary beauty and 
rapture, which is sufficiently perceivable to fire the imagination, but not 
clear enough to become an object of knowledge. This shadowy beauty 
the .nind attempts, with a languishing curiosity, t0 collect into a distinct 
object of view and comprehension; but it sinks and escapes, like the 
dissolving ideas of a delightful dream, that are neither within the reach 
of the memory,.nor yet totally fled. The noblest charm of music then, 
though real and affecting, seems too confused and fluid to be collected 
into a distinct idea. Harmony is always understood by the crowd, and 
almost always mistaken by musicians ; whoare too often servile followers 
of the taste in fashion, and who have expended much time and pains on 
the mechanic and practical part, lay a stress on the dexterities of hand, 
which yet have no real value, but as they serve to produce those collec- 
tions of sound that move the passions. 

Pathos, however, or expression, is the chiefexcellence of music. With- 
out this, it may amuse the ear, it may give a little exercise to the mind 
of the hearer, it may for a moment withdraw the attention from the 
anxieties of life, it may show the performer's dexterity, the skill of the 
composer, or the merit of the instruments; and in all or any of these 
ways, it may afford a slight pleasure; but, without engaging the affec- 
tions, it can never yield that permanent, useful, and heart-felt gratifica- 
tion, which legislators, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, have expected 
from it. Is it absurd to ascribe utility, and permanence, to the effects 
produced by this noble art? Let us expatiate a little in its praise-—Did 
not one of the wisest, and least voluptuous of all ancient legislators, Ly- 
curgus, give great encouragement to nmausic? Does not Polybius, a most 
judicious author, ascribe the humanity of the Arcadians to the influence 
of this art, and the barbarity of their neighbours the Cynethians to their 
neglect of it? Does not Montesquieu, one of the first names in modern 
philosophy, prefer it to all other amusements, as being that which least 
corrupts the soul? Quintilian is very copious in the praise of music; and 
¢xtols it as an incentive to valour, as an instrument of moral and intellec- 
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tual discipline, as an auxiliary to science, as an object of attention to the 
wisest men, and a source of comfort and an assistant in labour, even to 
the meanest. The heroes of ancient Greece were ambitious to excel in 
music ; and it is recorded of Themistocles, as something extraordinary, 
that he did not. Socrates appears to have had checks of conscience for 
neglecting to accomplish himself in this art; fur he tells Cebes, a little 
before he swallowed the deadly draught, that he had all his life been 
haunted with a dream, in which one seemed to say to him, ‘ O, Socra- 
tes, compose and practice music ;’ in compliance with which admonition 
he amused himself while under sentence of death, with turning some of 
Esop’s fables into verse, and making a hymn in honour of Apollo ;—the 
only sort of harmonious composition that was then in his power. In 
armies, music has always been cultivated as a source of pleasure, a prin- 
ciple of regular motion, and an incentive to valour and enthusiasm. The 
son of Sirach declares the ancient poets and musicians to be worthy of 
honour, and ranks them with the benefactors of mankind, Nay, Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles were pleased to introduce this art into the Chris- 
tian worship ; and the church has in every age followed the example. 

Music, however, could not have recommended itself so effectually to 
general esteem, if it had always been instrumental. For the expression 
of music without poetry is vague and ambiguous; and hence it is, that 
the same air may sometimes be repeated to every stanza of a long ode or 
ballad. The change of the poet's ideas, provided the subject continue 
nearly the same, does not always require a change of the music: and if 
critics have ever determined otherwise, they were led into the mistake, 
by supposing, what every musician knows to be absurd, that, in fitting 
verses to a tune, or a tune to verses, it is more necessary, that particular 
words should have particular notes adapted to them, than that the gene- 
ral tenor of the music should accord with the general nature of the sen- 
timents. 

It is true, that to a favourite air, even when unaccompanied with 
words, we do commonly annex certain ideas, which may have come to 
be related to it in consequence of some accidental association ; and some- 
times we imagine a resemblance (which, however is merely imaginary) 
between certain melodies and certain thoughts or objects. Thus a Scotch- 
man may fancy that there is some sort of likeness between that charm- 
ing air, which he calls Tweedside, and the scenery of a fine pastoral 
country; and to the same air, even when only played-on an instrument, 
he may annex the ideas of romantic love and rural tranquillity ; because 
these form the subject of a pretty little ode, which he has often heard 
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sung to that air. But all this is the effect of habit. A foreigner, whe 
hears that tune for the first time, entertains no such fancy. The utmost 
We can expect from him is, to acknowledge the air to be sweet and 
simple. He would smile, if we were to ask him, whether it bears any 
resemblance to the hills, groves, and meadows, adjoining to a beautiful 
river ; nor would he perhaps think it more expressive of romantic love, 
than of conjugal, parental, or filial affection, tender melancholy, mode- 
rate joy, or any other gentle passion. Certain it is, that on any one 
of these topics, an ode might be composed, which would suit the air 
most perfectly. So ambiguous is musical expression. 

It is likewise true, that music merely instrumental, does often derive 
significancy from external circumstances. When an army in battle-array 
is advancing to meet the enemy, words are not necessary to give mean- 
ing to the military music. And a solemn air on the organ, introducing or 
dividing the church-service, may not only elevate the mind, and banish 
impertinent thoughts, but also, deriving energy from the surrounding 
scene, may promote religious meditation. 

Nor can it be denied, that instrumental music may both quicken our 
sensibility, and give a direction to it ; that is, may both prepare the 
mind for being affected, and determine it to one set of affections rather 
than another :—to melancholy, for instance, rather than merriment, 
composure rather than agitation, devotion rather than levity, and 
contrariwise. Certain tunes, too, there are, which, having been always 
connected with certain actions, do, merely from the power of habit, 
dispose men to those actions. Such are the tunes commonly used to 
regulate the motions of dancing. 

Yet it is generally true, that poetry is the most immediate and most 
accurate interpreter of music. Without this auxiliary, a piece of the 
best music, heard for the first time, might be said to mean something, 
but we, should not be able to say what. It might incline the heart to 
sensibility ; but poetry, or language, would be necessary to improve 
that sensibility into a real emotion, by fixing the fancy upon some 
definite and affecting ideas. A fine instrumental symphony well 
performed, is like an oration delivered with propriety, but in an unknown 
tongue ; it may affect us a little, but conveys no determinate feeling ; 
we are alarmed, perhaps, or melted, or soothed, but it is very imper- 
fectly, because we know not why; the singer, by taking up the same. 
air, and applying words to it, immediately translates the oration into 
our own language ; then all uncertainty vanishes, the fancy is filled 
with determinate ideas, and determinate emotions take possession of the 
heart. 
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A great part of our fashionable music seems intended rather to tickle 
and astonish the hearers, than to inspire them with any permanent emo- 
tions. And if that be the end of the art, then, to be sure, this fashion- 
able music is just what it should be, and the simpler strains of former 
ages are good for nothing. Nor is it necessary now to enquire, whe- 
ther it be better for an audience to be thus tickled and astonished, than 
to have their fancies impressed with beautiful images, and their hearts 
melted with tender passions, or elevated with sublime ones. But 
if this one point is granted, that music is more or less perfect, in pro- 
portion as it has more or less power over the heart, it will follow, that 
all music merely instrumental, and which does not derive significancy 
from any of the associations, habits, or outward circumstances, above- 
mentioned, is toa certain degree imperfect; and that while the rules 
hinted at in the following queries, are overlooked by composers and 
performers, vocal music, though it may astonish mankind, or afford 
them a slight gratification, will never be attended with those important 
effects, that we know it produced of old in the days of simplicity and 
true taste. 

First, Is not good music set to bad poetry as unexpressive, and there- 
fore as absurd, as good poetry set to bad music, or as harmonious lan- 
guage without meaning? Yet the generality of musicians appear 
to be indifferent in regard to this matter. If the sound of the words 
be good, or the meaning of particular words agreeable; if there be a 
competency of hills and rills, doves and loves, fountains and mountains 
with a tolerable collection of garlands and lambkins, nymphs and cupids, 
bergerés and tortorellas, they are not solicitous about sense or clegance. 
In all this they seem to consult their own honour as little as the 
rational entertainment of others. For what is there to elevate the 
mind of that composer, who condemns himself to set music to insipid 
doggrel? Handel's genius never soared to Heaven, till it caught strength 
and fire from the strains of inspiration. Secondly, Should not the words 
of every song be intelligible to those to whom it is addressed, and be dis- 
tinctly articulated, so as to be heard as plainly as the notes? Or can the 
human mind be rationally gratified with that which it does not perceive, 
or which if it did perceive, it would not understand? And therefore, is 
not the music of a song faulty, when it is so complex as to make the dis- 
tinct articulation of the words impracticable? Thirdly, If the singer's 
voice and words ought to be heard in every part of the song, can 
there be any propriety in noisy accompaniments? And as every perfor- 
mer in a numerous band is not perfectly discreet, and as some performers 
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may be more careful to distinguish themselves than do justice to the 
song, will not an instrumental accompaniment be almost necessarily too 
noisy, if it is complex? Fourthly, Does not the frequent repetition of 
the same words in a song, confound its meaning, and distract the 
attention both of the singer and hearer? And are not long winded 
divisions (or successions of notes warbled to one syllable) attended with 
a like ineonvenience, and with this additional bad effect, that they 
disqualify the voice for expression, by exhausting it? Is not simplicity 
as great a perfection in music, as in painting and poetry? Or should 
we admire that orator, who chose to express by five hundred words, 
a sentiment that might be more emphatically conveyed in five? Fifthly, 
The singer ought to bear in mind that he has sentiments to utter as well 
as sounds : and if so, should he not perfectly understand what he says, 
as well as what he sings ; and not only modulate his notes with the art 
of a musician, but also pronounce his words with the propriety of 
a public speaker? If he is taught to do this, he will learn of course to 
avoid all grimace and finical gesticulation, and he will then acquit 
himself in singing like a rational creature, and a man of sense ; whereas, 
by pursuing a contrary conduct, he is to be considered rather as a puppet, 
or wind-instrument, than as an elegant artist. Sixthly, Is not church 
music more important than any other, and ought it not for the reason to 


be most intelligible and expressive? But this cannot be'the case, if the 
notes are drawn out to such a immoderate length, that the words of the 
singer cannot be understood? Besides, does not excessive slowness 
in singing or speaking, tend rather to wear out the spirits, than to 
elevate the fancy, or warm the heart? It would seem, then, that the 
vocal part of church music never should be so slow, as to fatigue those 


who sing, or to render the words of the song in any degree unintelligi- 
ble to those who hear. Seventhly, flourished cadences, whether by a 
voice or instrument, serve no ether purpose, than to take off our atten- 
tion from the subject, and set us a staring at the flexibility of the per- 
former's voice, the swiftness of his fingers, or the sound of his fiddle. 
And if this be their only use, do they not counteract, instead of pro- 
moting, the chief end of music? What should we think, if a tragedian, 
at the conclusion of every scene, or of every speech, in Othello, were to 
strain his throat into a preternatural scream, make a hideous wry face, 
or cut a caper four feet high? We might wonder at the strength of his 
voice, the pliancy of his features, or the elasticity of his limbs; but 
should hardly admire him as intelligent in his art, or respectful to his 
audience. 
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But is it not agreeable to hear a florid song by a fine performer, 
though now and then the voice should be drowned amid the accumpani- 
ments, and though the words should not be understood by the hearers, 
or even by the singer? To this it may be answered, that nothing can be 
very agreeable, which brings disappointment. In the case supposed, the 
tones of the voice might no doubt give pleasure: but from instrumental 
musi¢ we expect something more, than mere sweetness of sound. From 
poetry and music united we have a right to expect pathos, sentiment, and 
melody, and in a word, every gratification that the tuneful art can bestow. 
But in sweetness of tone the best singer is not superior, and scarcely 
equal, to an AZolian harp, to Michell’s, or Willman’s clarionet, or to 
Viotti’s, or Weachel's violin. And can we without dissatisfaction see a 
human creature dwindle into mere wood and catgut? Can we be grati- 
fied with what only tickles the ear, when we had reason to hope, that 
a powerful address would have been made to the heart? 

Every thing in art, nature, or common life, must give delight, which 
communicates delightful passions to the human mind. And because all 
the passions that music can inspire are of the agreeable kind, it follows 
that all pathetic or expressive music must be agreeable. Music may 
inspire devotion, fortitude, compassion, benevolence, tranquillity ; it 
may infuse a gentle sorrow that softens, without wounding the heart, or 
a sublime horror, that expands and elevates, while it astonishes the ima- 
gination: but music has no expression for impiety, cowardice, cruelty, 
hatred, or discontent. For every essential rule of the art tends to produce 
pleasing combinations of sound ; and it is difficult to conceive, how from 
these any painful or criminal affections should arise. It might, however, 
be practicable, by means of harsh tones, irregular rhyme, and continual 
dissonance, to work the mind into a disagreeable state, and to produce 
horrible thoughts, and criminal propensity, as well as painful sensations. 
But this would not be music; nor can it ever be for the interest of any 
society, to put such a villainous art in practice. 

Milton was so sensible of the moral tendency of musical expression, 
that he ascribes to it the power of raising some praise-worthy emotions, 
even in the devils themselves, and with his lines we shall conclude the 
present article. 


Anon they move, 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood, 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as rais’d 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
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Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov'd 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 

Nor wanting pow’r to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches-troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt, and fear,—sorrow, and pain, 

From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 

Breathing united force with fixed thought 

Mov’d on in silence to soft pipes, that charm’d 

Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil. Book 1. 


CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 
(FROM REAL LIFE.) 
No. 1. 


* Known be the Character—the name forgot.” 
CHURCHILL. 


CAN this satire be pronounced malignant? And may it not be 
productive of some general benefit? But where shall I begin }—Court, 
Pulpit, and Bar, each in its turn affords an ample supply ;—the 
corporate bodies, associations of learning and science, nay even the 
institutions of Charity itself, are not without prominent objects for 
‘the well-directed shafts of satire-——Nor can I, without disappointing 
- some readers, wholly omit the pompous and pretty insignificants of the 
theatre.—But they must give precedence at present. I think it but 
justice to begin with those who have already began with half the world. 
—What think you, reader, of a mercenary, defamatory, half-witted, 
half-learned being ?—-one whom, for the sake of precision, I shall deno- 


minate 
A PUBLIC SCRIBBLER. 


He is usually stiled Mr. Editor—O ye bitter bolusses, which Belzebub 
in sport chucks down the throats of the gaping multitude, whether 
annual, mensal, or diurnal, or whether (like intermitting fevers) you 
periodically return after the lapse of a day or a week, you must each 
roll out before public view; and let the general opinion decide where 
the honors of this description ought to attach. 

It is not my intention to write a memoir ofsHarry Hoxrwner, or some 
curious circumstances of ‘‘ importance dire” might meet the eye of the 
reader. No, the lines of his visage and not his line of descent, are what 
I shall now attempt to draw.—The fair and honest satirist is a cha- 
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vacter which ought to be supported and applauded, while society has 
vices to correct, or duties to practise; but what can be thought of the 
being who will toad-eat half the week with the very man, from the 
abuse of whose professional character, and the defamation of whose 
family connections, he draws the degrading means of supporting life 
during the other; Such a man is Harry Hornet—The folly of persons 
of fashion is truly astonishing; even Harry, since he has been Mr. 
Editor has been a welcome guest in the polite circles. And they are 
justly punished in their visitant: for be it known that while /e receives 
the most cheering gratulation, science, virtue and eloquence, frequently 
and unheeded, shiver at their gates in rags, penury and wretchedness! 
But how are they punished?—Why Mr. Hornet is a domestic spy on 
their every action, and the unknown exposer of their most secret 
follies.—Mr. Hornet is complete master of the art and mystery of 
literary hypocricy; and he has frequently carried on the farce so far as 
to get paid, aye and patronized too, for answering the very abuse of 
which he was the original author.—Fee-Faw-Fum, Esq. with all his 
sagacity, his high spirit, his love of litigation, was lately had by one of 
Harry's tribe on this point —What he ought to have prosecuted as a libel, 
he employed the defamer who fabricated it, to answer. Whether this was 
the effect of his judgment or his Madeira, 1 leave the public to deter- 
mine. 

But further, (tell it not on Parnassus !—Waft it not ye winds, across 
the Channel, lest Grub-street should re-echo with the intelligence!!!) 
Harry wrote at the same time for two papers which were engaged in the 
most dire and deadly warfare. Mr. Snipe (the sole proprietor of one) 

paid him according to the ratio of profit, and Mr. Courtly Nice, (to 

whom the other belonged, and who first raised him from obscurity) 

rewarded him, in the unsuspecting overflowings of his bounty, far above 

his deserts. Meanwhile, he loaded each alternately with the most 

abominable private and the most virulent public abuse. He 

But I forbear; I am ill-inclined, and as ill adapted, to the sketch the 

deformities of human nature on too extensive a scale. 

Harry Horner is growing rich; for the sums which he daily 
receives from individuals for incorporating scandalous anecdotes and 
viprous hints with his writings are truly astonishing.—Such is the mean 
revenge, the dreadful depravity of some individvals—and such the 
prostituted satire of some mercenery beings who call themselves 
authors! 

C ? 
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DRAMATIC RETROSPECT. 


THE present season commenced with appearances that promised much 
for the improvement of the Irish stage—The Patentee stimulated by 
a p. erful opposition, was roused to pay that attention to the theatre 
Wh: « a due sense of his own interest, could never befcve produce: the 
whv.. internal rampart of the theatre was beautified, and the first male 


sizer in Larope engaged —Of the propriety of the decorations on the 
front. uf the boxes various and contradictory have been the opinions 
given.—For our own part, we think them very inappropriate. All before 
the curtain of a theatre should be neatly elegant, and no more. A 
crowded display of gaudy grandeur but illy assorts with the scenes of 
rural simplicity so frequently exhibited on the stage, and utterly 
destroys the effect of those which are magnificent. To this it may be 


added, that the subjects of these ornaments, although classical, are not 
dramatic. A profile of some celebrated Irish or English dramatist 
painted in the centre pannel of each box would perhaps have produced 
a much better effect. ' 
Peter-street Amphitheatre (now called the Royal Hibernian Theatre) has 
been fitted up by Mr. Johnston in a style widely differeat, and the effect 
produced by some of the magnificent spectacles exhibited there fully 
justifies our opinion.—Considering the powerful abilities of Braham, Mr. 
H. Johnston may be prenounced to have been astonishingly successful in 
the stand which he has made against Crow-street. And we understand 
that some of Mr. Johnston's most attractive exhibitions are yet to be 
brought oui, which we hope will fully compensate him for all the 
expenses and trouble he has undertaken in the service of the public. 

Mr. Holman has returned; but we think rather at an unfavourble 
time.—All his talents (which it must be acknowledged are of the very 
first rate) and the assistance of Misses Smith and Walstein, have been 
unable to draw good houses. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Jan. 1.—False Alarms.—Who's the Dupe. 

2.—Siege of Belgrade.—Raising the Wind. 
3.—Isabellu.—(first time) The Forty Thieves. 

Most of the scenes were splendid; the productions of Marinari, 
but the bustle, absurdity, and confusion of these Melo-dramatic 
representations generally render them rather unfit objects for a regular 
critique. We believe (from the repeated announcements at the bottom 
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of the play-bills, season after season) that this piece has been nearly 
two years in preparing for representation—What a waste of time and’ 
expense !—Half this attention paid to one of our fine old neglected 
tragedies. but we forbear ; the fault does not attach to the Manager ; 
it lies, a heavy load of disgrace, at the door of the public—they flock 
in crouds to the exhibition of a pantomime—while Shakespeare 
(through fhe organs of an Holman) night after night salutes the empty 
benches !*!! 

Jan, 4, Isabella—The Forty Thieves. 

From some cause, to us unknown (perhaps the performances in 
Peter's-street) this Melo-drama does not bring good houses.—In the 
play there was some fine acting between Miss Smith and Mr. Holman 

Jan. 5.—Every One Has His Fault-—The Forty Thieves. 

6.—West Indian —The Forty Thieves. 

The Belcour of Mr. Farran; far inferior to that of Mr. R. Jones.— 
He is, however, a much better actor in this line than Mr. Lewis, whom 
we sincerely wish (for his own sake) was at the bar, compting-house, in 
‘the army—any where but on the stage. 

Jan. 8. George Barnwell—Forty Thieves. ; 

We have seen worse Barnwells than Mr. Connor. . On the Milwootl of 
Miss Macauly we do not feel much disposed to expatiate. 

Jan. 9. Way to Keep Him.—Children in the Wood. 

The parts of Sir Bashful Constant and Walter, were performed by 
Mr. Bannister —After an absence of nine years (so say the play-bills, 
but we think they are in error by at least three of them) Mr. Bannister 
made his bow before the Irish public. We observe little difference in 
shim, except the unfortunate maiming of his hand, by the accident of 
the fowling piece. He went through both characters with a display 
of those abilities, which have Jong since deservedly placed him at the 
nead of his profession. 

Jan. 10. The Gamester.—The Forty Thieves. 

In the play, there was in several scenes, acting that would have gained 
its meed of approbation even in the school of Garrick; and the house 
more than half depopulated !!—or public taste dreadfully on the wane. 

Jan. 11. Bold Stroke for a Wife.—Peeping Tom. 

The taste of the age in which Mrs. Centlivre wrote, has long since 
passed away. Consequently nought valuable remains to this rich old 
Comedy but its native dramatic excellence. ‘There is scarcely a piece 
on the Stage which more loudly calls for revision, and which would 
more amply repay the toil. The Quaker family no longer eet 
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the house in a roar. Quakers are not now what they were a cen- 
tuary and a half ago. They have divested themselves of much of 
their whining and formality, while their honesty and humanity have 
become the theme of all and the admiration of their very ene- 
mies.—Nice indeed must be the satire which is now levelled at 
their sectarian peculiarities. The broad humour of this piece, which 
shook the sides of our great grandfathers with laughter, now no longer 
pleases; it rather disgusts—Mr. Williams seemed impressed with 
ideas somewhat similar to these: he endeavoured to soften down 
Obediah Prim, but he thereby spoiled the character. A new colouring 
might be given to this part of the play——Munden is perhaps the 
only actor who could attempt it successfully—The rhymes at the 
exits and the tags at the end of the acts grate over the wounded 
ear most dreadfully. Not all the art of Bannister could soften down 
their absurdity, and Miss Walstein seemed to feel sensibly their unna- 
tural trammels. They might easily be omitted altogether. 

Colonel Feignwell is one of the most arduous characters on the 
stage. Woodward, Ryder, and after them Mr. Daly, did it every 
justice. With pleasure we should add (did truth permit) the name 
of Bannister to their numbers. But alas! with the exception of the 
Steward and the Dutchman, what was there calculated for praise or, 
even endurance ?—His deportment and whole manner, as an officer 
in the first scene, might be much amended by the instructions of a 
drill-serjeant. His fine gentleman was served up (we suppose to 
catch the applause of the Irish gods in the shilling gallery) a low 
burlesque (if it even deserved that name) of the polished manners of 
English refinement—It was a deplorable hash of Watty Cockney and 
Fribble. Could such a compound of vulgarity and low effiminacy 
possibly engage the attention of a gentleman like Sir Philip Modelove, 
the high polish of whose manners is excelled by no character on the 
stage,except Lord Ogleby? We cannot help observing, that Mr. Bannister 
was the more unpardonable for this- perversion of character, as Sir 
Philip was played (although by a very young actor, a Mr. Farren) in 
a style of excellence and propriety from which even he might have 
taken a lesson.—Turning to his disguise scene ‘in the antiquarian,— 
there was nothing to praise. Where was the affected pomp of 
intonation—where he assumed solemnity which ought, so strikingly 
to mark the wearer of the magical girdle ?—He looked and spoke 
like a Polish Jew striking a bargain in Plunket-street. His old Steward 
was, however, deserving of every commendation—Superior to most, 
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and equal to any representation of the kind, ever produced on the 
stage. The assumption of feeble garrulous old age is of all appear- 
ances the hardest to counterfeit. Mr. Bannister’s success in this part 
of the character was complete. Why is not Periwinkle more attentive 
to the business of the scene?—When the lease is produced for his 
signature, Perriwinkle ought to read it attentively, and then lay it 
on the table , otherwise it must be supposed that he would take it up 
and read it before he signed it. In such case the whole plot of the 
play would fail, for he must immediately discover the substitution of 
the contract for the lease by the colonel. Periwinkle never levked 
at it in either case ; but signed it as matter of course !!!!—he shold have 
eondescend to give the deed one glance for the sake of propriety.— 
Mr. Bannister's Dutchman, next to his Steward, it was entitled 
to commendation. But what an infernal daub (we know not a more 
appropriate expression) was the scene of the Stock Exchange !—For 
want of relief, the window frames appeared unglazed, and the whole 
struck the eye with the appearance of a prison—-they manage 
these matters better in Peter-Street. 

In the scene where the Bristol letter (which announces the visit of 
Simon Pure) is intercepted by Sackbut and opened, it is agreed that 
it should be sealed up again, and be returned to the post-man for 
delivery to Prim; and that in consequence of this intelligence the 
colonel should personate Simon Pure. This is the principal hinge 
on which the plot of the whole comedy turns—Mr. Bannister instead 
of giving back the letter to Sackbut for the purpose of sending it to 
Prim, very sagaciously put it into his own pocket!!!—An actor ought 
always to be attentive to these points, or he will destroy the whole 
illusion of the scene. Such negligence is almost unpardonable in a 
veteran like Bannister. 

There was a kind of mummery practised by the old strolling players 
on the stage which they called their “ Joke,” and which they introduced 
into almost every scene to raise the vulgar laugh, ‘This practice was 
held in utter abhorrence by the rich legitimate actors of the day—the 
Footes, the Shutert, the Yates's, &c. But tempora mutantur, we were 
sorry to observe Mr. Bannister (who never was classed with these 
itinerants) introducing the old strolling clap-trap of lending his own 
back, and receiving that of Obadiah Prim, for the purpose of executing 
the deed of promise; and still more so, when he dashed the ink 
from his pen into the Quaker’s neck.—-Mr. Garrick would have 
severely fined any performer for such a wanton degradation of the seene. 
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Simon Pure was the best performed character in the whole Quaker 
group—Williams and his Wife seemed as much afraid to exert them- 
selves in ridicule of the sect, as if their friend Solomon Sprowle had 
been at their elbow—and this part of the Colonel's assumption did 
not deserve the name of acting. The cast of the piece would be 
much improved by Williams and Fullam changing parts. There is a 
method of dressing the smug, money-getting citizen, which Mr. Younger 
has yet to acquire ; in Tradelove, he looked more like a master-carpenter 
in his Sunday clothes, than a British merchant. His performance was 
otherwise strictly correct. 

On the female performers there is little left to remark. Nor praise 
or censure will attach to the Mrs. Pure of Mrs. Williams: she did not 
offend, it can hardly be said that she pleased; she walked through the 
part—a kind of dramatic negation. 

Miss Walstein gave some interest to Anne Lovely. But Mrs. Weston 
performed the little part of the Chambermaid with that pertness and 
arch vivacity which ought to give her a much bigher cast of characters 
in the same line, 
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PEEPING TOM. 


THIS entertainment suffered much from the hoarseness of Mr, 
Bannister, who omitted all his songs with the exception of “ The 
Little Farthing Rushlight " The feeling of the audience, with much 
propriety, relieved him from the clamorous encore of a few individuals. 

Mrs. M‘Cullogh’s dress was highly picturesque.—This lady is generally 
the most characteristically attired of any performer on our stage. She 
was insufferably tame on detecting her husband's infidelity, in the 
hamper scene. 

Mrs. Stewart is too arch and sportive in Maud. She breaks through 
every outline of character. There is a degree of simplicity which 
O'Keefe has made essential to the vitality of the part.—Of this Mrs. 
Stewart appeared not to have the most remote conception. She gave 
it throughout as a second edition of Priscilla Tomboy, 

Query.—Does it furm any part of Mr. M'Cullogh’s duty, as Prompter, 
to regulate that tribe of wooden-heads, the carpenters in the gallery 
and those who shift the scenes on the stage?—Does he at rehearsal 
give orders what scenes shall be used in the different situations of 
the play or farce }—If he does not, some person should be appointed 
by Mr. Jones to that necessary employment —If he does, we ‘pity 
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either his want of information, or want of power. In the different public 
scenes of the ancient city of Coventry, where all the architecture 
was Gothic, how distressing it is to see the Corinthian Column—the 
‘Tuscan edifice, and the Doric front by turns presenting themselves !— 
The grand saloon and magnificent stair case were actually let dowfi 
for Maud's apartment, where the Mayor gets into the hamper!!! ! 
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Jan. 12,.—Earl of Essex.—The Forty Thieves. 

13.—(By Command) The Heir at Law.—Ways and Means. 
15.—Jane Shore.—The Forty Thieves. 
16. Belle's Stratagem.—The Forty Thieves, 

Doricourt was attempted by Mr. Farren. We think on Talbot.— 
We cannot avoid it—But we can avoid drawing any invidious com- 
parison. 

Jan. 17. Merchant of Venice-—The Forty Thieves. 

Shylock by Mr. Wheatly. This was not, 


«“___ The Jew 
“‘ Which Shakespear drew.” 


Further this deponent saith not. 

Jan. 18. The Inconstant—The Forty Thieves. 

We did not attend---because we were unwilling to report. 

Jan. 19.—Venice Preserved —The Forty Thieves. 

Another miserable house—and some acting (on the part of Holman) 
as fine as ever adorned the Irish stage in its proudest days. 


Jan. 29.—Jealous Wife,—The Forty Thieves. 

Excellent acting (Mr. Holman and Miss Smith). 

Jan; 22. Fair Penitant—The Forty Thieves, 

23. John Bull.—Agreeable Surprise. 

24.— Douglas.— Mountain Witches, or Harlequin Miller,—new 
Comic Pantomime (first time) with very Jittle merit, except as to the 
‘music. 

Jan. 25. The Jew.—Prize—Both turned up Blanks for the Managers. 

Jan, 26. The Rivals—The Blind Boy. 

For the benefit of Mrs. Hitchcock.—The Play and Farce went off 
‘well, and (as might be expected) to an excellent house.—This was the 
last appearance of that excellent actress, and better woman.—We regret, 
that, being so near the termination of the month, we have only a very 
few lines left to mention the retirement of such a character. The con- 
temporary of Crawford, Abington, Daly, Heaphy and Fitzhenry. ‘One 
who has passedon to an honourable old age, unsullied by the least 
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breath of detraction, and whose life off the boards has been as correct a@ 
her performance onthem. May the angels of resignation solace her under 
her recent family misfortune ; and the comforts of a virtuous and well- 
informed mind, smooth her declining years, and render her as happy as 
she deserves ! 
Jan. 27.—Bold Stroke for a Wife-—Ways and Means. 
29.—Jane Shore— Mountain Witches. 
30.—Know your own Mind.—Of Age To- Morrow. 


eel 
ROYAL HIBERNIAN THEATRE. 


WE do not think it necessary to enter into a complete registry of all 
the pieces which have been represented in this theatre, within the pre- 
sent month ; and the more so, as the public mind is now so much occu- 
pied with the new melodrama of Brizw Boxroiumer. The interests 
which we, among the many, have felt in behalf of our countryman, Mr. 
Mara, as well as the other performers of merit attached to this theatre, 
has induced us to give, in another part of our Magazine, a detailed ac- 
count of the battle of Clontarf, &c. 

The scenery and decorations of this piece do infinite credit to the ta- 
lents of the artists, as well as to the taste of the manager. The dresses, 
according to the different costumes of the two contending nations, are 
splendid ; and the musical arrangements are superior to any thing we 
have had an opportunity of hearing in this country. Altogether, we 
think Brien Boroihme commences and concludes with as much stage 
effect as we have ever witnessed in a melodrame. It is by far the most 
brilliant which we remember on the Irish stage. 

But, while we thus unequivocally pay the justly-earned tribute of praise 
to Mr. Johnson, and all who have assisted in producing it, we cannot 
avoid expressing our disapprobation of the liberties taken with HIS- 
TORIC FACT, not only in this species of entertainment, but in some of 
our most celebrated tragedies. This isa fault from which the writings 
of Shakespeare only are free.—Look at historic plays: compare them 
with the English chronicles, and old historians of the different reigns ; 
collate his Roman and Grecian dramas with Plutarch, Homer, &c. and it 
will be a hard matter to determine whether the bard foliowed nature or 
history more closely. How different is the conduct of our modern dra- 
matic authors !—We will select Dr. Franklin's Earl of Warwick.—War- 
wick was slain by an arrow in the battle of Barnet. 

(To be continued) 
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Thoughts on Freemasonry, extracted from Dr. Datcuo’s Orations. 


MASONRY is the most perfect and sublime institution ever formed, for 
promoting the happiness of individuals, or for increasing the general 
good of the community. It’s fundamental principles are those grand bul- 
warks of Society, universal benevolence and brotherly love. It holds out 
in it’s precepts, those captivating pictures of virtue, which stimulate the . 
brotherhood to deeds of greatness ; and offers to its professors, dignity 
and respect. It expands the ideas, enlarges the benevolent feelings of the 
heart, and renders man the friend of his species. It teaches us those 
great and awful truths, on which futurity is founded, and points to those 
happy means, by which we may obtain the rewards of virtue. ‘“‘ It also 
instructs us in the duty we owe to our neighbour, and teaches us not to 
injure him in any of his connections, and, in all our dealings with him, 
to act with justice and impartiality. It discourages defamation ; it bids 
us not to circulate any whisper of infamy, improve any hint of suspicion, 
or publish any failure of conduct. It orders us to be faithful to our 
trusts, not to deceive him who relieth upon us; to be above the mean- 
ness of dissimulation; to let the words of our mouths express the 
thoughts of our hearts ; and whatsoever we promise, religiously to per- 

Vhen the rude blast of war assails an unhappy country with its ravages, 
and embattled legions of kindred men are opposed in direful conflict ; 
when all around perish by the victor’s sword, and humanity stands ap- 
palled at the sight, the Mason's extended arms preserves him from de- 
struction. He meets with friendship and protection from his enemy, 
and instead of receiving the fatal weapon in his. bosom, his heart is 
gladdened by hearing the endearing appellation of Brother. When the 
Corsairs of Algiers, with unprincipled fury, attack the defenceless vessels 
of unoffending nations, and load their unhappy crews with the bond of 
servitude, to drag a miserable existence under the lash of tyranny; the 
Mason's well known sign preserves him from chains, and the kindly 
offices of a brother, are extended to him. 

Such being the principles and the advantages of Masonry, it ceases to 
be a matter of surprize, that in every country, the art has been profes- 
sed, and encouraged, by the most enlightened and virtuous of their in- 
habitants. The rulers of mighty Empires, and the chieftains of great 
nations have, oftentimes, joined our fraternal Society, and immorta- 
lized their names by practising the virtuous principles of the order. 

E 
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The manner in which the mysteries of the Craft are revealed to us, 
hone but Masons can ever know. The ceremonies used, on those otca- 
sions, are calculated to impress upon the mind of the candidate, religious 
awe, and a high veneration for the cause of virtue. Notwithstanding 
the depravity of mankind, and the many vicious characters who have, 
unfortunately, been received into the Society, yet the mysteries of the 
Order have never been disclosed to the world. 

The origin of Masonry may be dated from the creation of the world. 
‘The symmetry and harmony displayed by the divine Architect, in the 
formation of the planetary system, gave rise to many of our mysteries. 


o Let there be light! proclaim’d th’ Almighty Lord, 
Astonish’d Chaos heard the potent word :-— 

Thro’ all his realms the kindling Ether runs, 

And the mass starts into a million suns ; 

kkarths, round each sun, with quick explosions, burst, 
And second planets issue from the first : 

Bend, as they journey with projectile force, 

In bright ellipses their reluctant course ; 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres, centres roll, 

And form, sejf-balane’d, one revolving whole ; 
—Onward they move amid their bright abode, 

Space without bounds, the bosom of their God!” 


In the earliest age of man, when the human mind was untainted bf 
the vices and prejudices of later times, unshackled by the terrors and 
anathemas of contending sectaries, and the machinations of bigotted 
Priests, the God of Nature received the homage of the world, and the 
worship of his adorable name constituted the principal employment of 
him, to whom the mysteries of Nature were first revealed. After the deluge, 
the worship of the Most High was obscured by clouds of imagery, and 
defiled by idolatry. Mankind were conscious of some great and incom- 
prehensible cause of the uniformity and wonderful progression of the 
works of Nature; and bewildered, in conjecture, they represented the 
great unknown cause by such objects as appeared to produce the most 
powerful effects on the face of the world, from whence the Sun and 
Moon became the symbols of the Deity. As the manners of the people 
became more depraved, their knowledge of truth was lost in their apos- 
tacy, and their ignorance and superstition increased with their debase- 
ment: they, at length, forgot the emblematical allusion, and adored the 
Symbols instead of the Divinity. 

I am afraid the same charge may be made against the Masons of the 
present day ; and that many are satisfied with the outward trappings of 
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the Order, and neglect to study those grand principles, of which, the 
decorations are but emblematical significations—The splendid parade 
on a Masonic festival, the gorgeous apparel to attract attention and 
make the vulgar stare, are, 1 am afraid, objects of more real concern to 
many, than the exercise of those acts of benevolence which are strongly 
inculcated by the Order. 

In many of the ancient nations of the East, their religious rites were 
enveloped by the priests in allegories, emblems, hieroglyphics, and mys- 
tic devices, which none could understand, but those of their own order, 
From these ancient examples, the mysteries of the Craft have been wisely 
concealed from the vulgar; and under cover of various, well adapted 
symbols, is conveyed to the enlightened Mason an uniform and wel) 
connected system of morality, 

(To be continued.) 
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IRISH HARP SOCIETY. 


To the Editor, 
Sir, 


‘THE plan of the Hibernian Magazine, proposed to the Public, is so 
general and’so useful, that I shall (through the medium of your letter- 
box) occasionally offer my remarks as they may occur, leaving it to 
your discretion to insert them or throw them aside, as you may think 
proper. : 

The first subject which has occupied my attention is, the Harp So- 
ciety of Dublin, or (as I have heard it called) of Ireland. 

A Society formed for laudable and national purposes,—to rescue 
the old Irish harp from oblivion, and to improve it; to cultivate and 
generalize the ancient melodies of Erin; and to provide for as many 
blind lads of natural musical genius, as the funds would admit of :—these 
were worthy the nation, and for these reasons I became a subscriber. 

The idea, the first plans, &c. seemed to have originated with a cer- 
tain celebrated Philantropist, and great expectations were raised. The 
venerable and learned General Vallancey accepted the presidency, and 
many worthy and honourable gentlemen became members. 

Private subscriptions were not adequate to meet the probable expense 
of the Society, in establishing the harp school, and a concert of Irish 
music was proposed, at the Theatre, Fishamble-street. Mr, Campbell, 
(proprietor of that Theatre) generously made a present of the house, 
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and the concert was performed, before as respectable and crowded an 
audience as perhaps ever appeared in that Theatre. 

The old Irish music given on that occasion,—the arrangements of Sir 
John Stevenson, Mr Cooke, and Mr. Logier,—the performance of Mrs. 
Cooke, Mrs. Willman, the Misses Cheese, Mr. Spray, and a capital in- 
strumental band, had such a wonderful effect, that a repetition of 
Carolan’s first Commemoration was demanded at the Rotunda. 

It is necessary to remark, Sir, that the assistance of the ladies above- 
mentioned, together with Mr. Spray, Messrs. Logier and Conke’s 
arrangements and performances, and those of the greater part of the 
instrumental musicians, were offered and given, without fee or reward. 

The second concert was got up in the Rotunda, by the same perfor- 
mers, and immediately treading on the heels of the first, that the 
Public might not fall asleep on the subject. 

The performance of the second was (if possible) superior to the first, 
with the exception of the old drunken harper, who was most successful 
in murdering some of our most favourite national airs. The audience, 
although not crowded, was very respectable indeed. 

From this short statement it may naturally be supposed, that a sum 
of not less than five hundred pounds, was collected at the two concerts, 
and from the subscribers. Such a sum, with a capital house, (a gene- 
rous gift from the Lord Bishop of Kildare) were sufficient to establish 
the school with at least twenty pupils, who ought to be by this time, 
nearly able to earn their bread. 

These considerations were occasioned by reading the transactions of 
the Belfast Harp Society, which is supported solely by the inhabitants of 
Belfast and its neighbourhood, without the assistance of concerts, free 
house, &c.—That Society, much to its credit, can produce twelve 
performers on the Harp already, while Dublin, with the assistance of the 
first musical talent, a lange and respectable subscription, and two public 
concerts, cannot as yet produce one; nor does the Public know that even 
one, pupil is under instruction. 

For the Committee, and for every member of the Dublin Harp Society, 
Lhave the highest respect; but 1 am of opinion, that money received 
from the Public, especially for national or charitable purposes, should be 
publicly accounted for: if that has not been done, it ought to be done as 
soon as possible; ‘tis better late than never. 

The following questions naturally arise—Why did not the Society re- 
turn public thanks for the musical assistance received? Why was not a 
statement of all receipts, expenses and disbursements laid before the 
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Public? If it be true that several of the tradesmen’s bills are still un- 
paid, is the Committee to be blamed, or what is become of the money? 
Finally, does the Society exist, or is a new fund necessary for its esta- 
blishment and support? 

* Jan. 12th, 1810. A SuBscriBER. 


We are very sorry we cannot satisfy our correspondent on this head, 
but shall be happy to afford tie same medium which he has made use of, 
to those persons who are concerned.— Editors. 


Eee 


HIBERNIAN LYCEUM SOCIETY. . 


AT a period when the ingenuity of our Youth appears to be on the 
stretch, to discover new modes of indulgence in dissipation and folly ; 
when the little progress which our nation has made, appears to have 
been almost exclusively in the line of intemperance and lewdness ; we 
would be willing to indulge the hope, that the institution of societies, 
for the promotion and cultivation of oratory, literature, science, &c. 
would become more frequent : and, however rude such beginnings, and 
feeble-such infant attempts, we are willing, to the utmost of our power, 
to promote views so laudable, and dispositions so ingenuous. 

The little Society which goes by the name of the Hibernian Lyceum, 
owes its origin, we understand, to a few school-boys, who, with the 
advice and consent of their preceptor, met weekly, to indulge themselves 
in attempts at oratory, on given questions ; and were induced, from the 
love of applause, so natural to the mind, to admit to their meeting-room 
as many as were willing to become their auditors. Finding, however, 
that this unrestricted liberty was often productive of tumult; they were 
obliged to contract their original plan, and confine admission to those 
who were furnished with tickets. 

Those who, in London, have attended to public meetings, for the pur- 
pose of debat¢, must have witnessed with pleasure the height of perfec- 
tion, to which the custom of speaking hath brought many, who at their 
outset could scarcely connect two sentences, or deliver them without he- 
sitation. We know nothing of so unpropitious a nature in Irish genius, 
that should make us despair of equal advantages resulting from the 
same cause. That confidence, at least, may be acquired, which will 
teach a man to deliver his sentiments with perspicuity, if not with ele- 
gance: and, as Lord Chesterfield remarks, he who can bring himself with 
promptitude and propriety, to deliver, in the presence of fourteen or 
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fifteen persons, the sentiments of his mind, will, in time, find it no 
difficult task to address as many hundreds. 

The youth of the persons who compose this Society renders them 
unfair objects for severe criticism : judicious remarks, sentences elegantly 
turned, and reasoning ingenious, if not always conclusive, mark the 
rising talents of a few of its members; and they who have not the 
happiness to be possessed of equal abilities, may not only listen with 
pleasure, but derive instruction, 

We would beg leave to notice to these young speakers, a few im- 
proprieties, which, more than any other cause may make them fall into 
contempt. 

» Ist. The long silence which often follows an elaborate, and, as it has 
been asserted, a studied harangue, a fault which, like many others, 
could be remedied by a previous consultation. 

Qdly. The affectation of addressing the Chairman by the name of 
Mr. Speaker, and the still more glaring absurdity of stiling the opposing 
orator, the learned gentleman. The members should recollect that they 
sit not in the House of Commons, and if they did, that the appellation 
of ‘the learned gentleman” is only used, when the profession of 
the person addressed, implies that he is so. 

3dly. The too common practice of entering with acrimony on subjects, 
in no manner connected with the question of debate ; and what, is still 
more indecent and intolerable, the custom of calling on gentlemen, 
by-name, to speak, according to agreement, and exposing them to the 
auditors, should they be unable or disinclined. 

4thly. The gross impropriety of objecting to persons, as not having 
obtained admission by tickets The folly of such remarks is least equal 
to the indelicacy ; as the real error must lie with the door-keeper. 

We would be understood to have made these objections entirely from 
a desire to see them obviated; and wish every success to an under- 
taking, at once productive of utility and amusement. 


*T* 





CURIOUS GLEANINGS. 
MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 
The Sonds Family. 
OF this family was Sir George Sonds, Bart. of the county of Kent, 


who had two sons, arrived almost to the age of manhood, and had 
each a new suit of clothes, made of the same cloth, and trimmed 
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alike in every thing, saving for distinction sake, that the eldest had 
gold buttons, and the youngest but silver; for which he bore his 
brother such a grudge and hatred (for nothing else could be assigned 
as the cause of it) that he barbarously murdered him in his bed, 
as he lay sleeping by him. He clove his head and brains asunder with 
a cleaver, and not satisfied with that inhumanity, gave him seven 
or-eight stabs to the heart with a stiletto, and having finished that 
bloody scene, went next away to his father's bed-side and told him 
of it, rather pleasing himself with the dismal tragedy he had acted 
than discovering any remorse or sorrow. He was immediately ap- 
prehended, committed to Maidstone jail, condemned at the assizes 
following, and executed accordingly. 





Sir Humphry Tufton. 


ABOUT the middle of the last century, we find him engaged in a 
suit in the star chamber, against Mr. Christopher Nevil, son to the 
Earl of Abergavenny, for a riot ; the circumstances of this affair, worthy 
in itself of ridicule, are but sparingly detailed, and do little credit 
to the discretion of one, or the honesty of the other party. Miss 
Margaret Morley had been, it appears, known to Mr. Nevil prior to 
her marriage with Sir Humphry; he had even gone so far as to make 
certain overtures, which not being considered of an honourable cast, 
were by her, as they deserved, rejected ; these, however, he renewed, 
after her union with that Baronet; she accordingly made her husband 
acquainted with the views of Mr. Nevil, and that he had solicited 
her chastity, as well before marriage, as since. Desirous of punishing 
this flagrant offence, he caused Lady Tufton to write letters to Mr. Nevil, 
by which she gave him hopes of her favours; and appointed one night a 
place of meeting, but the lover was met, not by his mistress, well inclined 
(as he hoped to find her,) but by Sir Humphry’ himself with a friend : 
they had put on the disguise of female habits for the occasion: Nevil 
himself happened to be attended in the same way, and a quarrel ensued ; 
which got the better is not known; but the vindictive husband became 
prosecutor for what-he termed a riot, and in this sense it was admitted by 
the defendant ; but on the solicitation of the lady's chastity he demurred, 
which was thought good by the court, although the inducement was 
considered as an aggravation of the offence, and the bill was allowed in 
opposition to one brought against him by Mr. Nevil, 
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Isle of Thanet. 


THE isle of Thanet, from whence this noble family takes its title, 
is situated in the north part of Kent, and is celebrated for being 
the door through which arts, science, and divine knowledge came into 
this happy island. The Britons called it Richborough Isle, from its 
vicinity to the city of that name. The Saxons denominated it Thanet, 
from a word in their language which signifies fire ; conjectured to have 
been so named from the many beacons erected in it, to give warning 
against the common enemy. The extent of the island is about eleven 
miles from east to west, and nine from north to south. It contains ten. 
parishes, and had formerly as many churches, though now only seven 
remain. The soil, in general, is sterile, and through the good manage- 
ment of its occupiers, produces such crops of grain in favourable seasons, 
as are scarcely to be equalled, cultivated in every part with corn or 
garden-stuff, but contains little wood, ‘Nor must I forget, (says 
Camden) what redounds to the especial praise of the inhabitants, 
particularly of those who live near the ports of Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Broadstairs. They are excessively industrious, getting their living like 
amphibious animals, both by sea and land, making the most of both 
elements, being both fishermen and ploughmen, soldiers and sailors: 
the same persons that guide a plough in the field, guiding the helm 
at sea, In the different seasons of the year they make nets, catch cod, 
herrings, whitings, mackarel, &c.; make trading voyages, manure their 
lands with sea-weeds, plough, sow, harrow, reap, and store their corn, 
expert in both professions, and so carrying on the round of labour. 
They are likewise very active in recovering lost goods from shipwrecked 
vessels." 


SRSA TEIN. tacts mem oree rete 
Thanet House. 


THANET House in Aldersgate-street, in the parish of St. Botolph, 
London, was built by the most eminent architect of this time in 
England, Inigo Jones, who studied in Italy under the famous Andrea 
Palladio, and was the town residence of the family of Thanet, It 
was a magnificent old house of the Ionic order, an edifice, say the London 
historians, that deserves a better situation, and greater care for preserv- 
ing it from the injuries of time: but the politeness of the town is so far 
removed from hence, that it is hardly possible this fabric should be kept, 
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or admired as- it ought.. It is uncertain when they quitted this mansion 
for another in Great Russel-street, but it must have been some time 
before the year 1681, for it was then in possession of Cooper, earl of 
Shaftesbury, who had hired or purchased it for the purpose of living 
in the city, to inflame the minds of the citizens, among whom he 
used to boast he could raise 10,000 brisk boys by the holding up of 
his finger. It was from this house he was committed to the Tower, 
and upon his papers being searched, was found the draft of an association 
to exclude the duke of York from the throne, and other measures 
highly treasonable. He also attempted to get into the magistracy, but 
being disappointed in his views, and terrified at the apprehensions le+t 
the conspiracy he had entered into against his prince, should be detected 
he fled in 1683 to Holland, where he soon died of the gout. It has 
‘since been a tavern, and has undergone various fortunes, until in 1750, 
it was converted into a lying-in-hospital, a most humane institution, 
supported by voluntary contributions. [It has since been a general 
dispensary] Of the earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Pennant relates, ‘ That 
when he was in power he urged the Dutch war with uncommon 
animosity, and always concluded his speeches with delenda est Carthago. 
When ‘he fied to Holland, he was so fearful of being given up, that 
he solicited'to be made a burgher of Amsterdam, in order to secure 
his person: the magistracy conferred on him the privilege, with 
these remarkable words; 4 nostra Carthagine nondum deleta salutem 


accipe, 


Female Sheriffs and Justices. 


NICHOLAS, earl of Thanet, was succeeded by his next brother, 
John, the fourth earl, born on August 7, 1638, He also succeeded his 
mother Margaret, countess of Thanet, as Baron of Clifford, Westmore- 
land and Vescey, who by her last will bearing date the 19th of June 
1676, gave the Yorkshire and Westmoreland estates to this John, 
her second son, for life: her ladyship departed this life on August 
14th following, and he became possessed of those estates, with the 
hereditary sheriffdoms of Westmoreland and Cumberland; for it fre- 
quently happened in those hereditary sheriffdoms, that female heiresses 
became possessed of them, and were consequently sheriffs of those 
districts; for thére are several instances of women bearing that office, 
as may be seen in most of the treatises in which that duty is mentioned ; 
and those things required by it, not proper to be undertaken by a female, 
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were entrusted to a deputy, or shire-clerk in their name. Not only 
the office of sheriff, but even justice of the peace, has been in the 
hands of the fair sex; for among the Harleian manuscripts is a very 
remarkable note taken from Mr. Attorney-general Noy’s readings in 
Lincoin's Inn, in 1632, in which upon the point whether the office 
of a justice of a forest might be executed by a woman, it was said 
that Margaret countess of Richmond, mother to Henry “/II. was a 
justice of peace; that the lady Bartlet was made a justice of peace, 
by queen Mary, in Gloucestershire, and that in Sussex, one—Rouse 
a woman, did usually sit upon the bench at the assizes and sessions, 
among other justices, gladio cincta (girded with a sword); and it 
is equally certain, that Anne, countess of Pembroke, exercised the 
office of hereditary sheriff of Westmoreland, and at the assizes at 
Appleby, sat with the judges on the bench, which puts this point beyond 
a question. 





The Three Brethren Trees. 


IN one of the above-mentioned estates, called Whinfield Forest, situ- 
ate six miles from Appleby, in the county of Westmoreland, is a sur- 
prizing lange oak tree, which for several generations has been the 
admiration of the northern inhabitants, and is deemed such a singularity 
that Mr. William Todd, formerly of Moore-house, in the aforesaid 
county, has thought it a sufficient subject to delineate on a plate, 
and has given an entertaining historical description thereof. Its size 
may be doubted; I shall therefore take the liberty to give the de- 
scription. Mr. Todd says, ‘This most surprising large oak tree, has 
stood in this forest near two hundred and seventy years, by the 
nearest computation of the neighbouring inhabitants of that county ; 
it is supposed’ to have derived its name from two other trees which 
formerly stood near the place, which being all of so wonderful a size, 
and nearly resembling each other, were therefore called ‘The Three 
Brethren Trees.’ The circumference of this (which is supposed the 
most wonderful of the three) measures 14 yards, or 42 -feet, being 
nearly of this thickness to the height of fifteen feet from the root; 
from thence to the branches it diminishes proportionably ; as to the 
true height thereof, it is a little uncertain to account for, especially, 
as th. top part (together with most of the principal branches) has 
been broken off many years; but to the nearest estimation possible, 
according to my own observation, it appears to be at least fifty feet, 
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or nearly: as to the circumference at the top (as it now remains) 
it may, in respect to that proportion be supposed to have been ten 
feet higher, exclusive of the several tall branches, which consequently 
have been hitherto belonging. Thus it appears, that the true height 
as near as possible, may be said to have been sixty feet in solid timber, 
which in respect to so wonderful a thickness is also equally admirable. 
The spreading, or side branches, are also mostly decayed or broken 
off, yet what is very surprising, of those which remain (although but 
stumps) there is one which is observed at the spring seasons to shoot 
forth and bear leaves.—If it were pogsible an acorn of this wonderful 
tree could be procured, it certainly would deserve a place in the British 
Museum, and might equally be admired as a curiosity not the least 
inferior to any one contained therein. Having thus particularly 
described the outside situation of this most famous tree, I shall 
without doubt more surprise the reader in giving the inside descrip- 
tion, which, as near reality as possible, is as follows: On the north- 
east side, next that of Temple Sowerby, is a large entrance, cut 
and broken out in form of a door way, where people either walk in on 
: foot, or ride in on horseback, and though this may appear a singular 
circumstance, the truth of it is well known to those persons who have 
had the curiosity to observe it, several of whom are now in London and 
other parts of England, &c. As to the inward prospect, it is rather 
dismal than otherwise, representing as it were, part of some ruinous 
castle, or ancient tower, being so much inwardly decayed, as even 
reduced almost to a shell: near the top in the cavities within, are 
several of those animals called bats, and the martins also resort thither 
in great numbers: the lower part is most wonderfully spacious, and 
will easily admit (as before observed) of a horse and man therein 
to turn about at pleasure; it is also a very convenient receptacle 
for the deer in stormy weather, which in this forest are many in 
number, and are esteemed not inferior to any in England.’ 


s a) 
Extraordinary Story of Mademoiselle St, * * * *, a French Lady. 


MADEMOISELLE de St. * * * *, the only daughter of a wealthy 
Parisian Banker, was in the seventeenth year of her age, seized with 
a violent disorder in her head and stomach, which, at length, threw 
her into convulsion fits, in one of which she expired, at least she 
seemed to expire, in the opinion of all about her, no symptoms of 
any remains of life being perceivable through’her whole frame. 
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It was the custom all over France, at this time (as in the early 
part of the last century) to make the day of interment the next, 
or the next but one, at farthest, after that of the disease. Poor 
Mademoiselle St. * ** * was dressed in her funeral habiliments, 
carried into a room hung with black, and laid on a couch covered 
with the same; the equipage of death was all set forth: her parents, 
and the rest of her friends withdrawn: nobody remained, but two 
priests, who were appointed to attend the corpse, and pass the night 
in prayer for the peace of her departed soul. Their oraisons 
were not half told over, before some symptoms of life appearing 
in their fair charge, the family were immediately roused, who‘finding 
breath was indeed returned, put her into a warm bed; which, with 
the help of cordials, and other reviving spirits, prescribed by the 
physicians, in a few hours restored her both to her speech’ and senses, 

For a few days she seemed to enjoy a most perfect health ; her 
convulsions had quite left her, her eyes resumed their former lus- 
tre, and her complexion all its freshness; but soon the roses faded 
in her cheeks, and a livid paleness overspread her face; she grew 
extremely lean, yet her waist so much enlarged itself, that she was 
judged in danger of a dropsy: remedies proper for that distemper 
were given to her, but without effect. 

Her disorder, as it proved, sprung from a very different cause, 
than what it was ascribed to.—In fact, she was great with child, 
and the physicians having discovered it, acquainted her parents with it. 

It is not to be doubted, but that so alarming an information must 
involve them in the utmost confusion: they flew to the apartment 
of their daughter, and upbraided her with the deception she had put 
upon them. The first shock of this accusation threw her into a 
swoon; on her recovery, she fell at their feet, and protested her 
innocence with tears of mingled shame and grief—They looked on 
each other, and knew not what to think; and both were equally 
tempted to suspect the skill of the physicians, rather than the veracity 
of a young creature, whom they had bred up in the strictest rules 
of truth and virtue, and whom they had never found to deviate from 
either.—They sent, however, to consult other gentlemen of the fa- 
culty, and also several skilful women, who all joined to confirm 
what the former had alledged, to the distraction of the young lady, 
and the perplexity of her kindred. 

At last the dreadful hour of conviction came on:—she fell into 
those agonies, which all women are condemned to suffer in becoming 
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mothers; yet still she persisted in denying she ever transgressed the 
laws of chastity: believing herself in the pangs of death, she begged 
her spiritual director might. be sent for—He came.—After confessing to 
him those trifling offences which human nature can never be said 
to -be totally free from, she desired absolution; which he refused, 
telling her, he was well assured she had not been sincere in her 
confession, and then exhorted her not to deceive the world, or heaven. 
—He remonstrated to her, that the crime of which she was accused 
was venial, in comparison with that of denying it in those solemn 
moments. On this she wept bitterly, but still avowed her innocence. 

This manner of behaviour appeared so monstrous in her, that 
every one cried out, she merited no pity or assistance. Her mother, 
however, suffered a midwife to come to her relief, and she was soon 
after, amidst horrors inconceivable, delivered of a son. 

The measures which had been taken to prevail on her to relate 
the truth, and her steady perseverance in attesting her ignorance 
of what was laid to her charge, even after a living proof of it was 
brought to the world, afforded much matter for speculation: the 
story spread from one to another, till it became the general discourse. 

The ecclesiastics were most of all concerned, and knew not how 
to judge of it; the whole conduct of Mademoiselle St. * * * * had 
till this unhappy accident, been unblameable, and they could not 
account for her becoming, all at once, so hardened in guilt. Some 
among them had the superstition to imagine she had been, unknown to 
herself, ‘made pregnant by an incubus, and therefore urged that 
both she and the infant should be committed to the flames. The 
affair was laid before the bishop, and a grand consultation was held 
among the reverend fathers, in what manner she snould be dealt 
with: his lordship was willing to question her himself, before he 
would determine on any thing; and for this purpose she was cited 
to appear at his palace, where several of the superior clergy were 
also required to be present. 

The day appointed being arrived, she went, led by her weeping 
parents, who almost stood in.as much need of support. The answers 
she gave to the bishops interrogatories, were the same as heretofore 
to others; on which he was going to pronounce sentence, which 
it was thought would not have been the most mild; when a young 
gentleman, who had the appearance of an officer, rushed hastily into 
the room, crying out nothing could be decreed, with justice, against 
that lady, till what he had to urge in her defence was heard. The 
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permission he desired being granted, he approached the throne where 
the bishop was sitting, and after making his proper submissions, 
surprised the whole assembly with the following speech : 

“Pardon me, my lord, and you, most reverend fathers, that thus 
uncalled, I presume to’ appear before your sacred tribunal; but truth, 
justice, and all those laws, by which an honest soul is bound, oblige me 
to vindicate the spotless innocence of Mademoiselle St. * * * *, and 
to confess that the guilt you are about to condemn, is all my own: 
should my life be judged the sole expiation of the crime, I voluntary 
offer, even that, a sacrifice to the offended laws, and the fame of 
this much injured lady: but I will not detain your lordship’s attention 
by any unnecessary prelude. Being intended for the church, I was 
a novice of the order of St. Francis, at the time of Mademoiselle St. 
** * *'s supposed death, and was made choice of to assist father 
Belcourt in his devotions on that occasion: the closeness of the room, 
the heat of the weather, or some other cause, affected the good father 
so much, he was obliged to go out for alittle air. I had heard much 
talk of this lady's beauty, but never saw her; and having this op- 
portunity, had the curiosity to lift up the lawn with which her face 
was covered; she seemed indeed very lovely:—I could not think 
her dead: I fancied I saw breath issue from her lips: I put my hand 
upon her bosom, and felt some warmth in it: a diabolical propensity 
that instant seized me; my reason was extinct: religion, honour, 
decency, no longer had any place in me. It would be to add to the 
crime to repeat the manner of it. What I have already said, and 
the consequences, with which your lordship is acquainted, prove it 
but too plain. I shall only say, that in the struggle between life and 
death, she was entirely ignorant of the violation I had the impiety 
to perpetrate. Father Belcourt soon after returned, and we alarmed the 
family. 

“ As to myself, the death of an elder brother, giving a sudden turn 
to my affairs, I quitted the altar, to which, indeed, I had no real 
call, and went into the army. I returned but last night to this 
city, when, upon hearing the whole circumstances of this unhappy 
affair, I hesitated not a moment to reveal the truth, as I should have 
looked upon it a greater crime to have suffered it to remain a mys- 
tery, than that of committing the act itself.” 

After this declaration, he resigned himself to the judgment of the 
bishop; but the affair was of too much importance to admit of an 
imuediate decision. 
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The whole assembly was filled with the utmost astonishment at 
what they heard, and for the present could only order him into con- 
finement, and acquit Mademoiselle St. * * * * of all blame. 

Mons. Uraimont had many friends, particularly an uncle, who was 
prior of the Benedictines ; these alledged in his favour, that the 
crime he had been guilty of, came not under the denomination of 
sacrilege, the lady not being actually dead at the time of committing 
it, and this argument joined to the generosity of his behaviour, 
pleaded so strongly in his behalf, that it was thought proper to drop 
all further prosecution. ; 

Nothing now remained, but for Mons, Uraimont to make what 
satisfaction was in his power, tothe injured family of St. * * * *, 
which he did, by publicly espousing the lady, and settling on her 
a very large jointure, 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Treatise on the Diseases of Dublin, by Martin Tuomy, M. D.T. C.D. 
PRINTED BY FOLDS, DUBLIN, 1810. 


THIS work, which takes in Observations on all the Diseases incident 
to the Metropolis, and indeed we may say the Kingdom, convinces 
us, that the author has been laboriously successful in his exertions 
to trace the different Complaints which we daily and hourly hear 
from the inhabitants of this city, to their several sources. Having 
done this, the Doctor most ingeniously offer to the consideration 
of the Profession, and others who may be capable of profiting by 
them, such useful information, as must eventually prove beneficial 
to mankind.—We are sorry that our limits do not permit us to give 
extracts from the body of the work ; we beg leave however, to draw 
the attention of the reader to a part of the Doctor's Preface, which 
we give in his own words. 

“I found that in many disorders, whatever might have been the 
original exciting cause, a morbid or diseased secretion in the alimentary 
canal, and in the abdominal viscera, particularly the liver, occasioned 
the greatest part or the whole of the patient's suffering ; though that 
injured secretion could only be considered as the effect of the primary 
causes ; and that the remedies which restored the healthy secretions 
ef these organs were the best for curing the disease. A great number 
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of particular instances, irresistibly leading to this general induction, 
impelled me to adopt the classification of hepatic and _bilious diseases, 
which will be found in this work.” 

We earnestly recommend the perusal of this book to the public. 









Stories for Calumniators : interspersed with Remarks on the Disad- 
vantages, Misfortunes, and Habits, of the Irish, by J. B. Trotter, Esq. 










FITZPATRICK, PRINTER.—lls. 4dh.—2 vols. 12mo. 


ON a work of this nature, under the existing circumstances of Ireland, 
there must necessarily arise two very opposite opinions :—some will 
hail it as patriotic; others pronounce it mischievous.—lIts literary 
merits come more properly within our notice than its political ten- 
dency: but on this occasion it may be but candid to let Mr. Trotter 
(and he is a gentleman who has a legitimate right to rank in the first 
class of genius which distinguishes the present day) speak for himself. ‘ 

** Here it may be asked, for what purpose renew the memory of 
such events? Why inflame one party? Why provoke another? I 
answer, I write in the humble hope of preventing, in some degree, 
in future, such unhappy errors and extremes as have hitherto lace- 
rated my unfortunate country.” 












‘*Oh Persa! revolve these things within thy mind, 
And justice nonour—Let violence no more occur.” 
HEs1op. 













We, however, by no means wish to recognize as articles of our 
political creed, all the opinions which Mr. Trotter has advanced in 
the work before us. But leaving these to the investigation of the 
satirist; and the peculiarities of his diction to the nibbling of our 
minor critis, we would recommend to public notice some of the many 
beautiful, interesting, and pathetic passages with which Mr. Trotter's work 
abounds.—Here we have too much to lament the narrow limits to 
which we are confined. The work itself is a collection of stories 
and mere sentimental observations strung together not without some 
taste: but sometimes in “ wild disorder.” Hence many of its pages 
will appear to much more advantage in the abstract than the aggregate. 
Hence it is a rich mine from which a monthly publication may in its 
review départment be at once embellished and dignified—For these 
reasons we shall not conclude our remarks in the present number, 
as we have much to say to the author, 
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Quercus, or Oaks: from the French of Michaux, Histoire des Chenes 
de L’ Amerique Septentrionale, with Notes and an Appendix, by Walter 
Wade, Esq. M.L.S. of the King and Queen's College of Physicians 
in Ireland, &c. &c. &c. 


GRAISBERRY AND CAMPBELL, PRINTERS. 


‘THIS work which we think highly interesting to the Public, has not 
been taken notice of by any of our Reviewers, and we are not a little 
surprised that, while the puerile Productions of a day, are extolled to the 
highest degree, works of national utility are passed by unnoticed. 

Our Translator, in his introduction to this work, on the several 
species of Oaks, maks the following observations : 

“ It is of very little consequence to estimate the utility of the oak 
according to ancient records, or whether mankind in the early ages 
lived upon the Acorn. It is very probable that the word, Acorn, was 
formerly a generic name, applied to different fruits. The Arabs called 
the date-tree Tamar, and to this they added a specific name, when they 
wished to distinguish it from other fruits; thus the Tamarin or 
Tamarind was called Tamar Hendi, the fate of India, &c, 

The Greeks made use of the word Balanos to signify the date, the 
chesnut, the acorn, and the people employed in gathering such fruits 
were called Balanistes. The Latins also used the word Glans as a 
generic name, the date wes called Glans Phenicia, the chesnut Glung 
Sardiana, the fruit of the walnut, Jovis.glans or Juglans, &c, 

In short, the Gauls called the fruit of many trees indiscriminately 
acorns, as the acorn of the oak, the beech of the walnut, &c. It is there- 
fore to be presumed, that under the generic term acorn, dates, chesnuts, 
&c. have been formerly, as well as at the present day, preferred to the 
fruit of the oak, as the food of many nations. 

Plutarch calls the Arcadians Balanephages, and observes that they 
were considered as invincible, because their principle food consisted of 
acorns. Without recurring to ancient history, 1 will admit that it 
is very probable, acorns might be eatable. It is certain that throughout 
the Morea and Asia Minor, a sort of acorn, fit. to he eaten, is sold 
in their markety at the present day. Olivier, who some time since 
visited these countries, bas ascertained the fact. Michaux says, that at 
Bagdad he eat the best acorns, that grew in Mesopotamia and Curdistan ; 
they are as thick and as long as a man’s finger; he also tasted of those 
which are eaten in Spain, and they appeared to be rather sweet. Des- 
fontaines makes mention, in the Memoires of the Academy of Sciences, 
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of the acorns of the Quercus ballota being good for eating. Michaux’s 
object is to speak of the value of the oak as universally employed, and 
to make known the different species, which he observed in North 
America.” 

There are two other works, on the different kinds of grass, &c. by the 
same author, which we would recommend to the perusal of those 


who are fond of botanical pursuits. 


SRE AMEE ec eR 





CLERICAL STRICTURES. 


Sermon preached at St. Catharine's, for the female Children, Jan. 14th. 
1810, by the Rev. Peter Roe, A. M. Vicar of Dungarven, Minister of 
St. Mary's, Kilkenny, and Chaplain of the Gar-ison of that City. 


TEXT, JAMES i.—27. 
* Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the father- 
** therless and widow in their afflictions, and to keep himself unspotted from the 


** world.” 


IN the arduous pursuit of clerical criticism, (a subject unattempted ex- 
cept in one publication) i: is far from a discouraging circumstance, that 
our labours commence with such a character as Mr. Roe ; elegant without 
affectation—powerful, but not boisterous—purely evangelical, yet com- 
pletely rational. Mr. Roe's former labours in the wide field of charity 
are well known, and have been duly appreciated by the Irish public. 
With the lustre of undiminished abilities he has returned to his annual 
work of benevolence, on behalf of the poor children of St. Catharine's ; 
and on no occasion did he ever exhibit more of that pathos that melts 
the heart, and that power of God which subdues the in-dwelling corrup- 
tions of nran. 

We remember somewhere to have seen the remark, “ that every man 
has just as much modesty as he possesses merit.” —We are not inclined to 
admit the fact generally. Mr. Roe may however be adduced as a particu- 
instance. He began this elegant discourse with remarking, “ It has 
** once more fallen to my lot to be the advocate of this charity; and if 
“« the relief to he afforded this day depended on the ability or eloquence 
* of the Preacher, I should have shrunk back from the duty to which I 
“am called; but the oftener I address you on this subject the greater is 
“* my conviction that you will feel tenderly and give liberally.” 

We were much delighted with Mr. Roe’s sound but luminous descrip- 
tion of “ true religion.”—It was indeed one of the finest passages iu the 
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sermon, and its effect on the whole congregation was irresistible-— 
** Many are the opinions entertained about true religion; but while the 
“ mind is unenlightened, those opinions are erroneous.—True religion is 
* to have and follow the Spirit in heart, and the Word in hand. The na- 
“ ture and effect of pure religion will appear in the hearts and lives of 
“ those who possess it, as it is always joined with true charity and holi- 
“ ness.—The possessor will have n KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS CHRIST; 
“and to be pure and undefiled before God and the. Father is HIS 
** OBJECT,” 

On the comforts of religion our orator next enlarged, clearly 
establishing the glorious position, that, of all other things in this 
our world, “TRUE PELIGION IS MOST CALCULATED TO 
MAKE MAN HAPPY.” 

Mr. Roe concluded this energetic part of the sermon with a quotation 
from Locke, ‘‘ The ‘religion of the Gospel is pure and free from error, 
“ superstition, and hypocricy.—It has GOD FOR ITS AUTHOR— 
“SALVATION FOR ITS. END—AND TRUTH, WITHOUT ANY 
“ MIXTURE OF ERROR FOR ITS MATTER.” 

Space fails us, to follow this eloquent preacher throughout his 
description of the effects of true religion on the heart and practice 
of the Christian—his nice distinction when “ visiting the widow and 
the fatherless” when it arises from the love of God, and when 
it doesnot, &ec. &e. 

Mr. Roe next enumerated some of the most striking examples 
from scripture of those who stood “ undefiled before God,"—Noah, 
Daniel, Jeremiah, the Apostles, &c. were instanced as so many bright 
examples of the power and evidence of Christianity. 

In pleading for the charity, Mr Roe was powerful and impressive. 
“The temporal happiness and everlasting doom of some.of these 
** poor children perhaps hang on the bounty of the present hour.” 
‘* Those who possess the means, and witheld it WOULD BE ACCOUNT- 
‘« ABLE BEFORE GOD.” He added “ The enjoyment of these 
“* goods are only for a season PERHAPS YOU MAY BE TAKEN 
«FROM THEM BEFORE TO-MORROW !!!—I rest my claims 
“ on the real merit of instruction.” 

We will not attempt describing what we felt on hearing Mr. Roe 








make the following remark, relative to the females who have been 
brought up in this school—The reader of this sentence however 
(in proportion to his love of society, and of Religion) must feel it 
likewise, ‘‘ Ever since the year 1789 [a period of Twenry-onz Years!) 
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“ NOT ONE OF THESE FEMALES HAVE DEVIATED FROM 
« THE PATH OF VIRTUE!!!!" 

This Sermon was closed with one ef.the most remarkable cireum- 
stances that perhaps ever arrested the attention of a congregation : 
Mr. Roe (taking a small paper from his pocket), with a most impressive 
manner observed : Yesterday a letter was put into my hand, and the 
reading it may have a good effect.— 

«« 4 labouring man is informed of the Charity this day—and as he 
** was reared and brought up in a charitable institution, thought it 
«« his duty to do all he could to dave 2l—which he has sent to this 
“* charity, but desires his name to be kept concealed.” 

“This sum came from a man whose earning does not exceed 
“* one shilling per day. ‘GO AND DO THOU LIKEWISE.’ Ve 


R/S LRA RC 
THE REPUDIATION OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
(With a Caricature.) 

EVERY one, whether enemy or friend of France, must be more or less 
affected by the singular fate of this lady. She must needs possess either a 
very great or very little mind. She resembles sonte very striking cha- 
racter in a novel or romance, whose portrait is dfawn much larger than 
life, the better to strike the eye, or engage the attention of the reader. 
The first husband, the Count Beauharnois (spelt Beauharnay in the pro- 
cess of Fouquir Tinville, the accusateur publique of Franice, alias Attor- 
ney-General of Robespierre), suffered under the axe of the revolutionary 
guillotine, on the 28d of July, 1794. He had been a meniber of the 
Constituent Assembly, and was an ex-general as well as an ex-noble. 
Beauharnois died in his thirty-fourth year, and was a native of Marti- - 
nique. The motives for his arrest and execution are contained in the 
thirty-eighth class of the dreadful code then existing at the conciergerie ; 
where, among other articles specified, he was charged with conspiracy 
against the Republic, by holding correspondence with its foreign enemies, 
as well as with the late King and Queen, and partaking in the crimes of 
Bailly and La Fayette. His widow, who now makes so conspicuous a 
character in the great political drama of Europe, and indeed of the whole 
civilized globe, was a woman of the first fashion, and of the most interest- 
ing manners. The connexion which Bonaparte made by espousing this _ 
lady, may be said to have secured his safe passage through the red sea of 
the Revolution, at that precise crisis. It is not going too far to say he 
then owed every thing to her, and she now is pleased to say she owes 
every thing to him. Be this as it may, she quits the splendid scene with 
a mildness and modesty becoming an ange), though the lying historians 
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of our own and other countries have wantonly and wickedly painted her 
asa devil. She takes her leave of the busy world, and we take our 
leave of her. The safety and the completion of her character, require 
her mouth should be for ever shut on politics. The scourge of the 
French Revolution swept her husband from her sight, but it opened a 
road (without such a cause for ever to be closed) to a royal throne, to 
an imperial diadem!! What miracles have been wrought in the moral 
world within these few years! If we may judge of the fature by the past, 
what wonders shall we not experience, before the wheel, or tather chain, 
of this vast machine is quite run down. 

Napoleon has now time calmly to survey his vast acquisitions. He is 
bent on future projects in his life time, but deeply affected hy considera- 
tions of posthumous fame and posthumous concerns, and having the in- 
stance of the instability of the dominions of the son of a Philip, his great 
prototype before him, for want of an heir to his thrones, he repudiates his 
wife, hisEmpress, not alledging the smallest imputation in her conjugal 
fidelity and duty, to search for this desideratum, which cannot, in the eye 
of religion in general, lawfully be had, without doing that which violates 
the particular religion of his own country!! 

The Roman Catholic Faith admits of no divorce! Napoleon does not 
do that which Harry the Eighth condescended to do, viz. to ask the 
Pope’s dispensation, where accusation was thought wanting. Napoleon 
solicits no permission from temporal sovereignty for joining states toge- 
ther, nor from spiritual sovereignty for putting away a wifé. No code, 
whether relating to religious rites, or to forms preseribed by the jus gen- 
tium, impose any restraint on this Colossus of power : he will account to 
noone on earth for his actions. ‘The dimensions of his mind may be tolera- 
bly guessed at by his recent declaration to the Legislative Body assembled 
to address him—*‘ With the assistance of God, and the constant love of 
my people, | will overcome whatever shall oppose my great designs,” 
The extent of this flattery to his nation, andthreat toour own, is nosecret 
to those who have watched the gradations of his rise and of his eoncep- 
tions. It remains to be seen whether the successful exertions of the few 
choice spirits of Britain, now on their legs, shall frustrate the great pro- 
ject of our implacable foe, at onee so capacious in mind, and so uncon- 
trouled in fortune, The very manner in which he speaks of our means 
and of our measures, is intended to draw upon us the contempt, of 
the whole world. He qualifies the bulk of the nation as drones, and our 
rulers as drivellers. Here the words of Cicero against Cataline are for- 
cibly impressed upon our minds. “ How long will the country put up 
with this, &c.?” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


The Sonnet, though so ill adapted to the English language, has been attempted 
by almost every English Poet.—Milton, who transplanted into our soil the fairest 
flowers of Italy, left it not ungathered; his classic mind saw and seized its 
beauties ; but to compose in our language a good Sonnet requires the genius of a 
Milton, while every Italian rhymer is equal to the task. The language of Italy, so 
fertile in similar terminations, affords a choice which our’s denies ;—The English 
Sonnet, therefore, embraces all the difficulty of the Italian, without any of its 
facilities ; while the necessary recurrence of the same rhyme compels a stiffness 
of style, an harshness of expression, and a quaintness of sentiment. Hence has 
tho Sonnet become an object of parody;—but the manner of the parody has been 
sadly mistaken :—the reader should be led along its perusal as if it were serious ;— 
the deception should be delicately managed, and not until the last line, nay, if pos- 
sible, the last word, should the ridicule be discovered.—The reader should be sur- 
prised into the laugh ;—but if the writer plunges even with his first line into the 
broad burlesque, the effect of the parody is utterly lost. 

That we may not however be accused of laying down rules which cannot or 
should not be observed, we subjoin the following specimens of the genuine Paradical 
Sonnet : 





A SENTIMENTAL SONNET. 





Ah I am very sad, indeed I am !— 
Come melancholy Muse, my wanderings meet ; 
We for each other fittest are, I weet ; 
And as along the willowy banks of Cam, 
Or Isis’ sedgy side, my pensive feet 
Forth stray, Oh lead me thou !—The innocent Lamb, 
The matron Ewe, and horn’d paternal Ram, 
Shall aid our converse with congenial bleat.— 
Lonely as they who left the land of Ham, ‘ 
Nor Love, nor Hope, nor Pleasure’s dear deceit, 
Shall woo me ;—in his wild and waste retreat 
I envy the poor Indian youth his yam.— 
But ah, why ’plains my song so sadly sweet ?— 
In truth, ’tis allh————a sonneteering sham. 





AN INQUISITIVE SONNET. 
Yes, I have heard her vivifying voice ; 
With winning witchery from her tuneful tongue, 
Most musical the chaste enchantment sprung 


Wontless ;—then first my beating bosom knew 
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High Hope, and did this heaving heart rejoice, 
That aye had persever'd its passion true.— 
“* Andoh,” said 1, * bright Beauty, fair and young, 
** Deign thou the fair decision of thy choice 
*€ To tell, whom wilt thou grace from all among ?”— 
I mark’d her modest eye of melting blue, 
I hail'd her opening lip of orient hue :— 
Sweeter than strains of HANDEL or of Boyce, 
Than Pieye play’d, or soft Ceciiia sung, 
She said———What did she say ? What's thdt to you? 





THE RAINY SUNDAY. 
A FRAGMENT. 





Happy the wight who perch’d in aireal crib, 

O'er cheerful blaze of Whitehaven, or Shields, 
Southside, or Workington (blest source of wealth) 
Exists not selfishly in lot secure ; 

But haply feels regret for fellow men, 

Poor draggled mortals, shivering, half-clad, soak’d, 
Who, sans umbrella, wrapper, plaid, or coat, 
With mincing footsteps and mean’dring track, 
Avoiding gutters dire with careful ken) 

Glide o’er the pavement on this humid Sabbath. 
Fast falls the torrent, now the publican 

Rejoices in the chance which cages topers 

*Neath his roof. Now smile the chairmen gay, 
Jocund and blithe they trot between the poles ; 
And with strong sinews labour to enswing 

Some ancient maiden or right learned clerk 

To Scandal’s circle, or debate Polemic. 

Now the spruce ’prentice peeping thro’ the pane, 
(Upon whose polish’d surface pearly drops 
Course one another down in sportive chace) 
Consults, tho’ hepelessly, the cheerless sky. 

Alas ! for him no tint cerulean dawns, 

Such as Italia’s enervating clime 

Displays to ancient Rome’s degenerate sons, 
Where an eternal azure prompts the swain 

On Arno’s banks or in Tivoli’s shade, 

To woo his charmer in those dulcet strains 
Which Laura erst inspir’d, and Petrach sung. 

In vain the glossy coat, the gaudy vest, 

The oft-tied neck-cloth and bright-polish’d boots, 
Invite the envy of one vagrant glance, 
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Sulky and comfortless he pining sits 
And for another week, six, six long days 
Defers (unwillingly) his Dame-street Dash ! 
But evening comes ; now Molly, (prudent maid) 
Sweeps clean the hearth, prepares the feast, 
And fraught with expectation, listens oft 
For single knock or well known @rea tap, 
The welcome harbinger of iveried mates, ¢ 
Invited to partake the Sunday treat, 
rackers and tea, with Whist and Whiskey Punch. 
ow 
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LINES 


Written on seeing the new Melo-Drama of Brien Boroinme. 


What heavenly sounds each ravish’d sense invade, 
And float like Zephyrus on the breath of morn ; 
Is this the time by antient Bards display’d, 
When sainted heroes should to earth return ? 


Sure, since the stars at first togethersung-—— 
Since hoary chaos ceased his wild up-roar, 

Since Heaven’s high yault with new creation rung 
Such strains seraphic ne’er were heard before ! 


"Tis Erin’s Note $—andall Creation’s still, 
Angels are mite to catch a sweeter squad, 
Where rapt’rous movement, and encanting skill, 
Urge the full tide of extacy arquad ! ey 


But hark !—The hurtling din of war we hear-—— 
Borne to earth’s verge th’ embattled hosts we spy ;— 
The clash of arms now bursts upon the ear!— 
The bloody field speaks horror to the aye ! 


Now, now thetrumpet pours her brazen breath, 
And now the clarion wakes its shrilling sound ; 

And o’er the reeking plain, surcharged with death, 
Gigantic desolation stalks around ! 


Hark ! a dire Peal! as gasping Warriors roll, 
Solemn and sad the Mournfal accents flow ;— 

The Groans convulsive harrow up the Soul ! 

The Scream of Horror, and the shriek of Woe!!! 
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Rage, ravage, carnage load the sick’ning sight, 
Towers wrapt in flames, and massy ramparts storm’d, 
’Till back the soul recoils in wild atfright, 
Scar’d at the scene which Mara’s Fancy form’'d ! L. 





EPIGRAM 
On seeing a Critique on Miss Owenson's Novel of Iva or ATHENS. 

A Satirist, from private pique, 
May write on Sidney a critique; 

Yet sure twas most inhuman, 
To torure nature with such art, 
And harrow up the female heart, 

For Ida still is woman ! 

SATIRA. 


See 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Divorce of Josephine. 


PARIS, DEC. 17.—By desire of his Majesty the Emperor, all the members of tie 
Senate assembled yesterday, at eleven o’clock in the morning, in full dress, in the 
hall of their usual sittings. The sitting of the senate yesterday, at which the Kings 
of Wesphalia and Naples, Grand Admiral the Prince Viceroy of Italy, the Arch- 
Chancellor of State, the Prince Vice Grand Constable, andthe Prince Vice Grand 
Elector, assisted, and at which the Prince Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, pre- 
sided, will form, on account of the importance of the subjects which were dis- 
cussed, an epoch in the annals of France. On that day was presented to the 
Senators, a projet of a Senatus Consultum, respecting the dissolution of the mar- 
riage between the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Josephine, This disso- 
lution of marriage required by the two high parties, and approved of by a family 
eounsel, at which all the Princes and Princesses of the Imperial family present at 
‘Paris assisted, received the same day the assent of the Senate, after having been the 
ebject of examination of a Special Comission named for this purpose. 





CONSERVATIVE SENATE. 
Sitting of the 16th December, 1809. 

At eleven in the morning, the Members of the Senate assembled in full dress, 
in their palace, in virtue of the Act of Convocation. 

The Prince Viceroy spoke as follows— 

“‘ Prince, SENATORS—You have heard the projet of the Senatus Consultum sub- 
mitted to your deliberation ; I feel it my duty, under these circumstances, to ma- 
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nifest the sentiments by which my family are animated. My mother, my sister, 
and myself, owe all to the Emperor ; he has been to us a father; he will find in us, 
at all times, devoted children and obedient subjects. It is important to the happi- 
ness of France, that the Founder of the Fourth Dynasty should in his old age be 
surrounded by direct descendants, who may prove a security to all and a pledge of 
the glory of our country. When my mother was crowned, before the whole nation, 
by the hands of her august consort, she contracted an obligation to sacrifice all 
her affections to the interestsof France. She has fulfilled with fortitude, nobleness, 
and dignity, this first of duties; her soul has often been moved at beholding ex- 
posed to painful struggle the heart of aman, accustomed-to conquer fortune, and 
advance with a firm step to the accomplishment of his great designs. The tears 
which this resolution has cost the Emperor suffice for the honour a la gloire of my 
mother. Inthe situation she will: now fill, she will be no stranger : by her wishes 
tothe feelings of the new prosperities which await us, with a satisfaction mingled 
with pride, that she will behold the happiness her sacrifices will produce to her 
country, to her Emperor.” 


Address of the Senate to his Majesty the Emperor and King. 


The Senate has adopted the projet of the Senatus Consultum, which has been pre- 


sented to it in the riame of his Imperial and Royal Majesty. 


** Your Majesty, Sire, could not give a greater proof of the absolute devotion to 
the duties which an hereditary throne imposes. The Senate feels in the most lively 
manner, the necessity of expressing to you how much it is penetrated with all the 
great soul of your Majesty, who experiences the most extensive power, the most 
illustrious glory : the admiration of the most remote posterity cannot, Sire, com- 
pensate the sacrifice of your dearest affections. The eternal love of the French 
nation, and the profotindest sense of all you have done for them, can alone console 
your Majesty’s heart.” 


Address of the Senate to her Majesty the Empress and Queen. 


«* MapamMe—Your Imperial and Royal Majesty has made to France the greatest 
sacrifice. History will preserve an everlasting remembrance of it. 

*« The august consort of the greatest monarch could not unite herself to his im- 
mortal glory by a more -heroic act of self-devotion. 

*« Long have the French nation, Madame, revered your virtues ; they revere that 
affecting goodness which inspires all your words, and directs all your actions ; they 
will for ever decree to your Imperial and Royal Majesty an homage of gratitude, 
respect, and love.” 

The Senate orders the two above addressas to be presented, the one to his Majesty 
the Emperor and King, the other to her Majesty the Empress and Queen, by the 
President and Secretaries of State. 


Signed CAMBACERES. 
Prince Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, President. 
SEMONVILE and BEURNONVILL, Secretaries. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, JANUARY 23. 


His Majesty's Speech. 
The Commission having been read by the Clerk at the table, the Lord Chancellor 
then read the following Speech :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

His Majesty commands us to express to you his deep regret that the exertions of 
the Emperor of Austria against the ambition and violence of France have prove@ 
unavailing, and that his Imperial Majesty has been compelled to abandon the con 
test, and to conclude a disadvantageous peace. Although the war was undertaken 
by that Monarch without encouragement on the part of his Majesty, every effort was 
made for the assistance of Austria which his Majesty deemed consistent with the 
due support of his Allies, and with the welfare and interest of his own dominions. 

An attack upon the Naval Armaments and Establishments in the Scheldt, afforded 
at once the prospect of destroying a growing force, which was daily becoming more 
formidable to the security of this Country, and of diverting the exertions of France 
from the important objects of reinforcing her armies on the Danube, and of 
controuling the spirit of resistance in the North of Germany. These considerations 
determined his Majesty to employ his forces in an expedition to the Scheldt. 

Although the principal ends of this Expedition have not been attained, his Ma- 
jesty confidently hopes that advantages, materially affecting the security of his 
Majesty’s dominions in the further prosecution of the war, will be found to result 
from the demolition of the docks and arsenals of Flushing. This important object 
his Majesty was enabled to accomplish, in consequence of the reduction of the 
Island of Walcheren, by the valour of his fleets and armies. 

His Majesty has given directions that such documents and papers should be 
laid before you as he trusts will afford satisfactory information upon the subject of 
this expedition. 

We have it in command to state to you, that his Majesty had uniformly notified 
to Sweden his Majesty’s decided wish, that in determining upon the question of 
peace or war with France and other Continental Powers, she should be guided by 
considerations resulting from her own situation and interests : While his Majesty, 
therefore, laments that Sweden shotld have found it necessary to purchase peace 
by considerable sacrifices, his Majesty cannot complain that she has concluded it 
without his Majesty’s participation. It is his Majesty’s earnest wish, that no event 
may occur to occasion the interruption of those relations of amity which it is the 
desire of his Majesty, and the interest of both countries to preserve. 

We have further in command to communicate to you, that the efforts of his Ma- 
jesty for the protection of Portugal have been powerfully aided by the confidence 
which the Prince Regent has reposed in his Majesty, and by the co-operation o! 
the Local Government, and of the People of that country. The expulsion of the 
French from] Portugal by his Majesty's forces under Lieutenant-General Lord Vie 
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count Wellington, and the glorious victory obtained by him at Talavara, come 
tributed to check the progress of the French arms in the peninsula during the late 
campaign. 

His Majesty directs us to state that the Spanish Government, in the name and 
by the authority of Ferdinand the Seventh, has determined to assemble the gene- 
ral and extraordinary Cortes of the Nation : His Majesty trusts that this measure 
will give fresh animation and vigour to the Councils and the arms of Spain, and 
successfully direct the energies and spirit of the Spanish People to the mainte- 
nance of their legitimate Monarchy, and to the ultimate deliverance of their 
Country. 

The most important considerations of policy and of good faith require, that 
as long as this great cause can be maintained, with a prospect of success, it should 
be supported according to the nature and circumstances of the contest, by the 
Strenuous and continued assistance of the power and resources of his Majesty’s 
dominions; and his Majesty relies on the aid of his Parliament, in his anxious 
endeavours to frustrate the intentions of France, against the independence of 
Spain and Portugal, and against the happiness and freedom of those loyal and 
resolute Nations. 

His Majesty commands us to acquaint you, that the intercourse between his 
Majesty's Minister in America and the Government of the United States has been 
suddenly and unexpectedly interupted. His Majesty sincerely regrets this event: 
He has however received the strongest assurances from the American Minister re- 
sident at this Court, that the United States are desirous of maintaining friendly 
relations between the two countries. This desire will be met by a corresponding 


disposition on the part of his Majesty. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Majesty has directed us to inform you, that he has ordered the Estimates 
for the current year to be laid before you. His Majesty has directed them to be 
formed with all the attention to economy which the support of his Allies and the 
security of his dominions will permit. And his Majesty relies upon your zeal 
and loyalty to afford him such supplies as may be necessary for those essential 
objects. 

He commands us to express how deeply he regrets the pressure upon his Sub-. 


jects, which the protracted continuance of the War renders inevitable. 


My Lords and Gentlemenn, 

We are commanded by his Majesty to expres his hopes that you will resume the 
consideration of the state of his inferior clergy, and adopt such further measures 
upon this interting subject as may appear to you to be proper. 

We have it further in command to state to you that the accounts which will be 
laid before you of the Trade and resources of the country will be found highly 
satisfactory. 

Whatever temporary and partial inconvenience may have resulted from the 
measures which were directed by France againt the great sources of our pros- 
perity and strength, those measures have wholly failed of producing any perma- 


Hent or general effect. 
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The inveterate hostility of the Enemy continues to be directed against this 
Country with unabated animosity and violence. To guard the security of his Ma- 
jesty’s Dominion, and to defeat the designs which are meditsied against us and 
our Allies, will require the utmost efforts of vigilance, fortitude, and perseverance. 

In every difficulty and danger his Majesty confidently trusts that he shall derive 
the most essential support, under the continued blessing of Divine Provipence, 
from the wisdom of his Parliament, the valour of his Forces, and the spirit and de- 
termination of his People. 


Lord Gitastow moved the Addrress—‘ To return thanks, and express the con- 
eurrence of the House in all the circumstances to which the Speech alluded.” 

Lord Grimstone seconded the Address. 

Lord St. Vincent followed, and bore very severely on Ministers.—I.ord Mutcrave 
supported the late measures, and Lord GRENVILLE after a long speech moved the 
following Amendment : 


“‘ That this House has felt with the deepest sorrow and indignation, the una- 
vailing waste of national resources, the loss of our brave troops, whose valour has 
been unprofitably squandered in unsuccessful enterprizes, unattended by any 
advantage, and marked by a repetition of former errors, tardiness, and imbecility, to 
our own injury, without affording any assistance to our Allies, but exposing his 
Majesty's Councils to scorn and derision. Praying, that his Majesty will be pleased 
to institute a vigorous inquiry into the lamentable proceedings which have at- 
tracted the general attention of the country, and led to such unexampled 
ealamities.” 

Lord Harrowsy spoke at length in support of Ministers, and was opposed by 
Lords Moira and SipmouTh, after which the House divided, 

For the Amendment,............55 Proxies, 37........92 
For the original Address, ..... 0008 secece SSicceee 344 
Majority in favour of the Address, 52. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The Speaker read from the Chair his Majesty’s Speech, Lord BERNARD moved 
the Address, and was seconded by Mr. PEELE, who spoke at great length, as did 
Lord Gower, and the Honourable Mr. Warp—Sir T. Turton, Lord KEnsincton, 
Messrs. Lams, LusHINGTON, BATHURST, PonsonBy, CANNING, WHITBREAD, the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHeguer, Lord CastLereacn, Mr. Tierney, and Mr. 
Warton joined in the debate, after which the House divided. 

Por Milalsters. «cece cccccsccsceccees MB 
For Amendment, ,....++eececeeseees 167 
Majority... ..sesecesesees 96 
The Address as it originally stood, was ¢arried, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1820. 


Mantle Walking Dress. 

& white cambric round dress, buttoned from the throat to the feet ; ornamented 
@ the bottom with four small tucks ; fimished at the neck with a ruck of lace. A 
mantle of scarlet Merino cloth, reaching to the petticoat behind,. sloped up on one 
side to the waist, on the other to a little above the knees ; confined over the bosons 
en the right side with cords and tassels ; a tippet of the same material as the cloak 
is attached to the collar behind, and hangs in a point gracefully over the opposite 
shoulder ; the whole is ornamented with a rich embossed trimming of purple and 
erange velvet. A trencher bonnet, fimished with tassels, and ornamented with 
purple ribband velvet. Boots of red Morocco ; gloves of lavender kid or York tan ; 
ridicule of scarlet velvet. 

A fine India Muslin Train Dress. 

Fitted close to the shape, edged over the bosom with scollop lace ; a rich lace dra- 
pc’y suspended from the shoulders ; long lace sheeves, the cuffs ornamented with 
bugles. A purple French scarf, finished with gold tassels, thrown gracefully over the 
shoulders ; a white satin cap with a lace rosette, a pearl aigrette placed im the 
eentre, and ornamented with along white ostrich plume. Pearl necklace, cross, 
aud earrings. Shoes and gloves of pale-lemon coloured kid. Hair in full twisted 
curls. 

We think that too muchstress is often laid on fashion, and that the becoming is 
too little consulted, if net sometimes wholly sacrificed or forgotten. The dress of 2 
kady should so exactly correspond with her air and features, that it might seem to 
have been designed for her by nature rather than by her milliner,; and her colours 
ought so well to harmonize with her complexion, as to.appear they were invented 
for her alone. A simple, natural, and refined taste is of great value to its pos- 
sessor ; it might contribute something to happiness, and even conduce to economy, 
The plainest attire, if well arranged, will give a grace, a charm, and even a distinc- 
tion to the wearer. Neatness is the necessary ground-work of every species of 
élegance ; not that neatness which is merely the effect of coquetry or even educa~ 
tion, but which is an inherent part of the character—a natural tendency of the 
mind ; this is not only in itself a valuable quality, but almost a cortain indication of 
every other feminine virtue ; it may by too scrupulous an attention become a fa- 
tigue, but a thing so estinvable can scarcely be carried to a fault. 

We do not see why novelty should be wholly confined to dress, as if we founded all 
oar desire or hope of pleasing on this ground, We cannot but think that a [little 
variety occasionally imtroduced into the air and manners ef a woman, might some- 
times have a better-effect than even anewcap. There is a charm in manners infi- 
nitely surpassing any thing that mere outside decoration can convey. ‘The one ex- 
cites only a cold admiration, while the other penetrates tothe heart. French wo- 
men possess the art of pleasing in an eminent degree ; it seems to be peculiar to 


their character, for a French beggar will ask his sous with nearly as much grace as a 
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Parisian belle will receive her fan ; but this is more the effect of temperament and 
education than of any decidedly amiable or solid quality ; with them art does every 
thing; it givesthem their sentiments, their virtues, and even their vices. They 
take the colour of those who are about them, and are only good or bad according te 
circumstances and situation. 

Pelisses have undergone but little alteration, either in their form or texture, since 
our last observations. They are still made to fit tight to the shape, to button dowa 
the front with small raised silk buttons, left broad over the bosom and shoulders, 
but sloped in something narrower to the fall of the back behind; a cestus encircles 
the waist, and is fastened before; the newest trimming is a velvet about two inches 
in breadth. 

We have seen several elegant women in black cloth pelises, ornamented with 
the narrowest gold braiding. Cimnamen brown is, however the reigning colour in 
this style of dress. Mazarine continues to be much worn. Grass-green is expected 
will succeed. 

Mantles are mostly made of scarlet Meringo cloth, cut in the bias, with a broad 
trimming of velvet ef the same colour; the collars are likewise made of velvet the 
«ross-way. The hoods are large, and chiefly lined with white sarsnet, is frequently 
attached to the collar; on one side it is sloped like a pelerine, while the other ter- 
svinates in a point, hanging gracefully over the opposite shoulder. Many ladies fur 
the sake of convenience have a tippet to their cloth dresses: white fur tippet 
and muff, worn over a bombazeen or Queen's stuff dress, is a very fashionable and 
«<onvenient carriage costume. 

Morning gowns continue to be made high inthe neck. They are buttoned from 
the feet to the threat; the French robe is a very elegant addition to this dress ; 
the French corded cambric is the favourite article in their construction. 

In the afternoon, or intermediate class of dress, bombazeens, lustres, or stuffs, 
are every where observable. 

in full or evening dress, the backs of the gowns are becoming considerably nar- 
rower, they are sloped to. a point between the shoulders ; the bosoms are in the 
wrap form, but worn very low; the neck and shoulders much exposed. Angles 
seem to have taken place of squares in the formation of the dresses; the sleeves are 
for the most part Jong. In this elass of attire coloured erapes, gossamer nets, (worn 
over white satin) with black or coloured velvets, are in the most fashionable request. 
Trains are worn a quarter and half in length. The embroidered cestus, on a nar- 
row'gold band, is the most approved ornament for the waist. A lace handkerchief, 
or swansdown and satin tippet, is an indispensible part of full dress; and we hope 
so long as the shape continues to be so minutely displayed, this chaste fashion may 
prevail. : 

Hats and bonnets have experienced little variation within this last month ; they 
are mostly constructed of the same material as the pelisse ; they are worn turned 
up in front, and drawn ina little to the crown (to appear like a roll) by a nar- 
row gold binding, and ornamented with one or more flat ostrich feathers. Clouded 
and variegated straws, in the cottage form, are still seen on some of our most 
fashionable belles; but a plain straw hat, with a high flat crown turned up close be- 
hind, sitting sufficiently hollow from the face to admit underneath several rows of 


lace plaiting, which has the appearance of a full cap, is a simple and more moderu 
head dress. " 











G4 


The hair is either worn brought forward. in a .full tuftyof curls ‘on -one «side the 
face, or else closely twisted up behind, and confined with, a pearl comb; a wreath 
of heath is placed at the back of the head a-la-Daphne, encircling the knot of 
hair twisted twice round, and inclining to the left ear ; this is a most fascinating j 
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and graceful head-dress if tastefully disposed. Pins, ornamented with flies, crescents, 






or sprays in diamonds, pearls, or other jewels, have likewise a very elegant and 






pleasing effect. f 
In respect to the fashion for jewellery, we have observed that fancy necklaces 






and bracelets are by no means considered as elegant. Plain rows of pearl, ruby, 






garnet, emerald, &c. are seen to decorate the necks of our fashionable fair ; they 






are worn of an easy graceful length ; crosses in different coloured jewels are of new 
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invention. 

White satin muffs, trimmed with swansdown, are just introduced in this fashion- : 
able circles as an appendage to full dress. There is no variety in shoes; they are 
still made of white satin, occasionally colashed with purple, richly embroidered iu 















gold, silver, or natural flowers. The Grecian sandal, in the form of a half boot, cut 
out to display the lace stocking, made in white, blue, or pale-pink kid, bound and 
laced with silver, is in high estimation at Bath; it is admirably calculated to dis- 
play a fine foot to advantage, 

The prevailing colours for the season are, crimson, orange, mazarine, amaranthus, 


scarlet, and cinnamon brown. 


een 


INLAND INTEREST, 

The cultivation of rhubarb in Ireland, might be attended with every probability 
of success, as it has, in many instances, been in Great Britain, where it has, 
pursuant to that active spirit of laudable enterprize characteristic of the sister 
kingdom, been even looked to as superceding the necessity of its importa- 
tion: the importance and probability of success must be evident when it is 
considered that the annual amount of rhubarb. imported is about two hundred 
thousand pounds, sterling ; and that the climate of-great Britain and Ireland are 
alike congenial toits growth. This is a subject we cannot too strenuously urge 
to the consideration of Doctor Wade, who is not: less distinguished for laborious 
research and active perseverance, than he is for science in botany, and we may 
add, for the eminent services he has rendered Ireland. 


BIRTH. 
in Merrion-square, the Lady of Robert Shaw, Esq. M. P. of a daughter. 


MARRIED. 
Mr. John Smith, of Dolphin’s-barn, farmer, to Miss Ann Walker, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Richard Walker, of Myperstown, county Kildare. 
Mr. Wall, of Cuffe-street, to the agreeable Miss Frances Smith, of Aungier- 
































street. 
Mr. John Kempston, of Nassau-street, Dublin, to Elinor, eldest daughter of the 

late William Saunders, Esq. of Mecklenburgh-street. 

P. Ennis, Esq. of Purdon-street, to Miss Doyle. 


DIED. 
At Roebuck, Mrs. Butler, Wife of Edward Butler, Esq. of Ormond-quay. 
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Biographical sketch of the Right Honorable Lord Baron 
Manners, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. 


LORD Baron Manners, the present chancellor of Ireland, is a younger 
son of lord George Sutton by Miss Diana Blankney, a Lincolnshire 
heiress, and*is a younger brother of the now primate of England, 
Mr. Thomas Manners Sutton was educated with the Archbishop at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, and was then one of the party called 
the Wranglers in that University in 1777. He then obtained a degree, 
which facilitated his admission to the bar, by diminishing the period 
of probation required by the society of Lincoln’s-inn, of which he 
Was a member. 

When called to the bar he soon obtained a silk gown, with a patent 
of precedency ; and was appointed first justice of Anglesea, Carnarvon, 
and Merionethshire. He was also nominated solicitor-general to the 
Prince of Wales, and one of his highness’s counsel, as Duke of Cornwall. 

Mr Sutton early in life was returned a member for the borough 
of Newark in Nottinghamshire, and sat as one of it’s representatives 
during apart of no less than five succeeding parliaments, He chiefly 
distinguished himself in debating upon the affairs of the prince of Wales, 
whose claims were stated with such precision, and whose pretensions were 
brought forward with such a luminous arrangement, that they made 
* deep impression both on the house of commons and the public. 

On this occasion Mr. Sutton was complimented both by Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt; and hopes were entertained by the friends of the 
heir apparent that the house might be. disposed, on some future 
oecasion, to pay a more favourable attention to the prince's demands 


than it had hitherto done. 
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Accordingly, early in the spring of 1802, Mr. Sutton, after a 
previous motion, entered into a variety of details on this subject, 
which in the mean time had been canvassed with great attention. 

Mr. Thomas Manners Sutton, after stating his royal highness’s claims 
in a strong and perspicuous manner, observed, that in bringing forward 
the present question, his royal highness was actuated by a laudable motive, 
namely: “ that he might stand well in the eyes of the people ; and 
that his expenses, whether incurred prudently or otherwise, would 
fall upon himself.” 

lic then moved for a committee of enquiry; which having been 
seconded by Sir Ralph Milbank, bart. knight of the shire for the 
county palatine of Durham, a long debate ensued; when the ques- 
tion was got rid of, by the minister's moving for the “ order of the day,” 
so that no final decision took place on the merits of the prince’s claims 
On a division, however, the chancellor of the exchequer had only a ma- 
jority of 57, there being 160 for, and 103 against his proposition. 

Soon after this period, (towards the latter end of the yearr 1502), Mr. 
Sutton was nominated solicitor-general to the king; on which occasion 
he underwent the customary ceremony of knighthood; and we find 
him acting cordially with the administration at the head of which 
Mr. Addington, (now lord Sidmouth) had been placed. 

On the resignation of Sir Beaumont Hotham in the month of 
January 1805, he was succeeded by Sir Thomas Manners Sutton, as 
one of the three barons of the exchequer, who soon after enjoyed 
the satisfaction of beholding a brother of his nominated arch- 
bishop of a see, in which one of his uncles had formerly held a prebend’s 
stall. 

On the change of ministry in 1507, Sir Thomas Manners Sutton was 
created baron Manners, and succeded Mr. George Ponsonby as 
Chancellor of Ireland, which office he now holds with honor to him- 
self and advantage to the country. A detail of those qualities 
which have justly raised lord Manners so high in the estimation of 
the public and of his profession, might appear, at first view, a further 
sample of that mean adulation which so conspicuously distinguishes 
the biographical sketches of periodical publications. 

The qualities can be of no inconsiderable value, which have ac- 
quired for lord Manners, in so short a period as that during which he 
has held the seals in this country, the general esteem and respect of a 
people to whom he had been utterly unknown, and among whom he 
arrived with the extraordinary disadvantage of succeeding to the office 
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and rank of one of the most able and popular public characters of Ireland, 


whose elevation to the situation of lord chancellor in the preceding year, 


gratified the attachment and flattered the pride of the country. 


In the precedent gradations of his lordship’s advancement, he had 


passed on without any very distinguishing characterestic, or any peculiar 


celebrity; but his appointment to the seals of Ireland at once placed him 


on that high and conspicuous station where standing alone, every eye was 


turned upon the man who was to uphold the laws and advise the 


government, 


A very short period, however, sufficed to develope his character. The 


mildness and sincerity of his address—the general kindness and urbanity of 


his manners, combined with the accuteness of his intellect, and the firm- 


ness of his decision, gave him that steady and dignified deportment, which 


forms the finest model of judicial perfection, and the most edifying ex- 


ample to those who preside on other tribunals. 


In the Irish court of 


chancery, at present, advocates experience no distinction but that 


which arises from their own merit; and whether coming from the 


highest or the lowest practitioner, a just observation, or an able argu- 


ment, is received with equal kindness and attention. 


As a judge, lord 


Manners has acquired that fortunate medium between the extreme of 


rapidity and tediousness in decision, so injurious to the interests of the 


suitor and to the public, though his practice perhaps has been less extensive, 


and his forensic education perhaps less systematic than those of one of his 


predecessors, public justice has received no injury by the inferiority of 


either ; the prompt application of moderate knowledge is often more advan- 


tageous than a pedantic display of deeper researches. The foundation of 


equity, is on the principles of nat ural justice—and the more simplified it's 


doctrine, the nearer it approaches 


to the common comprehension 


of that people who are to be regulated and governed by it’s maxims ; 


and observation every day convinces us, that it must be highly advan- 


tageous to the administration of justice, when the wisdom of the judge 


is combined with the principles and the manners of a gentleman. 


No man, . however, is faultless—yet, when we perceive those errors 


which, from the falibility of man, must sometimes mingle with his 


understanding, 


we can call them litthe more than deviations from 


perfection. Minute errors, or weakness of disposition, though ob- 


vious to a good physiognomist, and palpable to a deep observer, pass 


often without notice among the general mass of mankind, who remark 


only glaring faults or conspicuous virtues, The judgment of lord Man- 
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ners, though correct, and his conception, though quick, extend not be- 
yond those of ordinary capacities. His views of human nature seem ra- 
ther concentrated in his own mind, than ranging over the wide extended 
fields of philosophy, or travelling through the unbounded regions of ex- 
traordinary talent or superior genius. His views are plain and his lan- 
guage undistinguished; but he possesses the most useful of all 
qualities—common sense; and though in comparison with the 
intellect of a Mansfield or the talent of a Yelverton, his capacity 
does not rise above the ordinary level; yet he appears as weil adapted 
to dispense the principles of justice with advantage to the suitor as either 
of those great luminaries. Proud and honourable minds may be carried too 
far by the excess of those very qualities which constitute their greatness. 
The habits of education, and the consciousness of high rank not unfre- 
quently generate aristocratic feelings which may creep imperceptibly 
into the most dignified character—and occasionally eclipse, without 
absolutely obscuring some of its more amiable qualities. Lord Manners 
is not wholly devoid of this weakness. Occasions have occured where 
it has been involuntarily obvious, and perhaps injudiciously extensive. 

It would be cxtremely gratifying, we presume, to the private feelings 
of lord Manners, if he was aware of the universal respect and esteem in 
which he is held both as a judge and a gentleman, by that profession to 
which he himself is a distinguished ornament, and which now forms 
the most enlightened and discriminating body of the Lrish public. 


Origin of Saint Patrick's Mission. 


In the reign of the emperor Loagaire, A, D. 428, this great 
apostle appeared in his new character of missioner, in which quality 
he had been sent from Rome by pope Celestine the first, who invested 
him with the patrician dignity; hence the epithet Patricius; for it 
appears the Saint's original name was Succoth. The Christian religion 
had been preached in Ireland with good success, previous to the 
coming of Patrick ; the conversions however appear to have been but 
partial; to him was reserved the glory of making a complete estab- 
lishment of the pure religion of the gospel, and of confounding 
the absurdities of druidic superstition and idolatry; and thus laid a 
foundation for the astonishing pre-eminence in religion and letters, 
which rendered Ireland for several succeeding centuries the glory 
and admiration of the western world. 
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So powerful an effect had the preachings and miracles of this 
holy prelate, that in the space of a few years all ranks and degrees 
of people had so unanimously acquiesced in the new doctrives, that 
we find him appointed to assist as principal of the clergy in the 
famous committee of nine, appoined to inspect the national records, 
at the triennial Feis or assembly of the states. 
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OF such importance was this place held in ancient times, that our 
Danish invaders erected strong works on its shores, part of the ruins of 
which still remain, monuments of the wisdom of past ages, and the folly 
of the present. The period, however, seems at last arrived, when this 
too-long neglected spot will receive that attention to which it is indis- 
putably entitled from its natural situation. 

To enumerate the fatal disasters which have happened from the want 
of proper attention to the harbour of Dunleary, would form a shocking 
appealto humanity. The Princess of Wales, the Rochdale, and several 
other vessels, the loss of which might be mentioned, are dreadful in- 
stances of this neglect. 

The numbers of our brave troops, whose bodies lay for days melancholy 
spectacles on the shores of Merion, Dunleary, &c. have at last awakened 
attention to the subject. I know no object whose Jife is so dear to 
the citizen as the soldier who wars in defence of the empire. Had there 
been a proper pier at Dunleary, such as was vainly projected at Howth, 
the lives of every one of those brave unfortunate men, might have been 
saved. That is, if a pier harbour in deep water, had been formed with 
a revolving light at the end of a pier. 

I pay every due praise to the intention of many of the persons con- 
cerned in the Howth projections. But, in a public work, on the sea- 
coast, it is one thing to mean well—another to act on clear principles 
of nautical skill. And, after all, has it not turned out a mere job? 
and is it not, (at least for the present) abandoned to the fate which it 
deserved? ‘The devastations which the sea has already made on it, even 
before it was half finished, prove the folly of its projection ; and there 
is now the sum of 35,0001. expended upon it! But granting every thing 
were done at Howth, (even in defiance of the elements, which must, from 
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its situation, wage eternal war against the erections) it will never afford 
shelter to a vessel coming here, when she has once entered the bay, and 
doubled the headlands, with the wind from W. N. to 8. E.—I admit from 
the S. E. to W. shelter may be found on the E. N. E. and N. side of 
Howth; but that shelter may be equally gained now, as when Howth 
harbour is finished. What a waste of public money, then, are the pro- 
jections of this place, when the opposite shores of Dunleary offer every 
asylum tuat could be wished, if but half the expense were applied to 
their improvement ! 

When the old pier at Dunleary was first built, there were eleven 
feet at low water at the pier end; now it is dry at that time. And, 
it is a fact which every nautical man can corroborate, that, with 
wind from N. to 8. E. (the very points which render the Irish shores so 
disastrous to mariner) any vessel in distress can always make Dunileary, 
if proper signals were erected. It really is matter of astonishment 
that this has been sv long neglected. This is no party question; it isa 
subject in which the humanity of the empire, and all the better feelings 
of every subject are involved. Dear to their relatives—and, | hape I dare 
add, to society, are the lives of our fellow-subjects in arms, and shall 
they perish on our shores for the want of a pier and a few signal towers ? 
Shall THEY ——— But I will not insult the patriotism of my country by 
finishing the sentence. 

Iam happy, however, to hear that the subject will shortly occupy the 
deliberative wisdom of parliament. There can surely be but one voice on 
its utility—its mighty, its incalculable advantages. It is sanctioned by 
some of the most respectable names in the country. Rob. Lea, Esq. 
Gen. Pratt, Col. Brown, B. Carney, Esq. Henry of Straffin, the Rev. 
Mr. Harper, &c. &c. Iam farther informed, that a deputation which 
waited on the Hon. Wellesley Pole, received that gentleman's most cor- 
dial approbation. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the failure of the Howth scheme in 
eomparrison with the sums expended and the hopes formed thereon, 
may not damp the ardour or obstruct the progress of the patriotic disin- 
terested gentlemen who have taken up the Dunleary business, They can 
have no view whatever but the relief of the marriner and the welfare of 
the country. To the names already mentioned, I feel great pleasure in 
adding that of the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Dawson, a gentleman whose inti- 
mate know ledge of the bay of Dublin, joined to his character, render 
his approval of the measure at once a sanction and an honor. 

I have much more to remark on this subject, which may, perhaps, 


form the ground work of another paper. Ss 
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No. II. 


Thou shalt do no murder.” 


DECALOGUE, 


"THEN may we not murder within the pale of law ?—Are there no 
instances to be found, where, sanctioned by the jurisprudence of the 
state, supported by the credulous folly of the multitude, the villanous 
avarice of man, perpetrates, in triumphant security, this horrible crime ? 
—Yes there are.—I am no habitual railer at what the solemn decision of 
the three branches of an empire's legislation has admitted to be just. 
I wish not to trumpet forth alarm through the bleeding aperture 
of any individual's reputation—But where the safety of the whole is 
endangered by the sufferings of the many, arising from the artifice of 
the few, silence becomes treason, and approval murder. I will partici- 
pate in the guilt of neither. 

Under these impressions, I must beg leave to draw the reader's atten- 
tion to 

A MEDICAL IMPOSTOR. 

The variations of time are not more fugitive than the appella- 
tions of this human pest. He has assumed more than twenty different 
names, and abided by none. This is the general practice of the em- 
piric. Unless, indeed, by the happy hit of some nostrum, the reptile 
gains independence, casts his skin, becomes a different creature, and 
(shame to society!) ranks among the worthy and the good. 

This Esculapian prodigy is by descent a Jew, but by the assumption 
of a Christian signature, he emblazons the columns of the Dublin news- 
papers—a medical doctor of the first distinction'Secrets of the healing 
art (now known only to himself and his brother) and which have rey 
mained in his family ever since Elijah cured Naaman of his leprosy, 
are now revealed by him, out of pure love to mankind. He is the 
seventh son of the seventh son.—At his conception Jupiter was in con- 
junction with the moon!—At his birth Mercury was Lord of the 
Ascendant !—He cures the evil with a touch, the ague with a charm, 
and the asthma with confectionary! Happy would it be for the wel- 
fare of mankind if this was the extent of his practice. But alas! there 

is scarcely a malady to which human nature is liable, the cure of which 
he has not the hardihood to undertake. Hence the aged, fondly 
gxpecting relief from their infirmities, cut shorter their already short 
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period of existence !—Hence the unsuspecting youth, depending on 
the honour of a wretch, and the secrecy of a ruffian, swallows the dele- 
terious potion which relaxes the vital springs of health for ever !—And 
what an annual revenue he realizes by his deceptions !—This being, 
whom I shall characterise by the name and title of 


MORDECAI HELEBORE, M. D. 


lately assured a person, from whom I heard it, that he had, during the 
last twelve months paid Government upwards of 5001. for the stamps 
which he used to his medicines,—“* And am not I (he triumphantly 
added) one of the best subjects which his Majesty has?—What a 
country would this be, if every one paid 500/. a year to Government, 
and yet had some thousands left to himself !” 

I fear others, beside this diplomed Israelite (and those really the best 
friends of the country) think so too—TIt shall be the object of the re- 
mainder of this paper to place this fatal misconception in a proper 
point of view. 

For the encouragement given to empirics, our medical men are some- 
what to blame; the credulity of mankind is however, the principal 
source (to both of these subjects I may hereafter pay some attention) . 
But that Government should legalize their depredations, by converting 
them into a source of revenue, is truly astonishing! Let not the reader 
be startled at the strength of the expression which I now use : but with 
equal propriety might every species of larceny, and many distinctions 
of murder itself, be sanctioned by a stamp-duty. 

I know the value of a moral population: it is inestimable. But 
(particularly in times like the present, when we know not how soon the 
services of every man may be demanded by the state for its defence) 
the health of the citizen of the empire is the first consideration, A man 
may be a very immoral character, and yet, in the hour of assault, a 
brave soldier. Behold, on the contrary, (let the reader form it in his 
mind's eye) that poor, tottering, emaciated being !—He is called 
forth to repel the invader.—What has thus shorn him of his strength? 
—The answer is at hand, THE NOSTRUM OF THE QUACK 
DOCTOR. ** Punish him,” (exclaims the law, in its loudest 
thunders)—* Yes—but the State is a party in the transaction—it 
taxes, and the Doctor sells—-Which is the greater delinquent ?”"— 
I believe Justice would have a right to demand the penalty of the 
bond from either partner in the firm of iniquity. 

I know not any thing which a prudent State ought more vigi- 
Jantly to guard than the health of its people, To tolerate a race 
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of impostors in the healing art, appears to me negligent,—to sanction 
them by Letters Patent, I am compelled to pronounce an act which 
ads folly to criminality —A firm friend to the interest, welfare, and exe 
isting government of my country, I own I am highly scandalized at 
beholding, in any shape of direct taxation, the empire's support 
drawn from the avowed crimes of a race of beings, who ought 
either to be scourged as vagrants, pilloried a impostors, gr hung as 
murderers. T. 


The Hermaphrodite. 
No. I. 


Duplici spe uti, 
Two strings to my bow. 
TERENCE. 
AS I have neither Gentleman nor Lady Usher to introduce me, em- 
barrassing as is the task, I must even take the office on myself.—Be 
it known, therefore, that I am the youngest descendant of an ancient 
and respectable House. My great grandmother, Miss Bickerstaff, who 
is the first of my family concerning whom any record is preserved, was, 
like some of her sex, a Tattler; but had otherwise so little regard for 


feminine propensities, that she always wore breeches, and even insisted 





on the masculine appellation of Isaac. About the year 1710 she 
married a worthy gentleman, very remarkable for the shortness of 
his face, a defect, however, which was amply compensated by the 
length of his head. We have a tradition that he could see more 
clearly with his naked eye, than could any of his issue with the 
best periscopiecs. The most secret vices, and the minutest follies 
of mankind could not escape his view; and, for this excellence of 
his visual nerve he was called, I suppose, The Spectator. 

This worthy couple passed their whole lives in the best society, 
and were so intimate with Addison, Steele, and the other wits of the 
age, that many scrupled not to insinuate that their best productions 
were the offspring of one or other of these gentlemen. Be this as it 
may, they had a numerous issue and befure they quitted this mortal 
scene, took care to leave in their stead a very sensible Guardian, one 
Nestor Ironside, who, 1 believe, was a relation, and certainly kept 
the same company. ; 

Their eldest son, (the family estate being entailed on him) was a 
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Freeholder ; and under the influence of the aforesaid Mr, Addison, 
took a considerable part in the politics of the day. About the same 
time an attempt was made to continue the original name of Spectator ; 
nay, one of the daughters, though she had married into another 
family, and thereby resigned all pretensions to her maiden name, 
called herself The Female Spectator. ‘The assumption, however, was 
not recognized, and as she left no issue, it died with her. But 
without detailing the family history, it will be sufficent to say, that 
in process of time the estate devolved on a very celebrated genius, 
who, though surpassed by none in learning, morality, or steadines, 
most unaccountably described himself as an Idler and a Rambler. 
This, however, did him no prejudice with the public, who continued 
their regard for him, though he abetted one of his younger brothers 
in becoming an Adventurer, Another of the family, who took the 
name of Adam Fitz-Adam, was a general merchant, and travelled over 
the World, until at length he settled in Chest rjield. I sup- 
pose it was in imitation of him, that some of his grand Children, 
while at Eton shool, clubbed for a name, and called themselves Mi- 
crocosm; as it is an established rule in our family, that every descendant 
must resign the patronymic, and take a new appellation. The different 
names which some of us have, therefore assumed, were often rather 
whimsical than appropriate ;—not only characters and qualities, but 
even articles of furniture are to be found among us ;—Wwe have an Ob- 
server, a Looker-on, a By-stander, (names by the bye somewhat more 
alike than our family rule allows) a Lounger, a Trifler, neither, how- 
ever, descended from the old Jdler ; and among others we have a Con- 
nossieur, a Mirror, and a Flapper. 

My immediate elder brother, who is strongly suspected to be closely 
allied to the last-mentioned gentleman, though his talent has already 
acquired a name which he needs not be ashamed of, was so perplexed 
in his choice, that at last he determined to remain Anonymous.—And 
now I have only in a few words to dispatch myseif; as the last descen- 
dant of this numerous family, | am an Hemaphrodite; that is I have 
two separate bodies, male and female, each endued with the sentiments 
and feclings appropriate to it’s sex ; and whenever | think proper, 
meeting and intuitively possesing the other with it’s respective know- 
ledge and experience. This peculiar faculty, which none of our family 
ever enjoyed before, is to me of wonderful advantage ; and if the pub- 
lic will share it with me, it’s result is extremely at their service. The 
several springs of human action, as they influence the conduct of 
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either sex, are alike known to me; and as my power is of so delicate 
a nature that to exert it in a bad cause would deprive me of it for ever, 
the public may confide in it’s proper exercise. As to my male person, 
the ladies may feel some curiosity,—I will nut presume to say that I bear 
about me any family likeness ; but were I to give it’s exact description, 
perhaps they would not like me the better; however I would present 
them with my picture, were I not afraid they would find me out by it. 
As to my female person, the gentlemen are intreated to fancy it beau- 
tiful according to their own ideas of beauty; but in either capacity I am 
always to be seen in that small space of ground which is comprehended 
within the Circular-road; and if nobody will be satisfied with this 
hint, how can I help it ?>— 

Whoever shall favour me with their correspondence, will recollect 
that as my sexual qualities are always distant, so are my names: 
my masculine appellation is David Duplicate; my feminine, Diana 

licate; the gentlemen must therefore address themselves to 

Brother David, the ladies to Sister Diana. And though I can in my 

several capacities be at the same moment in dificrent parts of the 

city, we meet at night to compare notes, and impart the benetit 

of our mutual experience. This, as I said before, is at the service 

of the public, within the bounds of virtue and decency, no further. 
e Davip Dupticats, 


Diana Dur wicate. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

All ingenious Punsters are required to take notice, that in speaking 
of The Hermaphrodite., every Quirk, Quibble, and Conundrum of and 
concerning the county of Middlesex, will be allowed to pass current 
until twelve o'clock at night, on Thursday, March the first, 1510, and 
that his Majesty's subjects are bound to laugh at the aforesaid witticisms 


till that hour and no longer. 


—_—_— 


All Communications, either for Brother David or Sister Diana, are 


requested to be left for them at the Hibernia Magazine Office, 
———EEEEEEEEEeEe 


An Extract from the Journal of a Welch Curate. 


MONDAY. Received ten pounds from my rector, Dr. Growl, being 
one half-year’s salary. Obliged to wait a long time in the hall before 1 
was admitted to the Ductor. When showa into his study, never once 
K2 
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asked me to sit down, or to refresh myself, though I had walked above 
eleven miles.—N. B. The Doctor hinted to me that he could get my 
curacy filled for fifteen pounds a year, 

Turspay. Paid nine poundsto seven different people. Could not 
reserve money enough to buy the second-hand pair of black breeches 
offered me a great bargain, as my wife wanted a petticoat badly, and 
neither Lucy nor Mary had a shoe to go to church in. 

Wepnespay. My wife bought a petticoat for herself, and shoes 
for her daughters ; but unluckily, when coming home, dropped half- 
a-guinea through a hole which she never before perceived in her 
pocket ; and reduced all our cash in the world to half-a-crown. 

Item. Chid my poor woman for being grieved at so slight a misfor- 
tune; and tenderly advised her to rely upon the goodness of God. 

Tunrspay. Received a note from the ale-house at the foot of the 
hill, acquainting me, that a gentleman wished to speak with me on 
pressing business.—Went,—and found it was an unfortunate member 
of a company of strolling players, who was in pledge for seven-pence 
halfpenny.—Had but a shilling and two bad halfpence in my pocket. 
Struggled and debated with myself what I ought to do; for the 
baker, though we had paid him on Tuesday, quarrelled with us, 
to avoid giving us credit in future; and the butcher sent me word, that 
he had heard it whispered in the neighbourhood, how the rector intend- 
ed to engage a curate in my stead, who would do the parish duty for a 
salary inferior to mine; and though he protested that he would do any 
thing to serye me or my family, he advised us to deal at the upper end 
of the village — 

Notwitistanding these mortifying circumstances ; paid the stranger's 
reckoning out of my shilling; and at his very earnest entreaty gave him 
two pence more to prosecute his journey —Item, Pleased and in good 
humour with myself as 1 walked home, reflecting as I went along, that 
the Father of the universe lends his blessings to us with an intention, 
that we should relieve our fellow-creatures, and that consequently we 
do no more than pay a debt when we perform an act of benevolence. 

Fripay. A very scanty dinner, and though ravenously hungry, 
pretended to be indisposed, in order to afford myself a pretext for 
leaving something like enough for my poor wife and children. 

Told my wife what | had done with my shilling. The excellent 
creature instead of rebuking me for my improvidence, blessed the 
goodness of my heart, and burst into tears. 


Memorandum, Never to contradict her again as long as I live. 
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for the mind that dare argue like her's though it may sometimes deviate 
from the rigid dictates of propriety, is amiable even for its indiscretions ; 
and in departing occasionally from the strict severity of moral precept, 
performs an act of virtue. 

Saturpay. Wrote asermon; which on sunpay I preached at two 
different parish churches; and came home to my family extremely fa- 
tigued, and extremely hungry: 

No more money in the house than two pence half-penny. 

A little dejected But mark the goodness of God. 

The strolling player I relieved was a gentleman of fortune; who ac- 
cidentally heard, that I was as humane as I was indigent; and from a 
generous excentricity of disposition, determined to relieve me. I had 
not been an hour at home, when he came in, and at once declaring him- 
self to be my friend, he put his purse into my wife's hand, and the next 
day presented me to a living worth two hundred pound a year. 

Mem. Never to despair of the interposition of Providence, though 
reduced even to my last shilling. 


H. 





ON PHYSIOGNOMY, 


«© We'll find I’ the Physiognomies 
O’ th’ Planets all Men’s destinies” 

BUTLER.— 
Th’ oerwhelming Brow, wrinkled by. carking care, 
The scowling Eye, expressive of Dispair— 
The Nose, of neither Greek or Roman Fashion, 
By vulgar sneers betrays each vulgar Passion— 


SATIRA, 


THE study of Physiognomy seemed, some time since to be giving 
place to a more new, but a less certain science, namely Craniology ; 
however this did not continue long,—we found ourselves disappointed 
on pronouncing upon the disposition, and consequent fate of Man, 
by barely feeling his Noddle-—— 





Since, then, we have seen occa- 
sion tu abandon this sudy, let us travel back again to fair and 
honest physiognomy, and enquire into the origin of this science 
arising from a minute observation of “ the human face divine.”— 

Till of late (that is within these last thirty years,) it has seldom 
in modern times been mentioned, except in conjunction with the 
exploded arts of magic, alchemy, and judicial astrology, Within the 

































18 On Physiognomy. 
two last centuries, no doubt, the bounds of human knowledge have 
been greatly extended by means of the patient pursuit of fact and 
experiment, instead of the hasty adoption of conjecture and hypothe- 
sise We have certainly discovered many of the antient systems to 
be merely creatures of imagination. Perhaps, however, in some 
instances, we have decided too rapidly, and rejected real knowledge, 
which we would have found it tedious and troublesome to acquire. 
Such has beeen the fate of the science of physiognomy; 
which certainly merits to be considered in a light very different 
from alchemy and those other fanciful studies with which it had 
accidentally been coupled. The work written and published by 
M. Lavater on the subject, has indeed excited attention, and may 
perhaps tend to replace physiognomy in that rank in the circle of the 
sciences to which it seemes to be entitled. 

It does not appear that the ancients extented the compass of 
physiognomy beyond man, or at least’ animated nature. But the 
study of that art was revived in the middle ages, when misled, 
probably by the comprehensiveness of the etymological meaning of 
the word, or incited by the prevalent taste for the marvellous, those 
who treated of the subject, stretched the range of their speculation 
far beyond the ancient limits. The extension of the signification 
of the term was adopted universally by those naturalists, who ad- 
mitted the theory of signatures; and physiognomy came thus to 
mean, the knowledge of the internal properties of any corporeal 
existence from the external appearance. 

Boyle too adopts this extensive signification, which indeed seems 
to have been at one time the usual acceptation of the word, and 
is humorously alluded to in the two lines from Hudibras, prefixed 
to this paper. At present physiognomy seems to mean no more than 
* knowledge of the moral character, and extent of intellectual powers 
of human beings, from their external appearance and manners.” In the 
Berlin transactions fur the years 1799 and 1800, there appears a long 
controversial discussion on the subject of the definition of physiognomy, 
between M. Pernetty and M. le Cat, two modern authors of some note. 
Pernetty contends, that all knowledge whatever is physiognomy; Le Cat 
confines the subject to the hwnan fgce. Neither seems to have hit the 
medium of truth. Soon after the celebrated book of Lavater appeared.— 
He indeed defines physiognomy to be, ‘ the art of discovering the interior 
of man, by means of his exterior ;’ but in different passages of his work, 


he evidently favours the extended signification of Pernetty. This work 
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gave occasion to M. Formey’s attack upon the science itself, in the same 
Serlin transactions Formey strenuously controverts the extent assigned 
by Lavater, to his favorite science. 

Before the era of Pythagoras, the Greeks had little or no science, and 
of course could not be scientific physiognomists, Physiognomy, how- 
ever, was much cultivated in Egypt and India; and from these countries 
the sage of Samos probably introduced the rudiments of this science, as 
he did those of many others, generally deemed more important, into 
Greece. 

In the time of Socrates, it appears even to have been adopted as a pro- 
fession. Ot this the well-known anecdote of the decision of Zopyrus, 
on the real character of Socrates himself, judging from his countenance, 
is sufficient evidence. Plato mentions the subject; and by Aristotle it 
is formally tteated of, in a book allotted to the purpose. 

It may be worth while to give a brief outline of Aristotle's sentiments 
on this subject 

Physiognomy, he in substance observes, has been treated of in three 
ways: some philosophers classed animals into genera, and ascribed to 

each genus a certain mental disposition, corresponding to their corporeal 
appearance. Others made a farther distinction of dividing the genera 
into species. Among men, for instance, they distinguished the Thracians, 
the Scythians, the Egyptians, and whatever nations were strikingly 
different in manners and habits, to whom accordingly they assigned the 
distinctive physiognomical characteristics. A third set of physiognomists 
judged of the actions and manners of the individual, and presumed that 
certain manners proceeded from certain dispositions. But the method 
of treating the subject adopted by Aristotle himself was this: a peculiar 
form of body is invariably accompanied by a peculiar disposition of mind : 
a human intellect is never found in the corporeal form of a beast. ‘The 
mind and body reciprocally affect each other; thus, in intoxication and 
mania, the mind exhibits the affections of the body; and in fear, joy 
&c. the body displays the affections of the mind. 

From such facts he argues, that when in man a particular bodily cha- 
racter appears, which by prior experience and observation has been 
found uniformly accompanied by a certain mental indisposition, with 
which therefore it must have been necessarily connected, we are intitled 
in all such cases to infer the disposition from the appearance. Our ob- 
servations, he conceives, may be drawn from other animals as well as 
from men; for as a lion possesses one bodily form and mental character, 
a hare another, the corporeal characteristics of the lion, such as strong 
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hair, deep voice, large extremities, discernable in a human creature, de- 
note the srength and character of that noble animal; while the slender 
extremities, soft down, and other features of the hare, visible in a mar, 
betray the mental character of that pusillanimous creature. 

Upon this principle, Aristotle treats of the corporeal features of man, 
and the correspondent dispositions, so far as observed : he illustrates them 
by the analogy just mentioned, and in some instances attempts to ac- 
count for them by physiological reasoning. 

At the early period in which Aristotle wrote, his theory, plausible 
certainly, and even probable, displays his usual penetration, and acon- 
siderable degree of knowledge. He distinctly notices individual phy- 
siognomy, national physiognomy, and comparative physiognomy. The 
state of knowledge in his time did not admit of a complete elucida- 
tion of his general principles; on that account his enumeration of par- 
ticular observations and precepts, is by no means so well founded or so 
accurate as his method of study. Even his style, concise and energetic, 
was inimical to the subject; which to be made clearly comprehensible, 
must require frequent paraphrases. Aristotle's proformance, however, 
such as it is, has been taken as the ground-work and model of every 
physiognomical treatise that has since appeared. 

The imitators of this great man in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, have even copied his language and manner, which are senten- 
tious, indiscriminate, and obscure. His comparative physiognomy of 
men with beasts has been frequently, though not universally adopted. 
Beside his treatise expressly on the subject, many incidental observations 
on physiognomy will be found interspersed through his other works, 
particularly in his history of animals. 

Next after Aristotle, his disciple and successor Theophrastus, would 
deserve to be particularly mentioned as a writer on the subject in question. 
His ethic characters, a singular and entertaining performance, composed 
at the age of ninety-nine, form a distinct treatise on a most important 
branch of physiognomy, the physiognomy of manners, The accuracy 
of observation, and liveliness of description displayed in this work, will 
preserve it high in classical rank, while the science of man and the 
prominent characteristics of human society, continue to be objects of 
attention. 

Polemon of Athens, Adamantius the sophist, and several others, wrote 
on the subject about the same period. In 1780, there was published a 
collection of all the Greek authors on physiognomy, From the number 
of these authors, it appears that the science was much cultivated in 
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Greece; but the professors seem soon to have connected it with some- 
thing of the marvellous. The noviciates of the Pythagorean school, 
were subjected to the physiognomic observation of their teachers, and 
it is probable the first physiognomists by profession among the Greeks 
were of this sect. They, too, to whom, from the nature of their 
doctrine and discipline, mystery was familiar, were the first, it is likely, 
who exposed the science of physiognomy in Greece to disgrace, by blen- 
ding it with the art of divination. 

From the period of which we have been treating, to the close of 
the Roman republic, nothing worthy of remark occurs in the literary 
history of physiognomy. About the last mentioned era, however, and 
from thence to the decline of the empire under the later emperors, 
the science appears to have been cultivated as an important branch of 
erudition, and assumed as a profession by persons who had acquired a 
superior knowledge in it. Inthe works of Hippocrates and Galen, 
many physiognomical observations occur. Cicero appears to have been 
peculiarly attached to the science. In his oration against Piso, and in 
that in favour of Roscius, the reader will at the same time perceive in 
what manner the orator employs physiognomy to his purposes, and find 
a curious instance of the ancient manner of oratorical abuse. Many 
physiognomical remarks are to be found likewise in the writings of 
Sallust, Suetonius, Seneca, Pliny, Aulus, Gellius, Plutarch, and others. 

That in the Roman empire the science was practised as a profession, 
ample evidence appears in the writings of the authors just mentioned. 
Suetonius, for instance, in his life of Titus, mentions that Narcissus 
employed a physiognomist to examine the features of Britannicus, who 
predicted that Britannicus would not succeed, but that the empire 
would devolve on Titus, The science of physiognomy shared the same 
fate with all others, when the Roman Empire was overthrown by 
the northern barbarians. About the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it began to be again noticed, From that time till the close of 
the seventeenth, it was one of the most fashionable studies. Within 
that space have appeared almost all the approved modern authors on the 
subject. 

It has been unfortunate for physiognomy, that by many of these 
writers, it was held to be connected with doctrines, of which the phi- 
losophy of the present day would be ashamed.’ With these doctrines it 
had almost sunk into oblivion. 

In every period of the history of literature, there may easily be 
marked a prevalence for particujar studies. - In the early period, for 
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instance, of Grecian literature, mythological morality claimed the chief 
attention of the philosophers. In the more advanced state of learn- 
ing in Greece and Rome, poetry, history and oratory, held the pre-emi- 
nence. Under the latter emperors, and for some time afterward, the 
history of theological controversies occupied the greatest part of the 
works of the learned. Next succeeded metaphysics, and metaphysical 
theology. These gave place to alchemy, magic, judicial astrology, the 
doctrine of signatures and sympathies, the mystic, theosophic, and 
Rosicrusian thology, with physiognomy. Such were the pursuits con- 
temporary with the science, which is the object of our present enquiry. 
It is no matter of surprize, that, so associated, it should have fallen 
into contempt. It is not usual for mankind hastily to reject valuable 


opinions, when accidentally or artificially connected with others, 


which are absurd and untenable. Of the truth of this remark, the 
history of theology, and the present tone of theological opinions in 
Europe, furnish a pregnant example. 

To physiognomy, and the exploded sciences last mentioned, suc- 
ceeded classic philology, which gave place to modern poetry and na- 
tural philosophy; to which recently have been added the studies of 
rational theology, chymistry, the philosophy of history, the history of 
man, and the science of politics. 

About the commencement of the eighteenth century, and thence- 
forward, the occult sciences, as they are termed, had declined very 
considerably in the estimation of the learned; and those who treated 
of physiognomy, forbore to disgrace it by a connection with those 
branches of ideal learning, with which formerly it had been invariably 
conjoined. In Britain, Dr. Gwither noticed it with approbation. His 
remarks are published in the Philosophical Transactions; and Dr. 
Parsons chose it for the subject of the Croonean lectures, published at 
first in the second supplement to the 44th volume of the Philo- 
suphical Transactions, and afterwards in a separate treatise, entitled 
‘Human Physiognomy explained.’ The observations, however, of 
these writers, as well as of Lancisius, Haller, and Buffon, relate ra- 
ther to the transient expression of the passions than to the permanent 
features of the face and body. The well-known characters of Le Brun, 
likewise, are illustrative of the transient physiognomy, or, (as it is 
termed) pathognomy. 

During the last century, although physiognomy has been now 
aad then attended to, nothing of importance appeared on the subject, 
till the discussion already mentioned between Pernetty and Le Cat, in 
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the Berlin Transactions. The sentiments of these authors, so far as they 
relate to the definition of physiognomy, have been above noticed. 
Their essays are, beside, employed in discussing the following questions : 
1, Whether it would or would not be advantageous to society, were the 
character, disposition, and abilities, of each individual so marked in his 
appearance as to be discovered with certainty? 2. Whether, on the 
supposition, that by the highest possible proficiency in physiognomy, 
we could attain a knowledge in part only of the internal character, it 
would be advantageous to society to cultivate the study, mankind being 
in general, imperfect physiognomists ? 

No reasoning a priori can possibly determine these questions. Time 
and experience alone must ascertain the degree of influence which any 
particular acquisition of knowledge would have on the manners and 
characters of makind; but it is difficult to conceive how the result of 
any portion of knowledge formerly unknown, and which mankind 
would be permitted to discover, could be any thing but beneficial. 

Soon after this controversy in the Berlin Transactions, appeared the 
great work of M. Lavater, dean of Zurich, which has excited no in- 
considerable degree of attention in the literary world. Of this we shal] 


perhaps give an analysis at some future period. 
L. 





THE VALE OF ERIN. 


MORN’S roseate glow begins to diffuse its lovely mildness in 
the east, and tinges, with a soft blush, the horison. Pheobus rises 
in all his beauteous pride—the great sourse of Vegitation! The 
misty clouds, that envelop’d the mountains, are decreasing and soften- 
ing into air! Scarce does the breath of Zephyrus, ruffle the gol- 
den foliage of the Grove! The inhabitants of the wood breathe not 
a note to hail the infant day! But hark—the Lark rises in the 


valley. 
y On speckled wings, his airy flight, 
And boldly mounting to the sky, 
He dances in the sun-beam bright, 


And pours the notes of melody ! 


With him the various tribes of the grove, rise from their slumber 
and join him in the matin song! And man the noblest of creation! 
waked by the barn-tenant—who pours his shrill notes in the mild 
ear of morn, commences his daily toil! 
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How sweet ‘tis, to sit on some gentle eminence and view thé 
varied bosom of nature in all. her lovliriess and luxuriant mag- 
nificence ! 

“ *Tis such a scene as grieffe might seek, 
Ande rest ande consolation fynd; 
For here sweet objects meette the eyes, 
Lend their aide, to harmonize 
The jarringe tumults of the mynd !” 


D. CAREY’s POEMS. 


At the eastern entrance of the vale of Erin, Morven castle rises 
its old head o'er the spiral poplars that surround it, and renders 
the scene awful and picturesque! Long has it been in ruins, and 
uninhabited—save by the Screech-Owl—disturber of the peasant’s 
dream! or by the weary and unknown traveller that roams along 
the sombrous waste of night, and knows not where to turn—where 
to fly its chilly air, will oft take refuge in it’s mouldring halls 
and spend his moments in gloomy reflection. 

Oh! once, ‘‘ says the village tale,” he'd be deemed a welcome visitor 
in the old castle of Morven, his moments would be spent in joy, 
and with characterestic hospitality he'd be received. ‘« Welcome 
stranger art thou to this mansion,” would its Lord repeat, with 
cheerfulness beaming in his face; ‘‘ fear not stranger, throw that 
melancholy aside, for you are in the hands one who intends no 
injury, and Heaven protects thee as it does us all!” 

There did the Harp—the melting music of Erin! shed its melli- 
fluent notes. Long had it remained unstrung and untouched, save 
by the zephyr that moan'’d through the ruins of Morven and 


** Trembling, kiss'd each weeping chord !” 


DERMODY. 


But time that occasions so many changes in his reign, has altered 
the scene, and brought that to light that slumbered so long in 
oblivion’s sombrous cell! 


The sweet soul of music revisits our shore, 
And dwells in the bosom of Erin once more, 
Where it shed its enrapturing sweet notes before, 


Then the halls of our ancestors echo’d them o'er. 


The harp in the bed of oblivion lay, 


Unnotic’d, unknown, sinking into decay, 
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Where it bore the sad ensign of fames’ setting ray, 
*Till it suddenly bask’d in the radience of day! * 


Again on the wild and invisible gale, 

That wanders below in the green-bosom’d vale, 
And climbs the high hill that is yellow and pale, 
Do the notes of Cythara + in majesty sail. 


And Oh ! said the Bard who now lies in the shade, 
Whose fame in the bed of oblivion is laid, 

Whose name in the bosom of man is decay’d, 

As he in the halls of our forefathers play’d. 


** Dear mistress thou'lt lie ‘neath the green willow tree, 
** Ah! long will the green willow sigh over thee, 

«« And the ivy will cling round thy chords lovingly, 

** Ah Years will pass over before thou art free ! 


*€ Thy sighing strings shall mot at even’ remain 

** "Neath the green willow tree, but thy soft soothing strain 
*€ Shall enliven each patriot bosom again, 

** And shall wake to the deeds of the sons of the Plain !” 


Joy sits in the eyes of the sons of Erin, at the revival of their 
national music, that so long hath remained in the shade. They now 
behold the sweetest bard of the country, commemorated and revered, 
and his lays, delightful as they are, charm and soften the hearts of 
strangers! and too long alas! were they obscured by oblivion’s mur- 
ky cloud—a cloud that time alone, encreases or dispels! 

Numerous were the bards of Erin—they raised their modest heads 
like mountain flowers 


“* To waste their sweetness on the desart air.” 


and Dermody thou wert one, that bloom'd unseen as the flower of 
night, but thy lays shall live in the sunshine of refinement, illum'd 
by the meridian ray of Fame! 
Oh! thou who wak’d the heaven-taught lyre, 
Luxurient flow’d thy mellow song, 
With all a poet’s soul and fire, 


How bold thy fingars stray’d along! 


* Alluding to its revivat. 


+ Irish Harp. 
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And none e’er touch’d a finer string 
In fancy’s visionary bower; 

Round thee she stray’d on airy wing, 
And cull’d for thee her fairest flower? 


The fragrant rose that deck’d the vale, 
Though faded, breath’d a sweet perfume, 
Would scent the balmy zephyr’s gale, 
As erst it lost its mellow bloom!” 


So, long lost minstrel boy ! thy lays 
Shall brave the ruthless wings of time; 

And live in noon’s meridian blaze, 
While brighten’d by a beam sublime ! 


Noon is approaching—Pheobus rides in his radient car long the 
azure breast of Heaven as monarch of the day!—the tall crops in 
the valley, bends their heads in luxurient weakness—the flowers begin 
to droop and loose their liveliness—save the primrose; the mild 
spreading hermit of the shade! lovely it breathes unperceived, and 
untouched, it 


, 
** Blooms only to the western star, 


And loves its solitary ray.” 
LANGHORNE. 


I'l) hie me to the coolest retreat of the grove. Ah! there the 
peasant enjoys the sweets of his labour! see his little family encis- 
cled ‘neath the spreading oak 


Whose wide projecting arms, wave on the gale , 
And sigh at ev'ry breeze that round them breathes ! 


The little children gamboling about them, in smiling simplicity, while 
their parents repast; and the eager ey'd dog, watching ev'ry op- 
portunity of creating a glance from his keeper—wags his tail, 
and gently barks his satisfaction. What a group! Heavens! what mortals 
are happier'—They bask beneath the mild-beaming ray of content- 
ment—unknown are .they to the luxuries of the great—they seek 
not a sphere so foreign to the real joys of life. 


(To be continued.) 
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“'FHOUGHTS ON FREEMASONRY. 
(Continued from Page 35) 


I am of opinion that the ancient society of Free and Accepted Masone 
was never a body of architects; that is, they were not originally, 
embodied for the purposes of building; but were associated for moral 
and religious purposes. It must be evident to every Mason, par- 
ticularly to those brethren who have received the Sublime Degrees, 
that the situation of the Lodge and its several parts are copied 
after the Tabernacle and Temple; and represent the Universe as 
the Temple in which the Deity is every where present. Our man- 
ner of teaching the principles of our mystic profession, is derived 
from the Druids, who worshipped one supreme God, immense and 
infinite; our maxims of morality from Pythagoras; who taught the 
duties we owe to God as our creator, and to man as our fellow 
creature; many of our emblems are originally from Egypt; the 
science of Abrar, and the characters of those emanations of the 
Deity, which we have adopted are derived from Basilides. 

The word Mason is derived from the Greek, and, literally means 
a member of a religious sect, or one who is professedly devoted to 
the worship of the Deity. The reason of the term Free being pre- 
fixed, is probably derived from the Crusades, in which, every man 
engaged in the expedition must have been born free, and under no 
vassalage or subjection. The term Accepted is derived from the 
indulgences granted by the Pope, to all those who would confess 
their sins and juin in the enterprize for the recovery of the Holy 
Jand. It is well known that immense numbers of Free Masons 
were engaged in the Holy wars, and that their gallant and enter- 
prizing conduct gained them the esteem of the leaders of the army, 
who solicited initiation into the mysteries of their order. This sub- 
ject is well understood by those brethren who have received the 
20th degree. 

That Free Masons were considered as a set of architects most 
probably took it’s rise from this circumstance: When Moses ordain- 
ed the erection of the Sanctuary, and afterwards when Solomon was 


_ about to build a Temple at Jerusalem, for the worship of the only 


true and living God, they chose from among the people those, 
whose wisdom and zeal for the true faith, attached them to the 
worship of the Most High, and committed to them the erection 
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of those works of piety—It was on those great occasions that our 
predecessors appeared to the world as architects. 

To cultivate peace and good will towards men, to improve the 
general condition of mankind, and to worship the only true and 
living God in fervency and truth, are among the _ indispensible 
obligations of Free Masons. A firm belief and acknowledgment of 
the Supreme Being, the Grand Architect and Ruler of nature, forms 
the first essential of a Mason; who ought chearfully to submit to 
nis divine commands, and to rely on his Almighty protection, 
whose wisdom cannot mistake his happiness; whose goodness can- 
not contradict it. 

As humanity ever springs from true religion, every religious sect. 
which acknowledges the Supreme Being, is equally respected by the 
order. Religious disputes are banished from our societies, as ten- 
ding to sap the foundations of friendship, and to undermine the 
basis of the best institutions. The great book of nature is revealed 
to our eyes; and the universal religion of her God is what we 
profess as Free Masons, 

** Religion’s all! descending from the skies 
** To wretched man, the goddess in her left, 
*€ Holds out this world, and in her right, the next: 
** Religion! the sole voucher, man is man; 
** Supporter, sole, of man above himself; 
*« Ev’n in the night of frailty, change, and death, 
*€ She gives a soul, a soul that acts a God, 
** Religion! Providence! an after state! 
“* Here is firm footing; here is solid rock; 


** This can support us; all is sea besides ; 


Sinks under us; bestorms, and then devours.—” 


The duty we owe to our country, is another important obliga- 
tion on a Mason. To pay due obedience to the laws, and to res- 
pect the government of the country in which we live, is a debt 
of gratitude we owe for the protection of our lives, our liberty 
and our property. 

The faithful discharge of the duties which we owe to each other, 
and to the great family of mankind in general, will enhance the 
brethren in the eyes of the world; and support the reputation and 
@itility of the Craft, against the cavillings of ignorant or malicious 
men. It is not sufficient that we know these obligations, but it is ouy 
indispensible duty, both as gentlemen and as Masons to practise them. 
(To be continued) 
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Metaphysical Conjectures with respect to Futurity. 
Translated from the French. 


Has MATTER innate motion ?—Has it thought ? 
Judgment and genius ?—Is it deeply learn’d 


In Mathematics ? 
Younc, 


MAN possesses three eminent powers; the power of knowing, of 
loving, and of acting. 

We conceive very clearly that these powers are capable of indefinite 
improvement. We observe them in their developement, their progress, 
and their different effects. We contemplate with astonishment the ad- 
mirable inventions to which they have given birth, and which demon- 
trate. in so striking a manner, the supreme elevation of man above 
all terrestrial beings. 

It is, it seems, of the nature of goodness, as well as of wisdom, 
to perfect every thing that is capable of being perfected, but especially 
to perfect beings, who, possessing sentiment and intelligence, can taste 
the pleasure which accompanies the increase of their perfection. 

By studying with some care the faculties of man; by observing their 
mutual dependance, or that subordination which subjects them to one- 
another, and to the action of their objects, we easily come to dis- 
cover the natural means by which they unfold and perfect themselves 
here below. We may conceive, therefore, means more analagous and 
more efficacious, which may carry these faculties to a higher degre 
of perfection. 

The degree of perfection to which man ¢an attain upon earth, has 
a direct relution to the means of knowing and acting which are given 
him: these means themselves have a direct relation to the world which 
he inhabits. 

A more elevated state, therefore, of human faculties, would not have 
relation to this world, in which man was to pass his first moments of 
existence. But these faculties are capable of indefinite perfection, and 
we can easily conceive that some of the natural means which will 
one day perfect them, may exist in man even at present. 

Thus, since man was called successively to inhabit two different 
worlds, his original constitution must include things relative to 
these two worlds, the animal body must have a direct relation te 
the first world, the spiritual body to the second. 
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Two principal means may perfect, in the world to cont, all the 
faculties of man, viz. senses more exquisite, and new senses. 

The senses are the first source of all our knowledge. Our most re- 
flected and most abstract ideas, are always derived from our sensible 
ideas, The mind creates nothing, but it operates incessantly upon 
the almost infinite multitude of ditlerent perceptions, which it acquires 
by the ministry of the senses. 

From these operations of the mind, which always consist in com- 
parisons, combinations, abstractions, proceed, by a natural generation, 
all the sciences and all the arts. 

The senses appointed to transmit to the mind the impressions of 
objects, have a relation to objects, the eye has a relation to light, the 
ear to sound. 

The relations which the senses have with their objects, the more 
perfect, numerous, and various they are, the more do they discover 
to the mind the qualities of objects, and the more are its perceptions 
of these qualities clear, lively, and complete. The more the sensible 
idea which the mind acquires of an object is lively and complete, the 
more distinct is the reflex idea which is formed from it. 

We conceive, without difficulty, that our present senses are sus- 
ceptible of a degree of perfection much superior to what we know 
them to have here, and which astonishes us on certain subjects. We 
can even form to ourselves a ‘pretty distinct idea of this increase of 
perfection, by the prodigious effects of optical, and such instruments 
as assist the hearing. 

Let us suppose Aristotle observing a mite with our microscopes, or 
contemplating with our telescopes Jupiter and his moons, what surprise 
and delight would he not have felt!) What shall not we too feel, when 
cloathed in a spiritual body, our senses shall have acquired all the per- 
fection which they can receive from the beneficent author of our being? 

We can imagine, if we please, that our eyes will then unite 
in themselvss, the qualities of miscroscopes and telescopes, and 
that they will accommodate themselves exactly to all distances; and 
how much superior will the glasses of these new perspectives be to 
those of which art boasts so much ? 

One may apply to other senses what I have said of the sight. But 
perhaps the taste, which has so direct a relation to nutrition, will be 
suppressed or converted into some other sense of more extensive and 
elevated use, 

How rapid would be the progress of our mathematical sciencesy 
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if we were enabled to discover the first principles of bodies fluid or 
solid. We should then see by intuition, what we endeavour to foretel 
by the aid of reasoning and calculation; the more uncertain as our 
direct knowledge is more imperfect. What a numberless multitude of 
relations escape us, only because we cannot perceive the figure, the pro- 
portions, the arrangement of these infinitely small particles, upon 
which, however, depends the whole edifice of nature! 

Neither is it very difficult for us to conceive, that the germ of the 
spiritual body may contain at present the organic elements of new 
senses which will not be unfolded till the Resurrection. 

These new senses will then discover to us, in bodies, the properties 
of which must always remain unknown to us here: how many sensible 
qualities which we are yet ignorant of, and which we shall discover 
with astonishment! We know the different powers of nature, only by 
means of their relation to the different senses upon which they exert 
their action. How many powers are there of which we don’t even 
suspect the existence, because there is no relation between the ideas 
which we acquire by our five senses, and those which we shall be able 
to acquire by other senses? Let7us imagine a man who should be born 
with a perfect palsy upon three or four principal senses, and let us sup- 
posé natural causes which should give life and motion to these senses, 
and put them all into a proper state; what a crowd of perceptions, 
new, various, ard unforeseen, would such aman acquire in a little 
time! What a prodigious increase of improvement would he gain in 
all his faculties? These new senses, the infinitely small miniatures of 
which are enclosed in the seat of the soul, have a relation to that 
future world, our true country. 

Let us raise our thoughts to the firmament of heaven, let us con- 
templete that immense collection of suns and worlds that are scat- 
tered through space, and wonder that this little worm, that bears 
the name of man, has a faculty of reason capable of discovering 
these worlds, and of darting: itself into the extremities of creation ! 

But this reason, endued with sight so penetrating, with curiosity so 
active, and with desires so extensive, so lofty, and so perfectly suited 
to the dignity of its nature, must it be for ever confined to the narrow 
limits of a telescope? Has not the goodness of God, who has deigned 
to reveal himself to man by the wonders of the world he inhabits, in 
store for him yet higher revelations in those worlds, where his wis- 
dom and power shine with yet greater magnificence, and where they 


are manifested in new and numberless ways ? 
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If our reflex knowledge is derived from our intuitive knowledge ; 
if onr intellectual riches increase by the comparisons which we form 
among our sensible ideas of all kinds; if in short, our understandings 
are unfolded, and perfected in proportion as our comparisons extend, 
diversify and multiply themselves; what will not be the increase and 
perfection of our natural knowledge, when we shall be no longer con- 
fined to compare individuals with individuals, species with species, 
kingdoms with kingdoms, but shall be enabled to compare worlds with 
worlds ? 

If the Supreme Intelligence has varied all his works here below ; if 
he has created nothing identically the same; if an harmonious pro- 
gression reigns among all earthly beings; if the same chain compre- 
hends them all, how probable is it, that this wonderful chain extends 
itself into all the planetary worlds, that it unites them all, and that 
they are thus constituent parts of the same series ? 

We discover at present of this great chain only a few links: we are 
not even sure that we observe them in their natural order: we follow 
this natural progression only imperfectly and with numberless turns 
and windings: and we meet with frequent interruptions ; but we always 
perceive that they are not so properly chasms of the chain, as of our 
knowledge. 

When we shall have been allowed to contemplate this chain, as I 
have supposed these intelligences contemplate it, for whom our world 
seems to have been principally formed; when we shall be able like 
them, to follow the prolongations of it into other worlds; then, and 
then only, shall we know the natural order of the links, their reciprocal 
dependance, their secret relations, the proximate reason of each link, 
and we shall raise ourselves thus by a ladder of separate perfections, to 
truths the most transcendent and luminous. 

With what sentiments will our souls be filled, when after having 
studied the ceconomy of one world, we shall go to another, and com- 
pare their different ceconomies? How great will be the perfection of 
our cosmology, the generalization and richness of our principles ? How 
abundant the connexion, the multitude and justnsss of the conse- 
quences we shall derive from them. What light will be reflected from 
so many different objects upon other branches of our knowledge, upon 
our physics, our geometry, our astronomy, the rational sciences, and 

principally apon the divine science which employs itself upon the Being 
of Beings ? ‘ 
All wuths are connected, and the most distant.ones are held to- 
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gether by hidden ties. Newton, no doubt, was delighted with having 
been able to discover the secret relations of a stone to the movement 
of a planet ; transformed into a celestial intelligence, he will smile at 
this amusement of a child, and his high geometry will be to him 
only the first elements of another infinite. 


To be continued, 
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JAN has derived the most. essential of his comforts and means of hap» 
piness, from contemplating the varieties of the creation. From this source 
we deduce our knowledge of the properties of matter, the laws of gravation 
and motion, of animal organization, instinct and vitality. By meditating 
on the world which he saw, Columbus, amidst the scoffs of unbelieving 
Courtiers, and the neglect of Princes, felt the existence of a work! un- 
known. Copernicus, by similar habits of reflection, ascertained, and Ga- 
lileo finally established, the movements of the heavenly bodies. Harvey, 
with equal comprehension, traced the circulation of the blood ; and New- 
ton explained the doctrines of attraction, light and colours. In truth, Art, 
when most successful, is only an imitator of Nature ; and the individual, 
who, reasoning from the effects of accidental collision, first discovered an 
inexhaustible supply of fire in the flint ; he who subdued the waves by the 
invention of a raft or boat, or found out the quality of the loadstone, is 
more deserving of our homage than all the Alexanders, who flame as the 
meteors of history, after having subverted kingdoms and Empires, and 
eompelled suffering millions to bow beneath the dominion of the sword. 
Although I have pursued a different line of study, yet [have ever consi- 
dered a Museum as a Magazine, stored with the pabulum of Art and the 
seeds of science ; a fountain, from whence the fields of natural intellect. are 
continually fructified. A well organized institution of this kind is an ob- 
ject of equal importance to the student of natural philosophy, as the code 
of Justinian, his pandects and institutes, were to the civilians of the lower 
empire ; or as the sac red writings, and the works of the fathers, are to 
divines. I may add, as the ancient poets and orators are to an accomplish- 
ed scholar ; or the antique statues and Italian schools of painting, to the 
sculptors and painters of the present era. 
A commercial adventure, ‘‘ montes auri polliceas” tempts the merchant, 
who has rarely a higher view than his own immediate advantage. Such is 
not the motive of him who devotes his time and talents to the study of 
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nature; or the formation of a repository, for the diffusion of knowledge. 
The patient and persevering Swammerdam sacrificed his health, amidstthe 
stagnant and putrid marshes of Holland, in ceaselessendeavours to throw 
a new light upon the operations of nature. He persisted even in his last 
days, to determine the precise line which divides the most sensitive of the 
vegetable classes from the least locomotiveand vivified of the animal species, 
Arguing from well established analogies in the vegetable, animal and hu- 
man economy, he sought to invigorate the medical system of his age, by 
the results of his long and successful researches. What does not society owe 
the illustrious toils of Reaumer, the Hunters, and Spallanzani ? These emi- 
nent men, who advanced no novel theories, but such as rested on the firm 
basis of fact, experiment and practice, wherever it was possible, collected 
and arranged the materials of experiment and observation, for the instrue- 
tion of students and benefit of posterity. The value of William Hunter's 
Museum was estimated at twenty thousand pounds. That of his brother 
John was purchased by Parliament, on the recommendation of his Majesty. 
But such men are every where remembered as public benefactors : and if 
America pronounces the name of her patriot hero, Washington, with en- 
thusiasm, she confers an equal honour on her philosopher Franklin. 

You may conclude, from the preceding remarks, that I was one of many 
who experienced no mean degree of satisfaction when it was ascertained 
that the Litchfield Museum was about to be opened in Bath, for public in- 
spection. The appropriate profession of the gentleman, to whose zeal and 
liberality we are indebted for the formation of the collection, excited much 
additional interest. The first day appointed for the reception of visitors was 
welcomed by persons of the most opposite habits and dispositions. In a 
variety, at once so entertaining and useful, the scholar and the philosopher ; 
the manof natural genius and the saunterer after pleasure, each hoped to 
tind congenial objects. Even the essenced beau who has all the wit in the 
world on the outside of his curled head, and a due proportion of the mo- 
rals of Hoyle within, half whistled and half yawned an oath of expectation 
on the occasion. The fair sex too partook of the general feelings. The 
hearts of the lovely florists and botanists were thrown into an agreeable 
tlitter; and the fine lady, who, in spite of the bewitching delights of 
ecards, scandal, and the mighty revolutions of fashion, is occasionally con- 
scious of 

« Some craving void left aching in her breast,” 
acknowledged a hope of escaping from that ennui, Which neither the tonics 
of the Pump-Room, nor the exhilirating whirl of morning visits, had been 


wholly able to dissipate. 
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I was one of the earliest visiters, and I confess that I was not disappoint- 
ed in my expectation. I spent many hours in examining a copious variety 
of natural curiosities, singular productions of art, and rare efforts of ge- 
nius. My mind was soothed and affected in a high degree. The several 
nations ; the grandeur of their dark contrasted visages ; their martial cos- 
tume ; their regal pomp; and the barbaric splendor of their civil and reli- 
gious rites: their Warriors, their Heroes, and Sages, appeared to pass in 
visionary array before me as I gazed on the monuments of their pride, 
industry, and literature; of their Military skill and long departed glory. 
The imaginary procession moved on, while I paused over the vestiges of 
a succesion of ages, comprehending an ample and valuable selection of 
Hieroglyphics, and other of the earliest Egyptian antiquities, urns, 
lamps, lachrymatories, and the several classes of Greek and Roman reli- 
ques, seals, manuscripts, armour, and various singular European remains 
of the gothic ages; descending from thence gradually to the strange 
dresses, weapons, and domestic utensils of the lately discovered Otaheit- 
an Iskanders. : 

The limits of a periodical work necessarily forbid details; yet I cannot 
avoid noticing that the head of the Mummy, from Thebes, selected for 
the Musee Napoleon, by Doctor Puguet of the French Institute, is in a 
state of extraordinary high preservation. But what a lesson for human 
vanity ! In that countenance, perhaps, once flushed the patriot spirit of 
Androclides or Pelopidas ; and from those lips once thundered the sacred 
sentiments of liberty, which raised the Theban exiles to break the fetters 
of their country; or led on the army of Kpaminondas to the triumph of 
Leuctra, and the fatal victory of Mantinea. Perhaps, from that mouth 
Greece heard Pindar himself, the inspired prince of lyrics, pour forth his 
immortal songs. Perhaps—but I repress the torrent of memorable re- 
collections, the involuntary earnestness of an impassioned nature. I 
respect my limits, 

Among a number of rarities, I observed a Roman Pig of lead; Henry 
the fifth’s Seal for the principality of Wales ; and many of the ancient 
pieces of sculpture in stone and ivory, appeared to be executed with 
surprising ingenuity. The suit of Norman Mail is complete, and in per- 
fect order. This very important acquisition is more valuable, as I am 
informed that there is only another complete suit inhis Majesty's domini- 
ons. 

In going through the departments of Natural History, Mineralogy, 
and Metallurgy, 1 conceived that the ingenuous Collector has endeavour- 
ed to perfect the classes, te obtain from the first to the last letter of the 
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generic alphabet, from the highest to the lowest link in the chain of each 
series. The shells, corals, and Crystals, are fine specimen, , the extra- 
neous Fossils singularly rich in impressions of plants, shells, bones, and 
other substances. 

On every side T found much to engage attention, and gratify curiosity ; 
materials for present instruction and future invest igation: for advancing 
science and displaying the power of the Deity, in a well-chosen diversi- 
ty of Quadrupeds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, from the stupendous 
fossil bones of the long extirpated Mammoth, dug up on the banks of 
the Mississippi, to the well preserved forms of the Nautilus, the Hum- 
ming Bird, and the Centipedes, which class among the minuter of his 
works. 
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Account of the Jobbers. (See Plate) 


‘THE Job Family are very respectably connected, their mother was a 
lady much esteemed for many excellent Qualities which she possessed :~— 
yet having always a certain Freedom of PrincipLe, and warmth of 
ConstiruTion, she was induced under specious pretences, and solemn 
assurances to sacrifice her chastity to one of the most unworthy wretches 
in the world. This personage was known by the name of Self Interest, 
by whom Public Spirit had a numerous issue, distinguished by the name 
of Job. How they came to be so called we know not, but it is certain 
as to their outward appearance they greatly resembled their mother ; and 
that in their principles and dispositions, they were altogether like their fa- 
ther. Their resemblance to Public Spirit has enabled them to do much mis- 
chief, by executing the projects of private interest ; they have been dis- 
persed all over the World, and have acted in every situation. They have 
established great Empires, and brought them to destruction, they have 
placed peasants on thrones, and banished Monarchs to desarts ; they 
have appeared in the characters of Alexanders, Bourbons, and Napo- 
leons. They have been active in Church and State from the Minister to 
the contractor, from the Arch-Bishop to the Curate, from the Judge to 
the Newgate Solicitor, from the Commander in Chief to the Quarter-mas- 
ter, from the court Physician to the itinerant Quack ; they have always 
flourished in proportion to the wealth of the country, and though we can- 
got boast of having been visited by many of the offspring of Public Spi- 
rit, which she might have had by a worthier father, yet many, very 
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many of the jobbs, her children by self interest, have come over 
from other countries, from time to time, and have with great suc- 
cess played upon our virtues and our weaknesses: they flattered 
us by telling us we were rich, and they have amused us by pre- 
tenfing to increase our treasures, they have applauded our sin- 
cerity; and to give us an opportunity of shewing that we deserved 
the compliment, they have been very free in soliciting fayours, 
the circumstance we have seldom failed to improve—we have lavish- 
ed upon them whatever they required, and they in return have 
gone off with their booty, exulting in their own cunning, and 
despising our simplicity. 
SaTIRA. 
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No. Il. 


Charity Sermon at St, Andrew's, for thirty-two Poor Children, Feb. 4th, 
by the Rev. Peter Roe, A. M. Kicar of Dungarvon, Minister of St. 
Mary's, Kilkenny, and Chaplain of the Garrison of that City. 


TEXT, MATT. vi. 10. 


** Thy kingdom come.” 


‘THIS was an elegant, impressive sermon; although we must confess 
that we have heard Mr. Roe to much greater advantage. He very ably 
expatiated on the spiritual kingdom of Christ in the heart of the Chris- 
tian ;—-and then adverted to its general progress in subduing the 
ancient and established monarchies of the world. 

« All the changes (said Mr. Roe) and revolutions of the earth 
“ are over-ruled to establish the kingdom here spoken of, which you 
** may see in the page of history, where the varjous nations of Greek, 
«« Jew, and others, are all gone. We know no more of them. 
“ Christ's kingdom is founded on the ruins of them all.” 

After expatiating on the fulfilment of the prophecies in the person 
of the Messiah, the preacher entered at large on the nature and evi- 
dence of Christian experience, as an effect intimately connected with, 
and forming a part of the Kingdom of Christ. — 

The sermon concluded with a highly-wrought appeal to the feelings 
of the audience, on behalf of the charity. 
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Sermon preached at Wesley Chapel, for the Poor Widows, Sunday, Feb, 
18th, by the Rev. ———— Wood, of the Methodist Connection, Col- 
lection 75. 


TEXT, FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN, 4, 10, 11, AND PART OF 12TH VERSE. 


** Herein is love; not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his son 
“ to be the propitiation for our sins.”’ 

“ Beloved, if God so joved us, we ought to love one another.” 

** No man bath seen God at any time,” 


THE Methodists (nothwithstanding that simplicity of stile adopted by 
most of their preachers) have had some arise among them, who com- 
bined, in no mean degree, the powers of eloquence with the truths of 
the Gospel. Mr. Madan, in England, was the father of this method of 
preaching ; and it was powerful, commanding, we had almost said irre- 
sistible. No man, however hardened, could hear him unmoved. The 
gay, the learned, the witty, ‘‘ who came to scoff,” first staid to admire— 
and then ‘‘ remained to pray.’”————When death removed the Christian 
orator to his bright reward, his energies, his impressive manner, did 
not die with him. A young race of preachers, among the Calvinistic, 
as well as Arminian Methodists, sprung up, who have transmitted to 
the present age somewhat of his commanding effort in the pulpit*. 
These were, in Mr. Wesley's connection, Mr. Bradburne, Mr. J. Stevens, 
Mr. Cooper (of Manchester) Mr. Adam Clarke, &c. Among these, 
Mr. Samuel Wood, justly deserves to be classed—-Nothing cold, 
nothing languid, nothing dull or formal —He appears fully to feel the 
vast importance of his subjects—and al] is animation, energy, power! 
This is in our opinion, what sermons ought to be, to render them 
effectual (particularly those which are extempore); equally a remove 
from rant or raving, as from the dul] and somnorific. 

Mr. Wood introduced his. discource with an exordium at once solemn 
and affecting. As he proceeded, he observed, “all religion consists in 
“* two things—piety to God, and benevolence to man.” He next be- 
gan to show how these were to be obtained—and what they produce. 
—‘* God's uni versal love awakens in us gencrous feelings.” 

On the nature of the love of God to man, Mr. Wood expatiated 
with much of the pathetic, and more of the sublime; and from 
thence deduced the second branch of the text, “‘ If Gud so loved us, 


* Lord Mansfield used to call Mr. Madan (and not inappropriately) “ the 
* Gospel Tully.” 
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*¢ we ought to love one another.”——But he proceeded, “ How hath God 
“ joved us? With a love of mercy; with a disinterested love : with 
** UNIVERSAL BENEFICENCE ! making no distinctions, no partiality, 
*‘ no difference between the sons of Adam: WE SHOULD LOVE 
* OUR BRETHREN THE SAME.” 

The preacher then adverted to the measure and manner of this 
love.—Jesus ‘‘ emptied himself,” divested of all the glories of his 
Godhead, he became “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 
* Shall not a sense of this awaken in our bosoms piety to God ?}— 
“the only proof of piety to God, is BENEVOLENCE TO MAN‘" 

‘Towards the close of the discourse the preacher made an observation 
which well deserves to be recorded, ‘“ That the entire of all religion is 
** God's love to us, and ourlove toGod. GOD's IS THE PUUNDA- 
“ TION, OURS THE SUPERSTRUCTURE.” 

An application af the subject to. the charity concluded the discourse ; 
a discourse the genuine eloquence of which ‘has seldom been equalled 
within the walls of a Methodist Chapel, and as seldom surpassed witlivut. 
We were much concerned at beholding so thin a congregation. It doubt- 
less arose from the tempestuous nature of the evening. Few persons 
will venture abroad to a charity sermon through an inclement sky, on 
an evening when “an enemy's dog, though he had bit them” 
would find some shelter beneath their roof. This charity for the 
poor Widows is one that appeals forcibly to the heart, To alleviate 
the miseries of declining years is the noblest work of humanity, 
The parish of St. George’s is rich; and the reporter of this excel- 
lent sermon thinks his pen can never find a better employ, than 
in conveying the hint to many ladies and others who could not 
attend from the inclemency of the evening, that it is not now too 
late to send that benefaction to the charity, which “ will make the 
“* Widow's heart sing for joy.” A. 





Theatrical Retrospect. 


THE theatre, since our last, has been distinguished by the 
entertainments—several new casts of performance, and the exhibi- 
tion of new pieces—all this shews the’ attention of the manager, 
or those to whom he deputes the government of his theatre. We 
see nothing of which we have reason to complain—all is attention— 
all is perfection—all is excellence—Mr, Bannister (after performing 
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a variety of characters) took his leave with an entertainment novel 
to our stage, in which he presented the public with a tolerable 
outline of the manner of Mr. Garrick.—And Mr. Holman performed 
(for his benefit) the character of Zamti, a part seemed to none but 
lear. It is rather singular that such a character should (to us 
the green-room phraseology) have lain so long on the shelf; 
but, since the retirement of Mr. Gayrick, it has not, with the single 
exception of Mr. Ross, been attempted by any one. And that re- 
vival was not on account of the Zempti; but, to gratify the strange 
ambition of Mrs. Crawford, who, when age has shorn her of more 
than half her powers, made the vain attempt, in a character which 
she had never played, when in the zenith of her acting, to rival 
the mandane of Mrs. Yeates.—It was reported that Mrs. Edwin and 
Mr. Richard Jones, were to visit us as stars. The settling of the 
unhappy disputes at Covent Garden theatre, has, at all events, post- 
poned the latter event until the after-season, and we hear nothing 
further relative to the former. Perhaps both were the mere rumour 
of the day. Mr. H. Johnson has closed the season of his personal 
management—and the horsemanship has commenced,—We suppose, 
in the pecuniary way it has been rather productive; but, con- 
sidering the sums that must have been expended, and the unre- 
mitting attention which has been bestowed on every department, 
far inferior to what might have been expected, and what otight to 
have been the reward of such services. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Jan. 31.—Clandestine Marriage—The Mountain Witches. 

The excellent performance of Mr. Farren in the part of Sir 
Philip Modelove, we suppose induced our all-attentive manager to 
present the Irish public with his Lord Ogleby—It was a hazardous 
attempt for so young an actor. However, he acquitted himself 
with the fairest promise; and we think, on whatever stage he may 
hereafter be placed, he will retain possession of the post, until 
another King shall arise among us. Sir John Melville, Sterling, 
Lovel, Mr. C. Connor, and Miss Sterling, were all one as excellent 
as the other. Whether Mrs. Heidelberg realy suffered, or whether 
it was our own conceit in favor of a long esteemed actress, we 
wil] not decide; but, although we made every effort, we could not 
divest ourselves of the idea of Mrs. Hichcock. It would therefore 
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be unfair to make any further remark on her successor who cer- 
tainly played it well. 

Miss Walstein’s, Fanny, was indeed an interesting performance.— 
“ The actor folks are all main fine (said the farmer who was taken 
“ by Lord Chesterfield to see Mr. Garrick’s Lear) but I cannot 
«* from my soul help crying at that poor old man there.’——So might 
we say of Walstein in this play “« The performers were all as 
“ good as report can make them,—but Fanny was the child of 
** nature.” 

Fes. 1.—Poor Gentleman.—Children in the Wood. 

2.—The Stranger —Mountain Witches. 

Mr. Holman in his scene with the Count, where he informs him 
of his Wife’s incontinence struck on the heart in a manner which 
all felt, but which few, if any, are competent to repeat. We 
really want language to convey to our readers any adequate idea 
of the superlative pathos of Mr. King in the scene. 

Fes. 3.—Way to Keep Him——Weathercock. (by command) 

5.—King Henry 1V.—Blind Boy. (Bannister’s Benefit.) 

On the night of his own benefit a performer is usually shielded 
from criticism. We are inclined to admit the plea, and there- 
fore shall refrain from any remarks on the fat Knight. The 
Hotspur of Holman, towered far above the rest of the performance. 
It is indeed one of his first-rate characters, 








Fes. 6.—Gamester.—Mountain Witches. 
7.—Ellen Rossenberg.—Bannister's Budget—Wedding Day. 

The Budget is a whimsical divertisement which our limits will 
not permit us to describe. Its most prominent feature was pre- 
senting the public with an immitation of Mr. Garrick’s manner, 
in which (if Mr. Bannister had been fortunately a little more sue- 
cessful than he was) we would seriously have advised him to drop 
his own manner for ever, and stick by his immitation. 

Fes. 8.—The Foundling of the Forest. (first time.)—Forty Theives. 

Tue srace has for ages claimed the attention of all civilized 
nations; were the present semi-barbarians of St. Petersburgh, con- 
sider it worthy public patronage and the fostering care of the 
executive authority.—In the more refined and humanized states of 
the continent, it holds a first place in the list ‘of those institutions, 
to which the protection of government is peculiarly extended ; 
the want of capital, of industry, or care on the part of the 
manager, present no barriers to dramatic improvement or public 
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a variety of characters) took his leave with an entertainment novel 
to our stage, in which he presented the public with a tolerable 
outline of the manner of Mr. Garrick.—And Mr. Holman performed 
(for his benefit)-the character of Zamti, a part seemed to none but 
Lear. It is rather singular that such a character should (to us 
the green-room phraseology) have lain so long on the shelf ; 
but, since the retirement of Mr. Gayrick, it has not, with the single 
exception of Mr. Ross, been attempted by any one. And that re- 
vival was not on account of the Zempti; but, to gratify the strange 
ambition of Mrs. Crawford, who, when age has shorn her of more 
than half her powers, made the vain attempt, in a character which 
she had never played, when in the zenith of her acting, to rival 
the mandane of Mrs. Yeates.—It was reported that Mrs. Edwin and 
Mr. Richard Jones, were to visit us as stars. The settling of the 
unhappy disputes at Covent Garden theatre, has, at all events, post- 
poned the latter event until the after-season, and we hear nothing 
further relative to the former. Perhaps both were the mere rumour 
of the day. Mr. H. Johnson has closed the season of his personal 
management—and the horsemanship has commenced,—We suppose, 
in the pecuniary way it has been rather productive; but, con- 
sidering the sums that must have been expended, and the unre- 
mitting attention which has been bestowed on every department, 
far inferior to what might have been expected, and what otight to 
have been the reward of such services. 
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Jan. 31.—Clandestine Marriage—The Mountain Witches. 

The excellent performance of Mr. Farren in the part of Sir 
Philip Modelove, we suppose induced our all-attentive manager to 
present the Irish public with his Lord Ogleby—It was a hazardous 
attempt for so young an actor. However, he acquitted himself 
with the fairest promise; and we think, on whatever stage he may 
hereafter be placed, he will retain possession of the post, until 
another King shall arise among us. Sir John Melville, Sterling, 
Lovel, Mr. C. Connor, and Miss Sterling, were all one as excellent 
as the other. Whether Mrs. Heidelberg realy suffered, or whether 
it was our own conceit in favor of a long esteemed actress, we 
wil] not decide; but, although we made every effort, we could not 
divest ourselves of the idea of Mrs, Hichcock. It would therefore 
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be unfair to make any further remark on her successor who cer- 
tainly played it well. 

Miss Walstein’s, Fanny, was indeed an interesting performance.— 
« The actor folks are all main fine (said the farmer who was taken 
“ by Lord Chesterfield to see Mr. Garrick's Lear) but I cannot 
«* from my soul help crying at that poor old man there.” So might 
we say of Walstein in this play «« The performers were all as 
“ good as report can make them,—but Fanny was the child of 
** nature.” 

Fes. 1.—Poor Gentleman, —Children in the Wood. 

2.—The Stranger —Mountain Witches. 








Mr. Holman in his scene with the Count, where he informs him 
of his Wife’s incontinence struck on the heart in a manner which 
We 
really want language to convey to our readers any adequate idea 
of the superlative pathos of Mr. King in the scene. 

Fes. 3.—Way to Keep Him—Weathercock. (by command) 

5.—King Henry 1V.—Blind Boy. (Bannister’s Benefit.) 

On the night of his own benefit a performer is usually shielded 
from criticism. We are inclined to admit the plea, and there- 
fore shall refrain from any remarks on the fat Knight. The 
Hotspur of Holman, towered far above the rest of the performance. 
It is indeed one of his first-rate characters. 


all felt, but which few, if any, are competent to repeat. 





Fes. 6.—Gamester.—Mountain Witches, 
7—Ellen Rossenherg.—Bannister's Budget-—Wedding Day. 

The Budget is a whimsical divertisement which our limits will 
not permit us to describe. Its most prominent feature was pre- 
senting the public with an immitation of Mr. Garrick's manner, 
in which (if Mr. Bannister had been fortunately a little more suc- 
cessful than he was) we would seriously have advised him to drop 
his own manner for ever, and stick by his immitation. 

Fes. 8.—The Foundling of the Forest. (first time.) —Forty Theives. 

Tue stace has for ages claimed the attcation of all civilized 
nations; were the present semi-barbarians of St. Petersburgh, con- 
sider it worthy public patronage and the fostering care of the 
executive authority.—In the more refined and humanized states of 
the continent, it holds a first place in the list of those institutions, 
to which the protection of government is peculiarly extended; 
the want of capital, of industry, or care on the part of the 
manager, present no barriers to dramatic improvement or public 
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gratification ; all deficiencies are supplied by the state; in scenery, 
in dress and de@bration, every possible justice is rendered the au- 
thor; his labours are handsomely remunerated, and the actor who 
has conducted himself with credit, and who, by accident, or years, 
may lie incapacitated from pursuing his profession retires into pri- 
vate life on a pension paid from the public treasury.—In this state 
of things, it is this judicious and well regulated attention to drama- 
tic representation, which has raised the French stage to its present 
exalted rank; it is this skilful and wise preservation of NATURES 
MIRROR, which has given to the theatres of Paris their existing 
pre-emminence, and that has furnished them with more authors 
than perhaps all the other parts of Europe collectively can boast.* 
We cannot then be surprised at the number of new pieces which 
are every week announced in the journals of the French capital, 
and on viewing the reverse of the picture, we can easily account 
for that lack of dramatic talent, so observable in Great Britain 
and Ireland. We once had authors who were the glory of the age 
in which they lived, and whose works will be cherished by an 
admiring posterity, but at the present day, the writers for our 
stage are few, and of those few, perhaps not more than three, 
have produced a play of merit sufficient to be endured a second 
season.—One of the most successful is Mr. Dimond —This gentelman 
in his Adrian and Orilla gave proofs of a cultivated genius and a 
tolerably correct taste for dramatic composition—and in his play of 
the Foundling of the Forrest, he has discovered a more extended 
and perfect knowledge of stage effect than any cotemporary writer.— 

This play, consisting of three acts, was performed at the THEATRE 
nova Crow-street, for the first time, on Friday evening the 8th 
ef last month—The following is the 


DRAMATIC PERSONZ. 


Count de Valmont,.......... Mr. Holman, 
Baron Longueville........... Mr. Younger. 
Pes Pinko cas sa cee casas Mr. Farren. 

SR ws Gk > aint ns bee Mr. N. Jones, 
RL Kv ch'se cada coucace .Mr, Williams. 


* We can state on unquestionable authority that one theatre in Paris, the 
Theatre de Vandeville, which is private property and not aided by the govern- 
ment, has thirty-six authors who are almost constantly employed writing for itt 
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Es ss des wens ten ox kV Mr. W. Farren. 
in o.o0 gsc cavesnr nnn Mr. King. 
Noahs ie vg ae eae Mr. Massy. 
RS ns wares a niecean Miss Locke. 
ned od males Mrs. Stewart. 

NE a al rele aa dd Mrs. Williams. 
Unknown Female,.......... Miss Smith. 


The fable of the piece is\ happily conceived, and well calculated 
to awaken that interest in the audience, which seems to have been 
a chief object with the author to keep alive from the first, to the 
last scene of the play—The Count de Valmont, an officer of dis- 
tinguished achievement, is called to command in the war, leaving 
his wife and infant son at his castle in the province of Langue- 
doc.—After his departure, his relative, the Baron Longueville, pays 
his’ addresses to the Countess de Valmont, but failing in his plan of 
seduction, and awed by the stern virtue of the lady, a spirit of re- 
venge extinguishes desire, and he resolves on destroying the mother 
and the son—An unexpected irruption of the enemy presents an 
opportunity for executing his purpose, and in the general confusion 
and cover of the night, he fires the castle; his intended victims 
are supposed to have perished, but the Countess escapes with her 
son, and seeks refuge in the neighbouring forest of Alvi—While 
the ruins of his castle are yet smoaking, de Valmont returns; con- 
ceiving his wife and infant lost, he wanders for sometime through 
the country in an unsettled state of mind, and at length finds his 
son at the foot of a stone cross, where the mother had laid him 
to repose, but in her distractiun was unable again to discover the 
spot-—De Valmont adopts the Foundling Florian; returns with him 
into Alsace, educates him with care, and instructs him in the art 
of war.—Florian, like his father, becomes a distinguished officer, 
and at the moment when he is expected home, from a successful 
campaign, the play opens—In a wood, near to the residence of 
de Valmont, Florian is thrown from his horse, and overtaken by 
a storm; he is waylaid by the agents of Longueville, who considers 
him a bar to his inheriting the estates of the Count, and this com- 
bination of incidents induce him to seek admittance into the cot- 
tage of Monica. a cottager advanced in years and of the most 
benevolent disposition —This amiable old woman in simple and affec- 
ting language informs Florian of her first meeting with the un- 
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known lady sixteen years before in the forest of Alvi, and of their 
having lived together from that period.—At the close of her narra- 
tive the agents of Longueville rush in, seize Florian, and are draging 
him to the wood, there to put him to death, when the appearance 
of the unknown lady turns their leader Bertrand from the mur- 
drous purpose, he conceiving the lady to be the ghost of the 
Countess, in whose supposed death he had a principle share.— 
Florian arrives at the residence of de Valmont who receives him 
with the affection of a parent, and after some necessary explana- 
tions offers him the hand of his niece Geraldine who is strongly 
attached to the young warrior, and by whom also she is beloved. 
Longeuville discovers that the Countess still lives, and Bertand re- 
penting of his former vices, resolves to save her from impending 
ruin—From this arrises the great interest of the play, which to 
the fall of the curtain strongly engages all the finer affections of 
the heart.—Bertrand succeeds in saving the countess.—Longueville 
is punished and all the virtuous parties testored to happiness. 

Mr. Holman’s talents are so well known in almost every part 
of the Empire, that a few passing remarks only are necessary.— 
Nature has done much for him, and the blessing of a good edu- 
cation has not been wanting to give a grace to the man, but 
that it has given a finish to the actor cannot be admitted. The 
adulation of early life; the praises bestowed on the beauty of the 
boy, injured the judgment of the man, and that which required 
the aid of study and art, has been too long left to the mere force 
of natural capacity and personal perfection; hence arises we think 
that so much to be regretted unevenness observable in the per- 
formance of this gentleman. We sometimes see him in the same 
scene, in the very extremes of good and bad acting; now draw- 
ing forth the rapturous applause of the audience, and again excit- 
ing feelings of a very opposite nature; this however does not fre- 
quently occur, and we touch upon the circumstance in the hope 
that amendment may follow; for, with the cultivated mind, and 
~eound understanding which we believe Mr. Holman to possess, we 
must suppose that he could, if he would, arrive at a distinguished 
pitch of general excellence in his profession—In his Count de Val- 
mont we found much to applaud and little to censure; he conceived 
the character with great accuracy, and his performance of it through- 
out was indeed very impressive; the unevenness of which we com- 
plain was not very striking, and had he not accused his “ Heaven- 
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ly father of forsaking him” he should have received from us al- 
most unqualified praises—The author never should have written, 
the actor should never utter, and the audience should not, a second 
time, listen to such a sentiment.— 

Mr. Williams was very successful in L’Eclair, a gasconading soldier, 
of much humour and the servant of Florian—Mr. Farren in the gay and 
spirited Florian was extremely happy; but we wish particularly to fix 
public attention on Mr. N. Jones whose performance of Bertrand should 
raise him high in the estimation of those whose taste and understanding 
may enable them justly to appreciate dramatic talent.—We notice Mr. N. 
Jones in this pointed manner because we think his talents have not been 
justly appreciated, and because we feel the conviction, that Bertrand was 
one of the best performed characters in the play.—Off the stage we know 
not, nor most likely shall we ever know Mr. N. Jones, therefore what 
we say of him now must be considered as a mere matter of common jus- 
tice, he is a rising actor, and we trust the Manager will see the impropri- 
ety of thrusting him into every walk in the Drama. After playing Ber- 
trand, he should not, on the same night appear in the poor part assig- 
ned him in the Forty Thieves. Gaspard, though seventy five, was made 
so public by Mr. W. Farren, as to be totally out of nature—Was 
he so close upon the grave, a humane master, like de Valmont, 
would have relieved him from service; no man of feeling could 
bear to see him tottering in and out of his presence, such an 
exhibition may make the gallery laugh, but must make “ the 
judicious grieve.”—-The unnatural’ feebleness, and indeed a general 
misconception of the character, displeased us in his attempt to play 
lord Ogleby.—We understand Mr. W, Farren is a very young man, 
and we give him the friendly advice, of being unremitting in at- 
tention to his profession, He has undertaken an arduous task, by 
stepping into characters which require the miost splendid talents to 
delineate with propriety. 

Monica was a new line of acting for Mrs. Williams; never did 
she appear to more advantage, as repeated plaudits of the house 
amply testified. 

Geraldine is a pretty interesting part, something like Orilla— 
We think Miss Lock might have done it “ nobler jus‘ice.”—In her 
first scene with the Unknown Lady she wanted feeling; and to 
her articulation and action she seems in general to pay very little 
attention, She is a fine woman, possessing great requisites for the 
Q 
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stage, and should be more studious in the pursuit of those acquir- 
ments which alone can give her any high rank in public estimation. 

Mrs. Steward was playfully agreeable in Rosabelle. The scenery. 
particularly the last scene, is extremely beautiful, and the fall of 
the curtain was followed by repeated bursts of applause. 


Fas. 9.—Foundling of the Forest——Mountain Witches. 
Ditto 
Forty Thieves. 
13.—Orphan of China.—Arthur and Emmalline. 
(Holman’s Benefit) 


Impartiality compels us to follow the same line of conduct with 
Mr. Holman, as with Mr, Bannister—His Zampti—we can scarce- 
ly withold the first tribute—but we must. 


Fes. 14.—Foundling of the Forest.—Forty Thieves. 
15,—Clandestine Marriage-—Mountain Witches. 

Lord Ogleby much improved. This is a good sign. 

Fes. 16,—She Stoops to Conquer—Lock and Key. 


Under the impression that this play-night was not classed among the 
benefits; but that it was the appeal of an elegant and accomplished 
female, to the public opinion (taking on herself the pecuniary risk 
of the night) we. shall offer a few remarks. The usual performers 
were all excellent, as in general the Crow-street performers are. But Mrs. 
Howard (the lady who personated Miss Hardcastle) with many of 
the brightest requisites for the stage, has yet much to acquire be- 
fore she will rank as a finished actress, It is however a favourable 
circumstance that they are acquirements only which she wants.— 
Her figure is elegant and interesting—Her face prepossessing and 
(were it not that scarcely ever two people agreed on the subject 
in woman) we should say .beautiful. She has a full comprehension 
of her author; and what is still better, she evidently feels every 
sentence which she delivers. Yet with all these advantages she is 
the slave of fear. Her voice is sweet, and we think, of great 
melody and compass; but her timed apprehension frequently choak- 
ed her utterence, and rendered her inarticulate even to the pit. 
She has yet to learn both to tread and take the stage. The 
elastic step—the easy graceful trip which are most powerful aux- 
illious to comic excellence in a female, may also be acquired by 
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Mrs. Howard.—And possessed of these accomplishments we think 
she would become a finished actress and an ornament to the 
stage. 
Fes. 17.—Foundling of the Forest-—Forty Thieves. 
19.—Honey Moon.—Harlequin Mother Goose. 
20—The Jealous Wife.—Farce—Ella Rosenberg. 
(for the benefit ‘of distressed citizen’s.) 
21—Foundling of the Forest.—Forty Thieves. 
22—Beaut's Stratagem.—Harlequin Mother Goose. 
23—John Ball—Mother Goose. 
24—Foundling of the Forest—Mountain Witches 
26—Winterstale. (Miss Smith's Benefit.) 
27—Portrait of Michael de Cervantes de cavedera—~ 
Mother Goose. 


Royal Hibernian Theatre. 
(Continued from page 32.) 


Dx. Franklin, has made Margaret, stab Warwick in his pavilion!!! 
Of the satne manufacture is Mr. Mara’s, killing the Danish chief, 
with an arrow from the bow of ‘the fair Erena!!! All this may 
be very pretty—it may be gilded ‘over*with ‘the phraze ‘“ Stage 
Effect :” but we beg leave to observe that it gives the whole com- 
bination of historic facts, which time and observation have deposited 
in our brain, a tremendous jostle; and defeats the very end, pur- 
pose, and design of the historic drama, which is to deepen (and 
not obliterate) by representation, those traces of past events which 
the mind has previously acquired by reading —On the subject of 
national drama, what more dear to the recollection of an Irish- 
man, than the battle of Clontarf could be produced! And was 
not the period marked by events and situations perfectly new to 
the stage, and which would now, if properly exhibited, awaken 
the feelings of an atidience to the highest enthusiasm of virtue?— 
We allude to the divisions (fatal divisions to Ireland!) between the 
provincial kings—The alliance of the king of Ulster with the 
Danes.—Malachie's offer to surrender ‘the imperial diadem.—Brian’s 
refusal, and giving him the year's time to prepare himself (a scene 
for interest inferior to none on the stage might have been wrought 
up from this fact)—The act of Malachie's resignation of the sovereign- 
ty of the whole {sland to Brian, would have formed a spectacle 
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expressive of the manners costume, and splendour of the native old 
Trish court, which would have been hailed with that rapture by an 
Irish audience which we will not attempt to describe—Many simi- 
lary neglected points of dramatic effect might be mentioned. But 
we conclude, assuring Mr. Mara, that we have thrown out these 
hints, not from any dislike we entertain to the present effort ; but 
under the ardent hope of one day seeing a pure national drama 
produced before the country, that shall call forth from the tomb 
the sleeping heroes of Old Erin— 


** And bid them grace the lofty scene.” 


representing all that she once was in the days of yore—It would not 
be very easy to calculate the effect of such representations on the 


Irish youth. 
S. 


Monday Fes, 5.—The Patriot, or the Hermit of Saxellen.—Paut 


and Virginia. 
(By command of the Duchess of Gordon.) 


Report ascribes this drama to Mr C—y of the Custom-house. 
It is a piece, on which, as the production of native genius, we 
alike felicitate the au'hor and the public. We shall not at present 
enter into the detail of it's plot, style, &c. reserving ourselves 
until it issues from the press, when it will more properly come 
beneath our review department. The unbounded applause with 
which it was received on it’s first representation, has justly estab- 
lished it's merits by that best criterion, public opinion. ‘“ The sub- 
ject of the piece (observes one of our diurnal critics) places pa- 
triotism in the most exalted sphere of action, and forcibly incul- 
cates that great primary duty of every people, to unite in defence 
of their country and constitution against a foreign foe, This duty 
is impressed in classic and animated language, and the heart of 
loyalty beats in unison with the best sentiments of well regulated 
freedom.” 

The music is avowedly Sir John Stevenson's, but certainly 
falls short of his former sublime efiorts. The characters were cast 
with the full strength of the company. The scenery was beautifully 
picturesque ; and thedresses at once rich, splendid, and characterestic, 
Mr H, Jolmston is certainly entitled to the palm of liberality ; 
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for since the Peter-street theatre has been under his direction, 
more has been done with regard to costume and splendor, (and 
most assuredly at a very heavy éxpense) than had been attempted 
in Dublin before during the last ten, or perhaps twenty years. 

De Flere (the Patriot), by the manager, was a vigorous effort 
of dramatic skill; Mrs. Creswell and Gibbon, highly deserved the 
applause they received; and the minstrel’s song by Isaacs was en- 
titled to and received no miean degree of approval. It was loudly 
and repeatedly encored. 

In the ballad of Paul’ and Virginia, Miss Lupino, the Misses 
Dennets, and Miss Twamley, with rival graces adorned the scene- 
We scarcely beheld the Des Hayes with more pleasure. 


Review of New Publications. 


** Stories for Calumniators: interspersed with Remarks on the Disad- 
vantages, Misfortunes, and Habits of the Irish. By J. B. Trotter, 
Esq." Fitzpatrick. —L1s. 4hd. 2 vols, (Continued form page 48.) 


BUT while this circumstance affords suck an advantage to a publication 
like ours, it is the greatest blemish in Mr. Trotter's work, as a 
literary composition; scenes of horror and death are repeatedly crowded 
together, which bear no trivial resemblance to the stage in the last act 
of Hamlet. In some instances we have to complain of unfinished por- 
traits, where the interest of the reader is raised only to be disappuinted ; 
as in the story of the soldier's wife, and her little: boy. 

Mr. ‘Trotter has also eyinced himself a true son of Erin; for his 
native love of hospitality overleaps every boundary: scarcely a page 
occurs without the most warm and pressing invitations to breakfasts, 
dinners, &c.&¢e, However, these are circumstances, for which every reader 
of taste will chearfully compound, in consideration of the rich repast 
which the author sets before him. Mr. Trotter appears to possess 
much more of the ardent glow of imagination, than the steady 
light of the reasoning power: yet are many of his remarks sound, 
just, unanswerable : he is a visitant star in the literary horizon, grand, 
and luminous, but incalculably irregular in the orbit which he 
describes, 

Were the following moral document the only beauty which could 
be selected from the whole work, the author would deserve and receive 
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the praise of every good man for the lesson which it inculcates of 
the youthful mind. We transcribe it, as by far the most important— 
we had almost added, the most beautiful passage in the whole work : 

« Well then, Frank,” rejoined the old man, “ listen tome: In my 
youth I felt all those strong emotions which attend the bloom of life, 
but a delicacy which shrunk from associating with the coarse-minded 
and unfeeling, preserved me from habits of early dissipation or impru- 
dence. A taste for reading supplied me, with a source of occupation 
and amusement. I advise you to improve your mind in this respect, 
to make you, not altogether, but somewhat, independent of society, 
and to resist the allurement of going into bad company, rather than 
none at all. But there is no subject which requires more advice,, and 
yet is less prevented by it, than that of indulgence in irregular or 
excessive drinking. Ireland, in this respect, is dangerous for youth. 
The habit is but too prevalent, of taking spirituous liquors in the morn- 
ings, whenever opportunity presents itself. What follows? Confusion 
in the head, and irregularity gf conduct.—And yet so powerful is 
custom, and so strong the force of ridicule, that many lads yield to 
this practice without any inclination for it, and in the end become 
quite habituated to it. Avoid this, Frank, and whether you remain in 
your present situation, or obtain a higher rank, remember that an in- 
clination to drink, once formed, is of all others the most difficult to 
conquer. 

“There is also a habit, which in itself includes every ill. It is a 
habit which grows through neglect, and increases by indulgence into 
incurable worthlessness. The youth who js given up to it, ceases to 
aim at what is glorious and laudable, His abilities. are perverted, and 
his understanding narrowed. He begins to dislike exertion, he hates 
advice, and levelling himself to society, where he looks for ease or 
degrading applause, he sinks down amongst the lowest members of so- 
ciety, without power of rising, yet with the conscious sting of having 
deserved a higher lot. Beware of idleness, not merely as freedom from 
business, but as the inlet to every bad habit, and as the forerunner of 
disgrace and crime. Gain a taste for that good couxpany which is more 
{nstructive than books, and once contracted prevents any temporary de- 
viations from becoming confirmed custom. 

“‘ The sun now brightens on the sides of the hills; the lark is loud 
in her morning song. The cattle move to their-pasture, and labour 
is beginning to exert itself every where around, Our time grows short ; 

wish to add a little more ; your own sense, and the necessary con- 
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junction of religion and morality, will cause you to attend the wor- 
ship of the Deity regularly. {t is not the particular doctrine which is 
professed, but the idea, that all are children of the one benificent 
parent, assembled to acknowledge their errors and wants, and to join 
in sentiments of piety and universal benevolence, which is so salutary to 
the minds of young people. The act of worship improves the temper, 
and calms the turbulence of the passions. The mind seems purified 
and strengthened by it, and thus carries into the world a serenity which 
fortifies it against the vexations it may meet. Those who despise re- 
ligion and do not disguise their contempt of it, injure the feelings of 
others, whilst they can bring no proof that they alone are right. The 
transition from irreligion to immorality, or at least insensibility and 
want of sympathy, is a common one. We ought to respect the common 
sense of mankind, and never arrogantly stand out alone in society, to 
condemn the bulk of the world, and set up a standard of self per- 
fection. Be cautious, therefore, never to offend by this conduct, which 
in its most excusable shape is gross rudeness. Be also careful to avoid 
bigotry, and in the varieties of religious worship let all men be equally 
esteemed and loved, when the Deity is purely worshiped, and the morals 
are without exception. In such a country as this, there is a subject 
which appals the timid, and puzzles the bold; it is patriotism. Yet 
upon it I cannot be silent. Nature has her claims, and it is rejection 
of her appeal, to avoid the consideration and reflection of what she 
is entitled to. Your country is the first object for heart and under- 
standing. To promote every possible good, and encrease every possible 
comfort, is your prime duty. But the best exertions of your mind 
must be used for discerning the true good. On such a subject your 
heart will seldom be wrong, your mind will require great enlightening ; 
however, beware of your imagination. and take care, lest thinking to 
embrace 4 cold form, full of every thing tending to human happiness, 
you may not grasp at the unreal vision of chimerical or artful 
men! I say no more, dear lad, your eyes tell me I am understood. 
Time alone can shew if I shall be forgotten, The morning is now 
yielding to day. Mr. Fitzmaufice expects you; be respectful and’ af- 
fectionate to him, never mean or subservient. Be polite and attentive 
to all, but never fawning. Remember your family; and in no instance 
be forgetful of your own independence, your own decision of mind 
and your own principles : Farewell.” 

Mr. Trotter has not, confined all the virtues to one side of the ques 


tion: his rich personification of the “ Rector,” must warm every Pro-" 
testant bosom. 
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The Rector was one of those characters which may well be stiled 
unique. An undiminished flow of benevolence had marked him from 
youth, to a far advanced and happy old age. He had early attained aca- 
demic honours, of the highest nature; and proposed at one time, de- 
voting himself to the learned pursuits of college life, but having been 
offered considerable churth preferments, he accepted of them, and fi- 
nally settled in the village of——. Fond of society, and well capable 
of exnbelishing it, his manners were stamped with that urbanity which 
the courtier imitates in vain Sedulously avoiding to give pain, and 
yet firmly maintaining his own opinion: his principal fault if he had 
any, was the being too much inclined to argument; yet the mildness of 
his manner, and the goodness of his heart, were ever ready to interpose 
in the moment of victory, and to lead him to other topics, where the 
past conflict might be forgotten As to wordly matters, the Rector was 
open to blame in a world which was become totally mercenary. Ac- 
cumulation had not been his object through life. The open palm gave 
as it received; and his practice of christianity was pure and perfect as 
his belief of it. His mind wag illumined by ancient and modern learning, 
and by long observation and relation and reflection. He was a character 
fitted for antiquity. Simplicity, disinterestedness, a noble disdain of every 
thing ‘mercenary, a chaste and classic eloquence, sterling patriostim, 
unswerving from youth to age, and scorning the chase of emolument 
and rank st the expence of sacrificing principle, and deserting an un- 
fortunate country’s cause, were among the bright features of the 
Rectoy's character; and though they did not gain him advancement in 
life, they conferred on him the invaluable possessions of the approbation 
of the good and honest, and the blessings of a tranquil conscience.” 

When we mention that the custom of waking the dead is a prominent 
feature of this book, the reader will evidently approve the following 
sentiments : 

“ Yes, Sir; my sister and I finding that we could not altogether 
hinder the custom of waking taking place, remained on the spot, to 
preserve decorum, and to save the departed from the insults of li- 
centiousness or intoxication, We sat in an adjoining room, and things 
went on quietly and detently.” 

«« When you could not prevent, you then endeavoured to modify the 
evil,” said Migs Elmiiy, the rector’s eldest daughter. 

« Exactly so,” said Edward, ‘‘ and though the custom be ‘ more‘ho- 
noured ig the breach than the observance;’ yet 1 think the abuse of 
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spirituous liquors has made it infinitely more objectionable than it other- 
wise would have been.” 

“« It is a very ancient practice,” said the Rector, ‘“ and though I 
condemn the impropriet.es attending it in Ireland as much as any one, 
1 am tempted to refrain from the strong degree of blame attached to it 
by the English, and by the many in this country. In the Iliad of 
Homer, there is mourning over the dead body all night, the 
custom within the bounds of decorum and perfect sobriety, seemwns 
natural, affectionate, and indicative of feeling and sympathy.” ‘ As 
you depict it, Sir,” replied Edward, “ 1 cannot differ from you; but to 
make the chamber of the dead the scene of jollity, noise, and inde- 
cency, justly brings reproach upon those assembled, and shocks all hu- 
mane and thinking persons. I am surprised no efforts have been made 
to correct so great a perversion of things; and that the legislature 
has not studied to amend this abuse, without violence to the feelings of 
the people, or too hastily endeavouring to eradicate habits of long 
standing.” 

At the end of the volume, among the notes, Mr. Trotter presents 
us with the following supplementary remarks on this ancient custom. 

“ The custom of waking is at once natural, pious, and affecting. 
Take away its abuse in Ireland, through the introduction of spirituous 
liquors, and you have a fresh proof of that tenderness of heart and 
affection which is so peculiarly Irish. It js a custom which, well regu- 
lated, is confurmable to every feeling of human nature. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


—_——____—_— 









My own Memoirs; or, the Life of Isaac Heron. Bull, Waterford, 1810, 
‘THIS is perhaps, the most ovtre production which has ever met the 
public eye. It is well writen, and contains.a variety of the most 
curious adventures that can be supposed to occur in human life. We 
give the Dedication of the work as a specimen, and shall, in our next 
month's Magazine, observe on the narrative. 

Dedication, To her Majesty, Queen of Ierne, alias Eringobraugh, 
&c. &e. &e, 





Dear honored Mother, 
To you, above all claimants and numerous expectants of the honour 
hereby conferred, [| am powerfully incited to dedicate this most ex- 
traordinary, most important, ‘and invaluable work! Because the act 
will clearly prove me to be your very pions and most dutiful 
child—more than sufficiently grateful for your having presented me to 
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the world (under the inauspicious influence of the planet then pre- 
siding). In other respects, truly, it is but very little, or rather no 
gratitude, | among many of your worthy sons owe you, who, ever since 
your cordial kind reception of Strroncpow, have been in the unnatural 
monstrous habit of taking your best and most delightful children’s 
bread, and casting it to dogs! You, who on my return from AmeE- 
RICA to your most fair, most lovely, and dearly beloved bosom, and 
ever since have treated me as if I were a perverse, graceless, love- 
begotten! and not your true, legitimate, idolizing babe. I own, I 
justly attribute this shameful and very reprehensible conduct, to the 
improperly exerted and meanly suffered influence, and despicable 
churlish policy of my uncle Joun; and not altogether to a natural 
deficiency in your composition; since your character for justice, 
gratitude, generosity, hospitality, and heroism is blazoned to all na- 
tions! Still I shall not admit of, nor accept as an apology, or suf- 
ficient reason for your unfeeling conduct to me—the influence and 
policy above-mentioned ; and which cannot palliate your cold unma- 
ternal treatment of me 





whose character for filial piety, just and 
honorable sentiments, good and loyal principles (so far as capacity 
supplied the means, and so far as situation and opportunity per- 
mitted the exhibition of those qualities), is not inferior to any of your 
numerous progeny-————But dearest Madam! I humbly pray you, to 
pardon my complaining; and 

Now, beloved and highly honored Mother ; permit me to solicit your 
powerful patronage to this candid and honest work. Your protection of 
it will be honorable to you as well as to me: yet I shall acknowledge it 
a high favor done me, and the only one | shall presume to crave of 
you—save that, when Heaven is pleased to summon my spirit, you will 
condescend to conceal effectually in your honored lap, the remains of, 

My dear venerated Mother ! 
Your much too long neglected 
Waterford, 1st December, 1809. ISAAC, 
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THE GRAND JUBILEE ODE PERFORMED AT THE ROTUNDA, 
LOGIER COMPOSER. 


THIS Ode, (on the words of which we pass no opinion, as they appear- 


ed some time ago in several of the public prints,) we conceive to 
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be one of the first pieces of musical composition in its line, which 
we have heard, and the arrangement does infinite credit to Mr. Logier. 


Bunting’s Irish Melodies, with Plates. 
THIS is certainly a work of great merit, and the manner in which 
it has been offered to the public is highly creditable to the com- 
piler. 


The Old King—Music by LOGIER :——excellent. 


The words of this song (written by E. L. Swift, Esq.) having been only circulated 
among the friends of the author, who has favoured us with a copy, we wish to pre- 
serve them in the Hibernia Magazine. 


I. 
Gob bless the Old King!—’Tis the heart-cheering voice 
That affeetion and duty inspire ; 
This day in the Years of our King we rejoice, 
Our Guardian, our time-honor’d Sire.— 
To Him let us hallow this JuBitee Day, 
The homage of Love and of Gratitude pay, 
And teach from their cradles our children to say, 
Gop bless Him!—Gop BLEss THE OLD Kinc!— 
II. 
If seventy Winters have silver’d his Head, 
If Care his kind spirit hath bent, 
If the Pride of his Youth from our Father be fled, 
Remember, for us it was spent !— 
Remember, how oft has He wak’d when we slept, 
How long for his People his Vigils He kept, 
How sad, when we smil’d, He in secret has wept ;— 
And remember, GoD BLESS THE OLD Kine! 
Ill. 
Though Europe is plunder’d, insulted, enslaved, 
By ruffian and reprobate Band ; 
Though Tyranny’s Flag o’er the Nations is wav'd 
In the Potsoner’s blood-streaming hand ; 
To ALBION, to Erin, he stretches in vain, 
While he views their proud standard avenging the Main, 
And hears in his wrath Tacavera’s red Plain 
Re-echo, Gop BLESS THE OLD Kino! 
IV. 
Yes, yes, though we stand in the contest alone, 
Though legions of Spoilers advance, 
We will fight for our Gop, for our Kino, and his Turone, 
’Gainst the BRAIN-FEVER’D HgLi-HouNnD of France! 





















































































Original Poetry. 





The green fields of Erin what Foe shall defile ?— 
For the high Pride of Ricumonp, and Gorpon's fair sinile, i 
Excite the glad voice through THEIR EMERALD IsLe, 

GoD BLESS THEM !—GoD BLESs THE OLD KING! 


V. 
Our GeorGE to tle Crown of his Ancestors came, 
In his Youth, in his Beauty, and Strength ; 


May his Life be like Hrenry’s and Epwarp’s in Fame, 


* 


As surpassing in Fortune and Length !~ 
Late, late be the hour that calls him to Heaven, 
When the Meed to his Virtues eternal is given, 
And Georce from the pray’rs of his People is riven! 
Gop bless him!—Gop BLEss THE OLD Kino. 





BRIAN BOROIHME. 
OF the music of this piece, we have given our opinion before. 


The Patriot—Music by Str John Stevenson; 
Infinitely inferior to the general compositions of that gentleman— 


we shall say no more. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 








The Charm against Love. 


Now twice ten days had June’s reviving power 
Burst the close chain that his young pinnions bound ; 
While Zephyr sporting in his airy round, 
Shook heaven-born odours o’er each waken’d flower : 
That day, thro’ eighteen years ne'er mourn’d by me, 
Till thou first mock’d my pain, and scorn’d my love, 
Sorrowing I shun'd the haunts of mirth, to rove 
Where I could weep unseen, and sigh unheard to thee. 


That day—ah me, now first I mourn that day! 
Love’s cruel God, the world-subduing boy, 
His bright eyes sparkling with malicious joy, 

Appeared, and thus bespoke his trembling prey :— 

““ Now daring wretch, wilt thou my pow’r disdain? 
“* What charm can from my shaft thy bosom shield? 
“ Must mighty love to thy presumption yield, 

“‘ And dead his arrow fall, repell’d by thee alone? 
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if ** Deep in thy stubborn heart the barb remains ; 
4 ‘© No sympathizing hand the wound shall heal ; 
** Dispair’s corroding canker shalt thou feel, 
** Shalt feel, nor feeling, dare to tell thy pains— 
** A spell of wondrous power protects the fair, 
** Sent from whose eye, my dart unerring flew— 


** Sacred the charm, unseen to mortal view ; 
** Spangle of Dian’s crown, cold gem of frozen air. 


“‘ High in her wat’ry diadem enshrin'd, 
** The charm I saw—an icicle it seem’d, 
** Chilling her pale rays as they faintly beam'd; 
* I saw, and pluck’d—then flew to earth, to find 
Some beauteous maid, perchance, by pity press’d 
** On suppliant love, compassion to bestow; 
“ Perchance with fiercer flames impell’d to glow— 
** J came, and fix’d the spell in ANNa’s guarded breast :— 


** Cease then to hope, if thou could’st hope before ; 
*‘ Nor think with thy sad plaint her breast to move ; 
** E’en had she pitied where she could not love, 
‘© Nor Pity’s self shall warm her bosom more :—~- 
** Go then, poor wretch, mourn this returning day 
** Thro’ many a year of mock’d, rejected grief ;— 
Go then, poor wretch—nor pity, nor relief, 


** Hope thou again ! he said, and flew away. 





The Emigrant. 


ON Dover's dread summit, that pendent in air, 
High frowns o’er the foam of the rude dashing tide, 
An Emigrant stood, the wild wreck of despair, 
And ‘sad to the tempest responsive he sigh’d. 


All bare was his bosom, exposed to the blast, 

Loose stream’d his wide locks in the gust of the wind, 
To his country a look of affection he cast; 

Ah, lingering the look that he cast from behind ! 


** My country,” he cried, “ Once my glory and boast, 
** Now by’ treason disgrac’d, my dishonor and shame; 

“ Once peace and content sweetly smil’d on thy coast, 
** Now lost are thy charms, now degraded thy name. 


** Yet o’er thy misfortunes, thy crimes will I mourn; 
** Still my heart turns to thee, while an alien I rove; 

“ From thee, from my cottage by tyranny torn, 

“* And true to my monarch, ah torn from my love. 
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“* My Jutta, | meet thee—my bosom tho’ wrung 
** With the keen pang of sorrow, my Jutta shall save’— 






“ He said 





from the cliff far in ocean he sprung— 


** Not Jutia he found, but a watery grave. k. 
























Epigramme. : 


(CERTAIN Ivrogne, apres maint long repas 

Tomba malade. Un Docteur galénique 

Fut appelé. Je trouve ici deux Cas, 

Fievre adurante, et soif plus que cynique* 

On Hippocras tient pour méthode unique 

Qu’il faut guerir la soif premiérment 

Lors le fiévreux lui dit: maitre Clement, 

Ce premier poiut n’est le plus necessaire : 

Guerissez-moi ma fievre seulement ; 

Et pour ma soif, ce sera mon affaire! J. B. Rovusesay. 


TRANSLATION. 
A glutton Bacchant from a Claret Feast 
Fell sick: The solemn Doctor call’d in haste— 
Arrives—and having strok’d his phiz severe, 
Drawls out, “ I find two serious Cases here, 
Viz :—ardent Fever, and insatiate thirst, 
Hippocrate bids us cure the latter first, 
And then’———“ despite of him you quote, I say 
(Old Bibo cries) that road will lead astray ; 
Cure thou my Fever only—here’s your fee, 
And for my Thirst—J pray leave that to me!” 


17th Feb. 1210. Ge: NEviL. 


* Any remark shewing the applicability of this epithet, litterally “ more 
than cynical Thirst,” will be thankfully received by the Contributor of this 







Epigram on an observation of the Satirist. 








VAIN triffler! cease thy empty joke 
At what a nation might provoke! 
Too well the fact is known— 

That since the UNION sunk ber name, 

IRELAND an adjective became, 


And cannot stand alone!!! 
SATIRA, 
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Foreign Intelligence. 


Pauace or THe TuuitLeries, JAN, 20, 1810.—Napoleon, emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, protector of the Rhenish confederation— 

Desiring to provide for the security of the northern frontiers of our em- 
pire, and to place out of danger our dock-yards and arsenals at Antwerp, 
we have decreed as follows :— 

Article First—An army shall be formed, to be called the army of Brabant. 

Second—All the country situated between the Meuse and Scheldt, and the 
sea, shall compose the territory of the said army. 

Third—All the French and Allied troops, either naval or military, within 
this compass, shall form part of the army of Brabant. 

Fourth—The fortresses situated between the Meuse and the Scheldt, shal 
be placed in a state of siege. 

Fifth—The military commanders and French authorities in Holland, are re- 
qnested to conform to the present orders. 

Sixth—the minister of war is charged with the present decree. 
(Signed) NAPOLEON, 


The Affairs af INDIA are so very interesting to the Public, both from General and 
Local Circumstances, that we feel it our Duty to give a full detail of the late un- 
happy misunderstanding which has occured between the Compani’s Troops, and the 
Government.—We have extracted the following from the Madras Papers, and have 
every reason to think the statement Correct. 


During the time SirJohn Cradock held the situation of Commander-in-Chief a 
statement was called for from colonel John Munro, the quarter-master-general, 
respecting the monthly allowances to officers commanding Native corps, for tents 
and bullocks, which they supplied to the ative officers and men, at a stipulated 
rate (paid by government), and which formed (particularly when the troops were in 
garrison and cantonments) the principal emolument of such commanding officers. 
In this statement it appears that colonel Munro had observed, that it was possible 
(or probable) ‘ that commanding officers might be induced, from interested mo- 
tives, to keep their corps in a non-efficient state, in order that they: might not be 
called upon for field-service, and consequently, that the tents might remain un- 
damaged, and their profit be more extensive’ The government subsequently 
acted upon this assertion, or supposition, by withholding the tent allowance from 
the officers commanding corps. These observations gave universal disgust to the 
whole army, and applications were made to general Macdowall, by the army, 
(long after the departure of sir John Cradock) to bring colonel Munro to a court- 
martial, “ for infamous and un-officer-like conduct.’ With this requisition gen- 
eral Macdowall readily complied. Government (or rather Sir George Barlow) how- 
ever, interfered, and insisted on general Macdowall’s application for the court- 
martial being withdrawn—After a warm contest between the governor and the 
commander-in-chief the former prevailed, and a dreadful and alarming mutiny 
was the result.—I have to observe that general Macdowall, previous to his em- 
barking for England, promulgated a reprimand against colonel Munro, in which 
he charged him ‘ with disrespect to him, the commander-in-chief, disobedience 
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of orders, and with contempt of military authority, in having resorted to the 
power of the civil government, in defiance of the judgment of the officer at the 
head of the army, when he placed him under arrest, on charges preferred against 
him by a number of officers commanding native corps ; the consequence of which 
was, that by such direct appeal to the honourable the president in council, he, the 
commander-in-chief, received orders from the chief secretary to government, 
to liberate colonel Munro from arrest—such conduct, on the part of colonel Munro, 
being destructive of subordination, and a violation of the sacred rights of the com. 
mander-in-chief.’—General Macdowall’s sudden departure for England prevented 
him bringing colonel Munro to a court martial. In consequence of this reprimand, 
Sir G. Barlow issued an order, declaring colonel Capper, adjutant-general, and 
major Boles, deputy adjutant-general, suspended the service, for issuing the order. 
A second order from sir George Barlow, described general Macdowall’s proceedings 
as violent and inflammatory, and declared him dismissed from the command of 
the army, (which he had previously resigned) ; and major-general F. Gowdle was 
appointed to succeed him. These proceedings were followed by a general order 
from the government, in which explanation and conciliation were combined ; an 
order which had no effect on the minds of the officers, -who, except a very few, re- 
fused all public and private invitations to dinner at the government house. Many 
resigned their staff appointments, and it was long before government could get 
any one to accept the offices of adjutant general and deputy or assitant adjutant 
general. 

On the 20th of July Sir George Barlow prescnted a declarationto the officers, 
for their signature. It was a kind of test. The officer was required to declare on 
his honour ‘ that he would obey and defend the government, agreeably to the 
tenor of his commission.’ Those who refused (a great majority) were deprived of 
all military authority, removed from their respective corps, and exiled to a certain 
limit on the sea cost ; where they still remain. The cause was a dreadful one. Sir 
George Barlow called to his aid all the king’s regiments from Bombay and Ceylon, 
and placed king’s officers in command of the Native regiments, in all the posts and 
places not in the hands of the insurgents ; and two armies marched, to the north- 
ward and westward, to reduce the ill-fated men to obedience. On the 2d of Sep- 
tember we received intelligeuce that the officers who had seized Seringapatam 
(headed by colonel John Bell, of the artillery) had surrendered, and are all pri- 
soners to the king’s troops, under colonel Davis, of the 25th Light Dragoons. 
The natives (f mean the poor deluded Sepoys) are returning to their obedience ; 
they, indeed, were in no respect implicated in the cause, nor can the officers be 
justified in seducing them to rebellion. We learn also, that the officers of the 
Pyderabad subsidary force (the most violent of all) having given up the idea of re- 
sistance, and await their fate in misery and despair ; I fear many of them will be 
executed ; though a lenient sentiment towards them generally prevails here. It is 
stated that 20 officers perised in the contest ; but there are hopes, however, that 
some of them got into Seringapatam. J know only of two left wounded in the 
field. Captain Hugh M‘Intosh, of the 8th Native Infantry, and Lieut. Best ; the 
latter afterwards died. Major Storey, of the Ist battalion of the 19th Native In- 
fantry remains in possession of Masulipatam, and colonel O'Reilly, of Sankerry, 
Droog. Many other places are in the hands of the insurgent officers, The army 
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eommanded by colonel Conran, of the Royal Regiment, is very numerous and 
strong. It consists almost entirely of king’s troops. 
Names of officers present with the Ist battalion of the 8th and 10th Native in- 
fantry, when attacked and defeated near Seringapatam, August 1809. ' 

lst Battalion 8th Native Infanty.—Captain H. M‘Intosh, wounded, S. Johnson, 
E. Edwards ;—Lieutenant David Carstairs, H. Degraves, R. Home, uncertain if 
joined, Robert Fenwick, Henry A. Miller, Wm. Best, dead of his wounds, W. 
George Page, Henry Swaine, adjutant, Arthur Denny, C. F. Smith, J. Law Bak- 
er ;—Ensign Robert Waters, John Addison, R. Backhouse, John B. Berry, J. R. 
Stockdale ;—Assistant surgeon S. M. Stephenson. 

ist Battalion 15th Native Infantry.—Major lieutenat colonel Robert Munro ;— 
Captain F. K. Aiskill ;—Lieutenant E. S. Pattishall, John Briggs, adjutant, T. S. 
Paget, John S. Williams, G. H. Braune, J. D. Bateman, William Herring ;— 
Ensign William Eylts, S. Yates, Edmund Crester, Charles Snell ;—Surgeon 
James Foljamhe, uncertain if joined. 


Of the above officers 21 are missing, supposed to have been killed by the Mysore 
horse. 













BRILLIANT EXPLOIT ON THE SHORES OF GUADALOUPE. 






Fesruary 5.)—A Leeward Island mail arrived this morning with letters and pa- 
pers from Barbadoes to the 27th December. They inform us of a most brilliant 
achievement on the shores of Guadaloupe, where, of the four French frigates that 
sailed some time ago from Nantz, two having been blown up, besides our having 
stormed and taken batteries, and driving before us, like chaff before the wind, 
the military force that was landed from the French Frigates. The following are 
the details of this brilliant affair. These frigates had in their passage, taken the 
British frigate Junon, after a desperate contest maintained against them all. So 
dreadfully was she cut up that it was found impossible to make her keep the sea, 
and she was set fire to. 




















The two frigates that have for the present escaped are the Clorinda and Seine, 
which after having turned over their troops to the two that have been blown up, 
are supposed to be returning to Europe. 

In addition to the above intelligence we find, that the Melampus frigate has 
eaptured a fine French corvette brig, from Nantz, with troops, &c. bound to Gau- 
daloupe, and sent the prisoners to Martinique. She was the companion of the 
four French frigates. 

We have to lament the loss of captain Cameron of the Hazard, in the attack 
on the French frigates.—He was killed in-returning to the boat with the French 
colours tied round his body. 


BRITISH INTELLIGENCE. 
The Inquiry.-—-Feb. 4. 


THe papers respecting the Expedition to the Scheldt, wera, on Wednesday 
night, delivered to the members of the house of commons. The first, entitled 
2 
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“« Admiralty, No. I.” contained the intelligence received by ministers of the 
state of the island of Waleheren, the strength of the army, and the naval 
force in the river. These documents of information were collected by persons 
employed for the purpose by government, whose names, of course, are sup- 
yressed. They differ very little as to the main points which determined mi- 
nisters to the undertaking. The next set of papers relates to the departure, 
and subsequent operations, of the armament, including those naval dispatches 
which have already been published in the Gazettes. The third contains 
the dispathes from lord Chatham, which have also been published, concluding 
with one of so recent a date as the 22d December, 1809, written, in fact, to 
lord Liverpool, since his return home, in which he expresses his entire rea- 
diness to submit every part of his conduct to whatever military investigation 
his majesty may be pleased to direct; and that he should not be less so 
whenever parliament may assemble, to meet any inquiry which in their 
wisdom they might judge fit to institute into his conduct. 

The 4th set delivered contains the dispatches of lieutenant-general Don, 

he was left in command on the 27th October to the 23d December, 
when the final evacuation took place. 

It appears, frgm those documents, that Walcheren could not have been 
retained without enormous expense, and that the total demolition of the 
works must inevitably ruin the island. General Don is very minute in his 
account of the force and pre parations necessary to secure the place against 
attack. Besides the works at Flushing, being thoroughly repaired, the defen- 
ces increased, the flanks strengthened, the ditches deepened, and casements 
for 3500 men constructed, he recommends the building of 28 towers, with 
a powerful battery to each—block-ships, powder magazines, bomb-proof hos- 
pitals, store-houses, military communications wide enough to admit care 
artilery moving at six miles an hour, and that when completed, the works 
would require 23,150 men, so as to make the island capable of an obstinate 
defence. 

10.}—A long article dated Canton, in China, 5th Feb. 1809, repeats what we 
thought had been long ago known over all Europe, namely, that disputes 
had arisen between the Chinese government and the British officers on ‘that 
station, In consequence of our attempt to take possession of Macao. The 
French Journalist is forced to admit that these differences have been adjusted, 
but assures his readers that a spirit of hostilitiy has been excited against 
the British interests in China, and that our trade with that*country has 
been completely interrupted. 

The Putch papers inform us of the last act of degredation to which the 
Drivelling Emperor of Austria has submitted. Offence, it seems, has been 
given to the emperor Napoleon, by certain articles which have recently issued 
from the press of Germany. A literary censor has accordingly been appointed 
by the emperor Francis, to controul the little that remains of the liberty of 
the press in his dominions. 

By the letters received by the Wild Boar, the arrival of which from Lis- 
‘on we mentioned yesterday, we learn that the head-quarters of the British 


‘ 


rmy were at Visco, in Portugal; and the advanced guard was in possesion 
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of Cindad Rodrigo. General Beresford was absent on a military tour on the 
frontiers of Portugal, and the Portuguese army was arvancing to cover 
Oporto. 

A fresh portion of the minutes of Evidence upon the inquiry in the house 
commons into the Walcheren expedition, was delivered yesterday. It consists 
of the evidence of Mr. Keate and Mr. Knight the surgeon-general and in- 
spector-general, in regard to the medical department. It proves the distress 
of the sick from the want of sufficient medicine on this destructive expedi- 
tion, and elucidates likewise the general manner in which business has been 
conducted by the medical board. 

The elegant miss Elwes, daughter of George Elwes Esq. eloped with a 
young clergyman of Oxford, of the name of Duffield, who was assisted in the 
plot by two other gentlemen of the cloth, on Wednesday morning last. Mr. 
Elwis is, perhaps, the richesst ready-monied commoner in England. She is 
under age, but was not made a ward in chancery. 

The following notice has been transmitted to every post-office in Great 
Britain. 

** The late post-master of Wells, in Somersetshire, has been sentenced by 
the court of king’s bench, to pay a fine of 200/. to the king, and to be 
imprisoned in the jail of Newgate for 18 months, for having defrauded the 
revenue of the post-office, by making false claims, in his accounts, of the 
postage of mis-sent and re-directed letters. 

** By command of his majesty’s post-master-general.” 

An oak-tree, of the uncommon admeasurement of 15 tons, or 1000 solid 
feet, is now standing in Newbury park, and which is supposed to be worth 


epwards of 250 guineas, 


ELIT OUR EESTI 
Domestic Intelligence. 
THE LORD MAYOR’s MASQUERADE. 


Fepruary 9.—On Friday evening the private Fancy-ball Masquerade, so long 
the subject of public conversation, took place at the Mansion house. In addition 
to the house, which of itself is capable of affording accommodation to many, was a 
magnificent temporary saloon, formed inthe garden. Three splendidly adorned 
rooms received the guests. The first—the small breakfast parlour, had a door re- 
presenting an alcove, formed of real orange treesin full bearing, and tasefully or- 
namented with roses: a door opened into the extensive centre room, carpeted, 
with large oval mirrors, appropriated to dancing. At the further end, an excel- 
lent full-length likeness of his royal highness the duke of Cumberland, painted 
by Sir W. Beechey, had, on the right hand, a portrait of his majesty, and on the 
left, one of the queen, both surrounded by stars of brilliantly variegated lamps. 

The saloon, erected as we before said, had, on the garden side, 12 pillars, co- 
vered with evergreens, representing orange, lemon, laurel, and laburnum trees, 
loaded with real oranges and lemons ; the whole side next the garden antl between 


the trees, were panoramic landscapes, executedin afew hours by the scene-pain 
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ters of Peter-street Theatre, under the directions of Mr. H. Johnson—Between 
each tree, over the landscape, were wreath of evergreens tied with branches of 
blue, red, and orange ribbon, and ornamented with various flowers ; from the 
roof, which was ornamented with festoons of evergreens, were suspended eight 
beautiful lamps, and between each window of the eight which opened into it from 
the, house were large stars of variegated lamps with beautiful transparent devices 
in the centre ; each window was arched over, forming a bower of evergreens. 

In the Ball Room there was, fronting, a beautiful representation of the Temple 
of Flora ; and on the left, at the end facing the street, was a view of a distant 
temple with a gothic gate, through which there was a moonlight view ; on the 
other end was the Temple of Mars; to the right, on entering, was a long side- 
table or bench, covered with ices, jellies, tea, coffee, and various other refresh- 
ments ; to the left, was the band of the Scots Greys, in full dress uniforms ; 
these were seated in a kind of rural bower; the Pandean Minstrels played in ano- 
The whole of the decora- 
tive part was much admired by the duchess of Gordon, who called at four o’clock 


ther bower ; whilst a third was used for refreshments. 


in the afternoon ; Mr. H. Johnson, who was sent for by the lord mayor for that 
purpose, shewed the whole of the apartments to her grace, as also to several other 
noble personages. 

A very numerous assemblage was collected about twelye, (upwards of twelve hun- 
dred cards having been issued !) The lord mayor was distinguished by his gentle- 
manly and attentive conduct to each of the Masques. There was a profusion of 
refreshments, and there was not the slightest confusion either within or without the 
mansion-house, and all, played their several parts, retired about seven, fully sa- 
The 
supper was announced about half past two : there was a variety of excellent wines 
and abundance of room for all, notwithstanding the crowd. We shall now attempt 
to give an account of the motley personages which attracted our attention, and 


tisfied at the marked hospitality aud kindness of the lord and lady mayoress. 


whose names we were fortunate enough to ascertain. 

Lord and Lady Meath,'lord Charlemont, Lord Monck, (4n Egg Woman.) The 
Lady The Hon. A. Hely Hutchinson, Gen. Brereton and Lady ; Col. 
Blake, Sir C. Vernon, (@ Flower Girl.) General Meyrick, Sir Jonah Barrington, 
(a Friar) ; Mr. W. Dick, Sir James and Lady Riddall; 
Mrs. Darcey, Mr. and Mrs. Mansergh, Mr. Lyster, &c. &c. &c. 

Sir Edward Stanley, first Mustapha, in the Forty-Thieves, afterwards a Cook. 

An excellent groupe of Savoyards, Lady Stanley, Miss Stanley, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Cooke. 

Wampum, Swampum, Pechaw, Yanko and Umba, (a well supported groupe of 
Catabaws, ever animated and correct in the delineation of the characters), Messrs. 
H. Johnson, M‘Caskey, T. Cooke and Wallack. Their Interpreter, Mr. Harman ; 
who afterwards joined them when they were Cooks. 

The Kinnegad Slashers—two admirable figures—dressed in the appropriate cos 
tume, with parasols, &c. an accurate copy of the original Svasher-step, and re- 


Mavoress. 


Mrs. and Miss Kirwan, 


eognising their old acquaintances—Messrs. Archer and Heaviside. 
Sultan and two fair Sultanesses, splendidly attired, Mr. and Misses Pemberton. 
Punch, Dr. Turner. Nobody, Mr. W. Glascock. Everybody, Councellor Scriv- 
en, jun. Lady of Fashion, (an excellent figure,) Mr.S. Rosborough. Old Maid 
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Mr. ‘M. Stanley. Old Bachelor, Mr. Belson. Fortune Teller, Miss Crampton. 
Quakers, Mrs. and Miss Dixon.- 4 Hibernian, well supported, with an accurate 
brogue, and an excellent tongue, Mr. Morgan O'Dwyer. A Flower Girl, Miss 
O'Dwyer. 4 Jew, Mr. H. Giffard. An Irish Peasant, Mr. Hall. 4 Friar, Mr. 
Giffard. Diddler, Counseller Dogherty. Flower Girls, Mrs. J. Carroll, the Misses 
Dogherty, and Mr. J. Carroll. Negro, Colonel Diggons. Student of T. C. D. 
Miss Barrington. Recruit, Mr. M‘Kenzie, jun. Teague, well dressed, and with 
appropriate songs, very excellent, Mr. Thompson. .w2Zsop, Counsellor M’Nally. 
Indians, Mrs. and Miss M’Nally. Flower Girl, Mr. Tinkler, Sailors of the Hiber- 
nia, the Hon. Major Stanhope, and Captain Fellows. 4 Pedlar, Lady Worthing- 
ton. A Pilgrim, Mr. Pollock, jun. Two bewitching Flower Girls, the Misses 
Wolfe. An extravagantly-attired Beau of the present day, Mr. F. Glascock. Flow- 
er Girl, Miss Pemberton. A Fortune Teller, excellently supported, by Mr. Wm. 
Taylor. 4 Slasher, Mr. Hobson, (disowned by his relatives.) 4 Jew, appropri- 
ately chosen, Mr. Cash. Apollo and Diana, richly dressed, and much admired, 
Mr. Hatchell and Miss Dowling. An Irish Peasant, Mr. Saurin, Jun. The Lord 
Mapor’s Fool, Mr. J. B, Reeves. The Lord Mayor ! (only exceeded in his polite- 
ness, which was in character, by the original), Counsellor Mason. 4 Quaker, 
Mr. Pemberton, jun. Briefwit, Mr. E, Fitzsimons. An Asiatic Prince and Prin- 
eess, Mr. W. French, and Mrs. R. French. An African Slave, a very excellent 
figure, Mr. R. French. 

4 Quaker, Miss Garstin. Kitty of Colerain, unknown. Lord Ogleby, laughed 
at, Mr. Donovan. A Stone Mason, (avery good figure) Mr. Connolly. Dagger- 
wood, (with the following Bill) Mr. Hughes, of Theatrical celebrity. 


Cesar Dionysius Silvester Augustus Daggerwood having concluded his en- 
gagement of twelve Nights at the 
ROYAL HIBERNIAN THEATRE, 
Begs leave to return his sincere thanks for the indulgence he has experi- 
enced in the nouvelle Entertainments he has had the honour of performing 
in at this Theatre. 


By particular desire of several persons of distinction, his benefit is 
fixed for the Twenty ninth of February, when will be presented, a New 
Grand Melo-Drame, (in two Acts) called 

SENOJ and NOTSNHOJ ; 
er, Who Rules the Roast? (written by a celebrated modern Poet.) PATEN- 
TERGO, (first time) Mr. DAGGERWOOD. 
In Act Ist. (by public desire) the 
CELEBRATED 0. P. DANCE. 
After which a New Intermezzo, taken from Foot’s admired Farce of the 
“‘ THE KNIGHTS,” called, THE JUBILEE! 
Sir Civic Mansion, Mr. DAGGERWOOD, with the Comic Song of 
“ LORD MAYOR'S SHOW” 
Lady Mansion, (First time) Mrs. DAGGERWOOD, in which she will intro- 
duce the Celebrated ’ 
““ MASQUERADE SONG,” 
From the Farce of “‘ My GRANDMOTHER.” 
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In the course of the evening, Imitation’ of several eminent Performers of 
the Kilkenny Theatre, will be attempted by Mr. Daggerwood. 

To conelude with a new Serio-Comic Pantomime, (founded on fact ;) called, 
Purr versus Purr, or, The Pistolling Editors. Sguis (his first appearance 
Master ApoLto DaGGERWOOD,. 

In act second, a beautiful view of Conway Ferry, egecuted from a design 
of the Celebrated Mr. ComMERForRD. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Daggerwood, at his Lodgings, Tucker’s-row, 
Sackville-street, next door to the New Summer Theatre. 


Flower Girls, Mrs. 3. Warren, Mrs. Guthrie, Misses Prendergast, Egan, 
Usher, and Westropp. A good Fidler, Mr. Conry. Hair Dresser, Mr. Stephen 
Wolf. Doctor Pangloss, Mr. Theophilus Norton. Pilgrim, Mr. Johnson. Lords 
Doodle and Noodle, Messrs. Watters and Smith. Old Fidler and Dancing- 
Master, very well supported by Mr. Dillon. Orange Girl, unmasked and for 
a long time unknown, Mr. Patrick. Servant Girl out of place, Mr. M‘Nin- 
nery. Clown, Mr. James Perrin. A Tailor and his Shop Board, Mr. Fizgerald. 
A Fair Circassian, Miss Moore. Lord Mayor’s Servant in full livery, Mr. 
Ridgeway. Two well-dressed Germans, Col. O’Shea and Mr. Palmer. Sir E. 
Stanley changed his dress, and appeared as an Indian Prince, and danced in 
character with Miss Dennet, of Peter-Street Theatre. A Chinese, Mr. Colvill. 

Pan, Mr, Huband, well habited and entertaining. A good-looking House- 
maid. A good Hawker of Pamphlets and Almanacks, Mr. John M‘Cay. A 
eapital Jew Pedler, Mr. Bride. A Prim Quaker, Mr. H. Stanley. A well- 
supported Oyster-woman, Mr. M‘Carthy. A capital Figure selling Pins, &c. 
Mr. Macklin. An Old woman, Miss Glascow. A Nurse, Miss S. Crampton, 
appropriately dressed. Grand Signior, Mr. Westby. Mr. Barret, jun. of the 
Theatre Royal, sustained merrily the characters of a Fish-woman, Dancing- 
Master, and Ballad-singer. Mr. Wm. Scott, as Jemmy Jumps. Mr. R. Mack- 
lin as a Gouty Gentleman. Mr. W. Macklin as guard of a Mail Coach, 
all well supported and dressed. Mr. O'Gorman as Diogenes, admirably dressed, 
Four Daughters of the Lady Mayoress, tastefully dressed, attracted by their 
graceful manner of dancing, the attention of the room; the youngest ap- 
peared not more than 4 years old. Major Hantin as a Barrister, well sup- 
ported. 

In a Court dress, St. James's, Mr. P. Moore. Two old Maids, Messrs. 
Andrews and Read. Flower Girls, the Misses Archer. 4 Nun, Miss Burton. 
Two Sister Quakers, Mrs. Schoals, and Miss Archer. A Yorkshire Man, Mr. 
Cash. A Hairdresser, Mr. Le Froy. A Jockey, Mr. Brady. 

A Friar, Mr. Mahony. A Quaker, Mr. Hogg. A Sultaness, Miss Deey. Sul- 
tans, Miss Deey and Tyrrell. 4 Maniac Mr. Wray. Flower Girls, Miss E. 
O'Grady, and Miss O'Grady. Marmion, Blount, Fitz-Eustace, the Messrs. 
Moure. A Housemaid, Mr. Snagg. A Russian, Mr. Andrews. A Smart 
Muffin Girl, Miss Lett; (this character was admirably supported and univer- 
sally admired.) 4 Ballad-Singer, Mr. Burrows. A Jew, Mr. Knox. Onange 
Girls, Messrs. Saurin, &c. &c. A mad Actress, Mr. M. O'Reilly. Octavian, 
accurately dressed, and well sustained, Mr. W. Hackett. Jew, Mr. Ellis, 
Doctor Ollapod, Mr. C. Gaven. 
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A Pitgrim, Mr. Donnellan. 4 Savoyard, Miss Hanna. 4 Friar, well 
dressed and supported, Mr. Kingston James. Doctor Pangloss, Mr. Theophi- 
lus Norton, (he was first Totterton, in ‘* Love laughs at Locksmiths.”) In 
his second character, he addressed the followingi lines to the Lord Mayor: 


** Audi: attend—you here behold in me 

An A, double S, and an, LL. D. 

The best (and be it spoken with modesty,) 
Tutor in any University ;— 

Greek, Latin, Logics all attend my nod 

From Aristotle, down to qui, quae, quod ! 

In Mathematics, Oh! ’tis there I shine 

My mode of curving angles is divine! 

Nay, I will prove as clearly as the day 

That Euclid’s wrong, and in so plain a way! 

But mum!——lI mean to give it to this nation 

Served with a treatise upon Education, 

By Peter Pangloss of illustrious fame.— 

Allow me to enroll your Lordship’s name. 

To-morrow in my usual morning’s walk, 

With your consent we'll on this business talk, 

And should you hear of such a situation, 

May I entreat your Lordship’s commendation?” 


His card was the following: 
DOCTOR PANGLOSS, L. L. D. A. S. S. 
(Of the CALEDONIAN UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN) 
Resides three pair of Stairs backwards in 
No. 4, COW PARLOUR ; 
Where he theaches Logic, Ethics and Mathematics; History, Foreign and 
Domestic ; Geography, Ancient and Modern; Voyages and Travels ; Antiqui- 
ties, British and Foreign; Natural History; Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
Classics, Arts and Sciences; Belles Letters and Miscellanies, 


On Monday last, Sir William Stammer, influenced by that spirit of libe- 
rality which so eminently distinguished his conduct upon the late occasion 
of the Masqued Ball, and anxious that the curiosity of the Public might be 
gratified by seeing the splendid arrangements which had been made for it, 
had the different apartments in the mansion house and the grotto, illumi- 
nated as on the night of the masquerade, and laid open from 2 to 5 o'clock, 
for the admission of every person of genteel appearance. He had also pre- 
pared a sumptuous and extensive collation for the visiters, of which upwards 
of 1,500 persons partook. The table which was laid in the ball room was, 
as it became necessary, constantly replenished with a profusion of meats, 
Fowl, Jellies, &c. &c. and mincess of every description. Previous to the 
departure of the company, Sir William opened several dozen of Champaign, 
which he himself distributed amongts them. We cannot too sincerely ap- 
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plaud the distinguished spirit which has evinced upon this occasion, the be- 
nefits which have resulted to the city in general, from this act of private 
liberality, have been most extensive; and we may truly say, that if not 
unprecedented, it at least stands unequalled in the annals of modern hospi- 
tality. 

The fashionables who were present at the masquerade: 

Lady Canricarde; Col. and Mrs. Browne; Lady Barrington; Miss Jackson ; 
Lady Martha Keatinge; Lady Cecilia Brabazon ; Hon. Mrs. Knox; Mrs. and 
the Misses Lyster; Mr. and Mrs. Gervais Bushe; Mr. and Mrs. John Lees; 
Mrs. and Miss O'Neill; Mrs. and Miss Pepper; Mr. and Mrs. Ridgeway ; 
Archdeacon Smith and Family; Mr. Mrs. and the Misses Tottenham; Mrs. 
and Misses Donnellan; Misses Waller; Mr. Butson; Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler; Gen. and Mrs. Fisher; Captain and Mrs. Conroy; Mr. Doppings ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Croker; Major Hankin, Mrs. Do.; Colonel Hamilton; Lieut.-Col. 
Lindsay ; Captain White; Gen. and Capt. Meyrick ; Colonel M‘Mahon; Gen. 
and Col. M‘Mahon; Mr. and Mrs. Maunsell ; Major M‘Nemara; Colonel Monck ; 
Mr. and Mrs. O'Farrell; Captain O'Kelly; Major Owen; Sir Charles Saxton ; 
Colonel O’Shea, Mr. Packhurst ; Messrs. Pollock ; Colonel Rogers ; Major Ramsay ; 
Captain Reddy; Sir E. B. Littlehales ; Sir Charles Ormsby ; 

Among the various characters that graced the Lady Mayoress’s un Friday 
evening we omitted making’ mention of the following groupe, unrivelled for 
the elegance of their dress, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Ball, Miss Deeys, and Miss 
Montgomery, habitted as Circassian Slaves, in white crape and Sarsnet, richly 
ornamented with silver, and turbans with Paradise plumes and Diamonds ; 
they were guarded by Turkish Bashaws, richly dressed, and attended by a 
black boy, the character admirably supported by Col. Lindsay. The Turks 
distributed as they went along, a most excellent proclamation. 

The Ball was opened by Sir Wm. Stamer, and the beautiful Miss Westhropp. 


BIRTHS. 
On Tuesday, the lady of John Thompson, esq. of Laurencetown, was safe- 
ly delivered of a daughter, at his house, Lower Park-street. 
In Denzill-street, the lady of L. Swift, esq. of a daughter. 


MARRIED. 

At Palermo, the duke of Orleans, to the princess Amelia, second daughter of 
the king and queen of Naples and Sicily. The ceremony took place on the 25th 
of November last, and was followed by a long series of fetes and entertainments, 
where the most sumptuous taste and the greatest magnificence were displayed! 
This union may eventually lead towards the recovery of the kingdom of Naples 


to its legitimate sovereign. The Princess Amelia, now Duchess of Orleans, has 
completed her twenty-seventh year. 


DEATHS. 
On the 15th inst the Rev. Charles Doran, P. P. of Monasterevan, upwards of 


35 years, 
In Mary’s-lane, Mr. James Trant, Distiller, 
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Theatrical Memorandum. 


WE have to offer an apology to Miss Smith, for an involuntary offence 
committed against her by the unintentional omission of a Paragraph 
in our Critique on the Foundling of the Forest, in which Miss Smith 
is mentioned, in terms highly favourable, and strictly just :—We 
assure Miss Smith that we could have no reason to with-hold from her 
any portion of that approbation to which she is intitled. 

The Paragraph to which we allude should come in immediately before 
that in which Mrs. Williams is noticed, page 105 and was as follows. 

«“ The Unknown Lady was written expressly for Miss Smith, and the 
highest praise we can bestow, is that were the Author present he would 


have been more than satisfied ;—he would have been enraptured with 
her performance.” 


EpiTors. 
Hibernia Press-Office: 


March, \st 1810. 
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Earl Donoughmore. 


‘THIS noble Lord, who is dignified more by his native worth and 
splendid talents, than even by. the high rank he holds in society, 
is so well known to his countrymen, that there is little occasion to 
offer our readers any biographical account of his lordship. We shall 
therefore briefly state, that he is the eldest son of the late Right Hon. 
John Hely Hutchinson, whose name shall be remembered while the 
University of Dublin continues to be recognized as the seat of 
learning and science. 

Mr. Hutchinson, the subject of this sketch, distinguished himself 
at a very early peridd in the Parliament of Ireland, at the time 
that Ireland was acknowledged to be @ Nation————-Here Mr. 
Hutchinson began his political career, and during hig continuing a 
member of the lower house, his patriotism was unaffected as 
uniform. 

When called to the peerage of Ireland, on the death of his 
mother, his lordship still continued his attachment to his native 
land, which he has ever evinced with the most ardent zeal; and 
though firmly attached to his country, he never relaxed in his duty 
to his sovereign. 

His lordship was elected Grand Master of Free Masons in Ireland, in 
1789, in which situation he has continued to discharge his duty, with 
the most scrupulous attention to the welfare of the Order; and on a 
late very unpleasant occasiun, evinced a degree of deliberate coolness, 
and discriminating judgment, which we hope will tend ultimately 
to restore permanent tranquility to that very ancient and honourable 
Society. 
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His Lordship has given additional lustre to his high political ca. 
reer, by presenting the Catholic Petition, in the House of Lords, 
during the present session, which he did in a manner peculiarly 
his own :— 

His lordship said, “ that he rose for the purpose of placing 
upon the table of that house two Petitivns, on the part of his 
Majesty's Roman Catholic Subjects; and that in presenting himself 
befure them on such an occasion, he had no apologies to make. 
Their ears would be open at all times to the complaints of those 
who might be desirous of making a respectful statement of their 
grievances at their Lordships’ bar. The Petitioners, whose case he 
was about to recommend to their consideration, were a class of no 
ordinary importance in the British community, comprising four-fifths 
of the Irish population, and a full fourth of all the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom. They represented to that House—and, 
unhappily these representations were warranted by the fact—that 
though they compose so large a proportion of its efficient strength, 
they are, notwithstanding, excluded the confidence of the State. 
That the disabilities, under which they continue to suffer, were many, 
grievous, and unmerited; that they had been unwearied fellow- 
labourers in the vineyard with their more favoured Protestant coun- 
trymen; that by their successful exertions in the pursuits of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, they had increased the stock 
of national industry and national wealth. ‘ In our armies they had 
fought and bled, and conquered for their country; they had con- 
tributed to carry our naval triumphs to the remotest shores of the 
ocean. In every relation of public or of domestic life, they had ob- 
tained and deserved our esteem and confidence.’ With claims so 
strong for the full enjoyment of their birthright, the privilege of 
being governed by a system of equitable legislation, conferring 
equal benefits, and imposing none but equal restraints, what is now 


the situation of that important class of his Majesty's subjects? 


They are excluded every office, however humble, in every corporation, 
however contemptible—commercial as well as civil, They are not 
permitted to assist as Sheriffs in the execution of the laws, or in 
the selection of those Juries, to whose decisions are submitted their 
fortunes, their liberties, and their lives. From all the higher ranks 
in the administration of Justice, and in the Naval and Military ser- 
vice, from every situation of trust and confidence in the State, 
they are shut out, by an exclusion injurious and unjust. And to 
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complete the catalogue of these degrading distinctions, the Catholic 
Peer is driven as an intruder from this House; and the doors of 
the other are equally closed against the talents and the virtues of 
the higher class of the Catholic and constituent body, as repre- 
sentatives of the People. Such were their Pgitioners, and these 
the circumstances, under the pressure of which they made their 
appeal to the Legislature of their country; and with an earnestness 
for the discussion of their case, so strong and so universal, that 
it would become his duty, at some future period, during the con- 
tinuance of the session, to call the attention of the House to the 
consideration of their claims, and to submit a proposition to their 
Lordships on the subject matter of these Petitions ——He lamented 
deeply the embarrassments, which, at present, by recent occurrences 
on the Continent, appeared to hang upon the question. But he 
entertained the strongest hope, that much of these differences and 
difficulties would be softened down before he should be called upon 
to address himself to the House again upon that subject, in con- 
sequence of the notice which he had given; and that their lord- 
ships would come to the discussion with minds so justly disposed 
to conciliate this important body of their countrymen, whose cause 
it would be his duty to plead, that an early prospect would be 
opened for their admission into a full participation of all the pri- 
vileges of the Constitution of their country, from which they had 
been excluded, not more to their own disparagement and degra- 
dation, than to the weakness and insecurity of the Protestant State, 
and every member of the British community.” 

From this speech it is obvious, that if Lord Donoughmore wanted 
any thing to raise him still higher in the estimation of his country- 
men, he could not have adopted a plan more calculated to sasure 
success, than that of becoming the Advocate of CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION. 


The late A. R. Twigg, Esq. 


Genius, like Egypt's monarch’s, timely wise, 
Constructs his own memorial ere he dies ; 
Leaves his best image in his works enshrin’d, 
And makes a mausoleum of mankind. 


"THE, fame which survives the existence of great talents, has been truly 
characterised by the ingenious author from whom the above lines are 
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taken, as one of the noblest prerogatives of superior genius. To the 
man who is conscious of this superiority, there is, perhaps, no grati- 
fication dearer than the contemplation of that reputation which outlives 
both himself and his exertions. It gives a neW impulse to his faculties ; 
the difficulties which to others would appear almost insurmountable, he 
is enabled to overcome ; and those attainments which a less enterprizing 
person might think scarcely possible, are, by an industrious application, 
brought within his reach. In the study of the arts especially, an carly 
application is not only advantageous, but absolutely necessary to success. 
Life is so short, that without this persevering assiduity, no man can 
hope for celebrity; and so uncertain, that it is a duty of equal 
importance to begin early , lest before their talents can be matured, 
or fame acquired, death should cut short their prospects, and terminate 
their hopes. 

These remarks are fully exemplified in the studious life, and pre- 
mature death of the much-lamented artist, to whose memory the 
tribute of this brief notice is inscribed. 

A. R. Twigg was the younger son of Mr. Richard Twigg, of this city. 
So deeply impressed was his mind with the utility of the early and u,_ 
remitting attention, which has been recommended in the foregoing 
observations, that feeling a decided predeliction for the profession of a 
painter, he, at a very early age, commenced his carreer in the arts. In 
these studies his proficiency was so rapid, and so indefatigable his en- 
deavours to attain pre-eminence, that though prematurely snatched away, 
he has left such specimens behind him, as secure to his works a dis- 
tinguished rank among the productions of Irish artists. The first 
rudiments of his art were (in common with most of our native 
artists) acquired under the direction of the late Mr. West; and his 
proficiency must have been very great, as we find him, when a mere 
boy, producing some very excellent portraits in the Exhibition in 
the Parliament-house, in 1802. Since that period he has employed 
a considerable time studying the style of Teniers, and such of the 
Flemish masters as came within his reach. The great advantages 
and improvement he derived from these studies, were very obvious in 
his later works, and must excite regret that an opportunity of studying 
these chef de ceuvres of the art which are hoarded up by a selfish rave 
of connoisseurs, is not more frequently extended to our young artists ; 
such models being as essential to improvement in this art, as Homer, 
Virgil, and other classic authors are in polite literature. 

Phe full-length portrait of General Vallancey, produced by him, 
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about three years ago, notwithstanding it had to cope with Hamilton's 
picture, and some other successful likenesses of the General, was e3- 
teemed, in strength of resemblance, and the detail and finishing of the 
piece, by no means inferior to the work of any of those artists who em- 
ployed their pencils on the same subject. ‘The proportians of the figure, 
however, have been objected to, and perhaps justly, as being rather large. 

His productions at the late exhibition are in every one’s recol- 
lection. The Allegro and Pensoroso from Milton, were at that pe- 
riod the subject of much criticism, and envy, malevolence, and mis~ 
representation, employed every engine to depreciate their merits. ‘They 
undoubtedly were not exempt from faults, but when compared to the 
bold, vigorous, and adventurous task of delineating pictures on so 
grand and extensive a scale, these blemishes shrunk to nothing. Even to 
fail in such an arduous attempt, conferred more real honour upon the 
artist, and denoted a more cultivated imagination than many of his 
detractors could boast. 

As a landscape painter his merit was conspicuous, and his por- 
traits united to great fidelity of likeness, an elevation of character, 
and a richness and warmth of colouring not always found in the works 
of the most eminent artists. The Madona particularly, an excellent 
head in the historical style, appeared as an energetic effort, on 
which the artist had concentrated the whole force of his talents. 
It was one of his best, and I believe, unfortunately, his latest pro- 
ductions, and evinced vast capabilities not yet unfolded in his art. 
One of his reviewers, by no means partial to him, speaks of it in 
these terms—‘ This is a very showey and inviting composition, and 
really one that loses but little of the good-will which a passing glance 
creates, by being more steadily eyed. The colours are bright, and well 
modulated—the shadows tender and lucid—the drapery simple, de- 
licate, easy ; and the drawing, averaged throughout, (for some parts are 
fine, and others but mediocre) commendable.” With all its merit, 
it could not escape the rancorous animadversions, and Billingsgate 
abuse of a publication, which is at once a disgrace to the Irish 
press, and a stigma on our national character. Such abuse, how- 
ever, had no other effect on him, than to stimulate to new exertions ; 
for which purpose he visited London. ‘There, on the 24th of Ja- 
nuary last, he was destined to expire in the midst of strangers, 
regretted by all who were acquainted with hig worth, leaving an 
amiable wife (the daughter of Le Bas, esq. of this city) 
to whom he had been about two years married, to lament their 
untimely separation. TS 
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Topography-—Of the Growth and Increase of the City 
of Dublin without the walls. 


‘WHOEVER will take the trouble of comparing the annexed map 
with one of the present day, will readily perceive the great growth 
and increase of the city of Dublin without the walls, since the 
former of these periods. At that time the river Liffey was not 
embanked by quays on the north side, and only a part of it on — 
the south. The ground now called the Bachelor’s-walk, the two 
Ormond-quays, east and west of Essex-bridge, the Inns-quay, Arran- 
quay, and Back-quay, taking up in the whole an extent of ground 
of above 5000 feet, on which are many commodious, and some 
stately houses erested, was then covered with ouse, and overflowed 
by the tides, except a small part about the King’s Inns, which had 
been a monastery of Dominican friers. Mary's-abbey was then the 
extent of that part of the town called Ostmantown (corruptly 
Oxmantown) to the east and north-east from thence to the shippings, 
eontaining Capel-street, Abbey-stseet, Mary-street, Jervis-street, Staf- 
ford-street, Henry-street, Great Marlborough-street, Henrietta-street, 
Bolton-street, Dominick-street, Dorset-street, Drogheda-street, Ca- 
vendish-street, and Sackville-street. This last mentioned street re- 
quires a larger description than this place will admit of, which for 
elegance of plan and architecture, exceeds any street in London, 
These, with a great number of other streets and lanes have been 
since laid out in that quarter. On the other side, to the west, 
Michan's church, and Church-street, (so called frem thence) were 
for the most part the bounds, and all westward of them, as far 
as the Barracks and Montpelier-hill, taking in Bow-street, Smith- 
field, Hay-market, Channel-row, King-street, Queen-street, Linen-hal]- 
street, Ann-street, Lurgan-street, Colerain-street, and many other 
streets and lanes have increased on this side. Grangegorman, Stoney- 
batter, and Glasnemenoge, now united to the town, were then 
villages at some distance from it, in the latter of which places 
the sheriffs of Dublin have been known to hold their courts ia 
the times of the plague, and particularly in the year 1757, as 
being remote from the city. 

On the south side of the Liffey, the city hath been likewise 
much enlarged since 1610. The space of ground now occupied by 
Craue-lane, Exsex-street, the Custom-house, Sycamore-alley, Temple- 
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bar, Fleet-street, Aston’s-quay, and Lazor's-hill, was then under the 
dominion of the water, and George’s-quay, with a large tract of 
Tany acres, (now good meadow ground) from the’ lower end of 
Lazor’s-hill to Ringsend-bridge, has in our memory been recovered 
from that element. Dame-street contained then only a short range of 
buildings on the north side, and extended no farther than to the 
precincts of the Augustin monastery, not three hundred feet in 
length, opposite to the end of George's-lane, The dissolution of 
that religious house made reom for enlarging the city eastward, the 
precincts whereof were first converted into gentlemen's houses and 
gardens, such as the Lord Calas Eustace’s, John Crow's, and 
which were again demolished in memory, and converted into 
Eustace-street, Crow-street, at the end of which, near Temple-bar, 
has since been erected the Theare Royal (at the place where the said 
monastery formerly stood) Fownes-street, and others. The parts op- 
posite to the then Dame-street, were principally taken up by St. An- 
drew’s church-yard, which at that time stood very near to Dame- 
gate; and on a part of the site of the church and church-yard, 
Castle-lane, and the houses adjoining, were laid out, and on the 
remainder the Castle-market was built by Alderman William Fownes 
and Thomas Pooley, Esq. so lately as the year 1704. The church of 
St. Andrew was before that time removed further eastward, near 
the College, where it now stands, George’s-lane was nearly the 
extent. of the suburbs to the east, and was then but slenderly 
built, and thinly inhabited; though we are told by Mr. Stanihurst, 
“ that it was anciently @ place of more consequence, but that the 
“ inhabitants thereof being daily and hourly molested and preyed 
“‘ on by their prowling mountain neighbours, were forced to suffer 
** their buildings to fall inte decay, and to embay themselves within 
« the city walls.” The same writer adds, “ That a place therein 
** (called at the time of his giving that account in 1586) Collet’s 
“* Inns, was in ancient times the seat of the King’s exchequer, 
“* but that once the barons sitting in it solemnly and carelessly, the 
“* Irish laid hold of the opportunity, rushed in surprized the un- 
** armed multitude, slew all that fell under their power, and ran- 
“* sacked the King's treasure; after which mishap the exchequer wes 
“* removed from thence into a place of greater security.” That author 
gives no account when this accident happened: but it appears from_re- 
cords, that the site of the old exchequer was, on the 28th of July, 
36 Edw. III. (1362) granted in custodium to the prior and friars 
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of the Augustinian order in Dublin, (which lay in the neighbour- 
hood of it) for the profit« sreof they accounted in the 17th 
year of Richard II. (1393) as appears by a pipe roll of that year 
in Birmingham tower. The place nevertheless, though abandoned 
as to its original use, retained the name of the Exchequer long 
after, which it communicated to a lane called Chequer-lane, built 
in the year 1610, and extending from: George’s-lane to Grafton- 
street. Stanihurst proceeds, ‘‘ That there was in that lane (namely 
George’s-lane) a chappell, dedicated to St. George, likely to have 
been founded by some worthy knight of the garter; that the 
mayor, with his brethren, was accustomed with great triumphs, 
* and pageants, yearlie on St. George’s feast, to repair to that chap- 
pell, and there to offer ;- but that the chappell had beene of late 
razed, and the stones thereof, by consent. of the assemblie, turned 
** to a common oven; converting the ancient monument of a doutie, 
adventurous, and holie knight, to the coal-rake sweeping of a 
puff-loafe baker.” This chapel was under the care and govern- 
ment of a master and wardens, and supported chiefly by oblations ; 
for which reason the parliament thought it proper to take it under 
their protection, and by a statute provided, ‘‘ That whatever person 
“in the county of Dublin should make any prey upon the Irish 
enemies, exceeding forty cows, should deliver one cow, or five 
shillings in money, towards the reparation of St. George's chap- 
pell in Dublin; and an action was given for the recovery of the 
same to the master and wardens thereof.” 

A village called Hogges, lay without the city walls, and eastward 
of George’s-lane, in which a nunnery under the invocation of the 
B. V. Mary, was founded by Dermod Mac Morough, king of Leinster, 
about the year 1146, before the arrival of the English in this king- 
dom. It is not improbable that the village took its rise as well 
as name from the nunnery: For Ogh, in the Irish language, sig- 
nifies a virgin; and, removing the aspirate, H, the word, by an 
easy corruption, may pass into Hogges, as much as to say, the 
place of the virgins. Be this as it may, the village is men- 
tioned in several early charters, particularly in one made about the 
year 1200, by Sir Jeffery de Constantin; to the abbey of Tristernagh, 
in the county of Westmeath, whereby he grants to the said abbey 
one messuage without the walls of Dublin, near the village of 
Hogges, the footsteps or traces of the name whereof still remain 
in a street called Hogg-hill; and Hoggin«green, whereon St. An- 
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drew's church now stands, which too} up a large space of ground ex- 
tending to the river Liffey, is often mentioned by the Irish historians, 
as the common place for the execution of criminals, among whom, to 
give one instance, Adam Duff O-Toole was in the year 1327 burned 
here for heresy and blasphemy, Part of this green is now called 
College-green, from a college founded there by Queen Eiizabeth, in 
the latter end of the 16th century, on the site of the monastery 
of All Saints. This village is now united to the city, and the 
whole green taken up by buildings ; though at the period mentioned, 
scarce any thing but that little village, the sites of the said religious 
houses, a Bridewell for reception of vagrants, and an hospital, where 
the late Parliament House (now the National Bank) stands, were to 
_be seen. A place also on this green was anciently called Hog- 

gen-butt, where the citizens had butts for their exercise in Archery ; 
and near them was asmall range of buildings called Tib and Tom, where 
possibly the Citizens amused themselves at leisure times by playing at keals 
or nine-pins. This practice seems to be hinted at by an old proverb, 
though not applied ‘to this place, namely, He struck at Tib, and down 
fell Tom. We find these buildings called ‘Tib and Tom mentioned in 
the will of Richard, the first Earl of Cork, as mortgaged to him by 
Theodore Lord Dockwra, and the Lady Anne, his mother, for three 
hundred pounds, and rented from the mortgage by Sir Philip Per- 
cival, at twenty-four pounds per annum. 

On the east and south of George’s-lane (the churches of St. 
Peter and Stephen, ‘and the College, excepted) little was to be seen 
but enclosed fields. Stephens’-green was then so called, which took 
its name from the neighbourhood of the church of St Stephen, and 
no improvements were On it; nor was there then any open street or 
passage from thence to the college, but round through George’s- 
lane. <A part of Kevan's-street was indeed then built, and some 
residentiary houses of the prebendaries and canons of the cathedral 
of St. Patrick, together with the Archbishop's palace. From thence 
the reader will have a just idea of the growth and increase of 
the city in these quarters, when he sees, that Chequer-lane (now 
Exchequer-street) William-street, Clarendon-street, King-street, Graf- 
ton-street, Anne-street, Duke-street, Dawson-street, Molesworth-street, 
Kildare-street, Frederick-street, Merrion-street, Leinster-street, Nas- 
sau-street, Clare-street, the buildings about Stephen’s-green (which 
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is one of the finest squares in Europe) being almost an English 
mile in circumference, York-street, Aungier-street, Peter-street, 
Cuffe-street, with many other streets and lanes, have been added to 
it since the period aforementioned. But what must be his astonish- 
ment at seeing the number of new streets and squares which have 


been built within the last twenty years? 
L. 


Laura.---A piain unvarnished Tale. 


IT was the lot of Laura to be beautiful: Nature had bestowed 
upon her, her choicest gifts) Her form was symmetry itself; her 
face was general loveliness, suffused with the animating glow of 
health ; whilst every feature boasted beauty in its mould. She 
was Nature’s grace arrayed. Her innate endowments were not few ; 
she possessed the nicest sensibility, with a warm and lively imagi- 
nation: ever forward to do good, and never known to inflict an 
injury. She was the delight and admiration of every one ; her eye 
beamed universal pleasure, and her free deportment communicated 
it to all around her. 

Yet, with all these gems to charm, and powers to attract, 
Laura became the child of misfortune. One evil usurped the seat 
of her breast, and wielded its fatal sceptre over her passions ; 
whilst an humble virtue, balancing its pernicious influcnce, was 
expelled the number of her guards. Prudence made way for 
Vanity. 

Laura had lost her parents. An easy independence enabled her 
to rank high in the circle of her associates, and live in a style 
suitable to an accomplished education. No other pleasures, no other 
wishes, but her own, to consult, she accounted herself the most 
blessed of her sex, and conceived nothing wanting to make life a 
Paradise. Sufficient in herself, she ridiculed the sentiments of love 
and friendship, and thought it only happiness to be admired. 
She felt a superiority over her companions, and regarded the adu- 
lation lavished on her.as the voice of truth; and the admiration 
ef the world, but a sacrifice due to her charm.s 

Notwithstanding these blemishes, she was the life of company, 
and every one rejoiced in her intimacy. She had innumerable 
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suitors, whom she treated with equal coldness and indifference: the 
greatest flatterer was most welcome, yet none acquired an interest 
in her affections. 

At last her susceptibility was aroused. Amidst the train of her 
followers, was a youth of noble person, and a manly understanding. 
He wooed the lovely Laura, and pursued her with an ardent atten- 
tion, "Twas visible her heart was touched. Henry would fain be- 
lieve it, and, with increasing confidence, approached the object of 
his passion. Immediately he feared himself undone. She gave 2 
check to his advances, and received him with a luke-warm satisfac- 
tion. Henry did not flatter: this stood the only barrier to his vic- 
tory. He saw, with grief, the excess of her vanity, yet could not 
stoop to dissemble. His tongue was faithful as his heart, and could 
not utter a delusion. To remonstrate with her fault was dangerous 
and might cause a breach for ever. That fear predominated; and 
he resolved patiently to persevere with a steady honourable zeal, 
in hopes, by time, to gain his object, and effect a change. _ 

In the mean time the gay and gallant Harman, noted for his 
conquests in the field of virtue, entered the list of this fair one’s 
votaries. With all the arts of flattery and deceit, he endeavoured to 
insinuate himself into her graces, and not without the semblances of 
success. Wherever Laura was amusing herself, Harman was the 
leader of her train. He made himself her slave. Her beauty and 
accomplishments were his constant themes; every act of her life 
was the subject of his applause, and every error neatly converted in- 
to a compliment. He professed her the idol of his adoration, and 
dextrously contrived his praises should be repeated in her ears. 

Henry was alarmed: he guessed the designs of his enemy, yet 
knew not how he should proceed. To preserve his love was his 
first intent even at the risque of her loss. Of that he felt considerable 
apprehension: but ‘twas a feather in the balance with her safety. 
He therefore summoned his utmost fortitude, and sought an inter- 
view, to disclose to her the danger of her situation. He depicted 
the character of the specious Harman in its truest colours ; and with 
energy persuaded her to fortify her prudence against his infatuating 
powers. He prayed her pardon, conjured her to be careful, and 
promised, if he met with her displeasure, to banish himself for ever 
from her sight. Generous Henry! happy had she embraced thy 
counsels. But no, her pride. was wounded: she dismissed him 
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from her presence, and expressed disdain at the artifice of his in- 
terested friendship. In vain did Henry plead his candor and since- 
rity; he was not permitted to defend himself. He departed in 
anguish and despair, contemplating the scene just past. She was 
lost to him as a lover, and he was even denied the consolation of 
being a friend. He felt himself at the last pitch of human agony ; 
he vowed revenge against the villain Harman, and pledged himself 
in secret to be for ever the protector of Laura. 

Laura continued obstinate and unrelenting in her anger towards 
Henry ; whilst the glossy Harman was still encouraged, and became 
the first in favor and indulgence. His effurts were redoubled ; his 
time now wholly devoted, and not a moment suffered to escape, 
which might be rendered subservient to his views, He saw with 
ecstacy the weakness of his prey increase, and fed her vanity the 
more. Harman was now every thing with the deluded fair; with- 
wut him she was restless and uneasy. 

The sequel is short. The subtle poison was, alas! too sweet: 
it had circled itself around the mazes of her brain; and, in a mo- 
ment of its giddy influence, the beautiful, accomplished, but vain 
Laura, fell a victim to the designs of villainy ! 

Poor, unhappy Henry! what were thy feelings at the horrid 
tidings! In the first paroxysm of grief and madness, he penned a 
challenge to the perfidious Harman, and obtained a meeting, Tie 
first bail was fatal. It struck the noble Henry to the heart, and 
relieved him from the dreadful weight of his existence. 

The seducer fled ; whilst the wretched Laura lingered out a 
train of tedious days, in penitence and despondency; then sunk & 
sacrifice to crime, and died in misery. 

My beauteous readers! beware of this destructive passion; you 
may droop like the once lovely Laura, The outward figure may for 
a moment draw the gaze of the spectator, but it is the beauty of 
the mind must make a deep impression. Do not be vain of what 
your Maker has bestowed, but be grateful. The plainest form has 
equal reason to be grateful with yourselves. And let vanity so far 
operate only, as to affix you a proper pride with regard to all your 
actions. Thus far it will shine a virtue, but no farther. Then will 
you be as happy as I could wish you; and not only enjoy the 
innate gratification of your own conscience, but still attract the 
admiration of every sincere and honest man. 
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‘THERE is little of interest in the theatrical concerns of this month. 
Opposition, that powerful stimulus to managerial vigilance, having, 
in a great measure, ceased, scarcely any thing has occurred on the 
Crow-street stage worthy the attention of the critic, or meriting 
the regard of a monthly publication, The last farewell of Mr. 

p Holman may, it is true, challenge some notice; but it was attended 
with those cireumstances of neglect on the part of the public, 
which, we are sorry to observe, must long remain on the mind of 
that gentleman (for if ever actor merited the appellation, it is 
unequivocally his due) and likewise with those who justly appreciate 
his talents, a disgrace to the patrons of the Irish Drama.—But we 
reserve further remark until we arrive at the registry of his last 
benefit. 

Miss Macauly, it also should appear, is no longer a member of 
our dramatic corps; for she has given a Literary Melange for 
her benefit at the Fishamble-street Theatre. How is this?—Was she, 
amidst all her sorrows and distractions, humanely dismissed from 
the theatre ?—~Or, has she voluntarily withdrawn herself }—Have any 
manly indignities been offered in that quarter ?—Her advertisements 
are wholly silent-——Such queries naturally arise in the mind on 
such an occasion, but we are altogether unable to answer them.— 
Indeed, we well remember, when in a paroxysm of agony and 
distress for the loss of her sister, she rushed on the stage, and 
addressed the audience, Mr. Williams, who led her off, promised 
that the matter should be explained. If it ever was, unfortunately 
it has not come to our knowledge, and we are therefore utterly 
incompetent to offer the most distant conjecture on what led to so 

extraordinary a circumstance. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Marcu 1.—Foundling of the Forest.—Forty Thieves, 
2.—Portrait of Michael de Cervantes de Saavedra.—Mother Goose. 
3.—Foundling of the Forest —Forty Thieves, 

5.—Castle Spectre—Mountain Witches. 









What with the inflated diction—-forced situation,—bombastic rant 
and absurdity in this piece (for even its author presumed not 
to call it a tragedy) aided and assisted by the nasal whine of 
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Younger,—the affectation of Duff,—and the somniferous majesty of 
Mr. Wheatley, the whole presented to the eye and ear of criticism little 
short of the revival of Mangora, King of Thebes, or Tom Thumb, 
in its original state, without the musit. When Mess. Rowsewell, 
Putnam and Holman filled the scene, the absurdities of the au- 
thor were more than half concealed by their judicious acting. Now 
they fasten on the eye and wound the ear, in a manner which 
irresistibly provokes laughter, or absolute dislike. Indeed, one truth 
we must avow. Such is our abhorrence of the Castle Spectre, 
and several similar productions of Monk Lewis, and others—so 
degrading do we hold them to dramatic literature, that we de- 
voutly wish they never had been supported by other performers 
than such as strutted through this evening’s represefitation; and 
most assuredly they would have reccived their quietus when they 
were first produced. 
Marcu 7.— The School for Scandal.—Mother Goose. 

If Mrs. Howard (the Lady Teazle of the evening) wishes to gain the 
heights of theatrical] reputation, she must add to the study of her 
author (in which she is by no means deficient) the study of the graces 
—and the study of that “ indefinable something,” which, on the 
stage, constitutes what is called ease—She frequently gets embar- 
rassed; and that embarrassment destroys her ardor—damps her 
gaiety,—and mars effect. We are going to mention impossibilities : 
We wish we could, if but for half an hour, renew the youth of 
Abington, and bring her on the stage before Mrs. Howard, to give 
her an example of what may be done on the boards by an actress, 


“ with all the graces in her train, 
** The court’s example as the muse’s pride.”* 


Marcu 8.—Wanderer—Forty Thieves. 
10.—Foundling of the Forest.—Is he a Prince? 
12.—Ditto Forty Thieves. 
Tom Thumb. [Mr.Holman's Ben.} 


This evening was probably the last time this excellent actor will ap- 
pear before the Irish public.—Is there a real lover of the Drama but 
must regret the cireumstance?—An important question (as far as any 
thing relative to the stage can be important) arises therefrom. Whom 
have we to supply his place?——Is it Mr. Younger?———-Is it Mr. 


® General Burgoyne. 
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Wheatly ?———We wish both those performers well we would by no 
means utter a sentiment calculated to depreciate them with the 
manager or the public. ‘‘ But can (as the author of the Epistles observed 
on another occasion) folly or presumption go further” than giving 
either of them the buskin of an Holman to wear? And are 
these the first fruits of Mr. Crampton’s management? Would to 
heaven he had remained at Kilkenny, and Mr. Holman in Crow- 
street !———-The writer of this article never was among the fulsome 
panegyrists of Mr. Holman, when he was in power; but he must 
falsify every principle of truth to deny his merits as an actor, and 
not lament his loss to the Irish Stage, where, in many of the characters 
in which he shone conspicuous, all is now a dreary blank, equally de- 
void of gratification as hope. The decline of this actor’s popularity 
can scarcely be accounted for on any fair motives. It is certain that 
Mrs. Edwin left our stage in disgust at the shameless conduct of 
a gang of the “ private players,” (as they impudently term themselves) 
in the galleries, joined by a few jackeens of the pit, with their 
whistles—And perhaps (to what a despicable origin may we not trace 
some events!) Mr. Holman may have been “‘ cuckooed” out of his 
popularity by a wretched combination of Drury-lane spouters, with a 
typographical mimic at their head—There is such dignity, feeling, 
gentleman-like propriety, in the address which Mr. Holman affixed to 
the Bills of the evening, that we are induced to preserve it among our 
Memoranda Dramatica. 

** MR. HOLMAN considers the present respectful Address as a 
duty which he owes to the Public of Dublin, as well as a tribute 
of justice to his own feelings. 

“ With a mind on which every grateful sentiment is strongly im- 
pressed, he reflects, that the nights exclusively devoted to his in- 
terest as a performer, have, through succeeding seasons, been marked 
by a patronage ample as his utmost hopes; for the limits of the 
Theatre, alone have set bounds to its effects. 

“ That his Benefit-night of the present year laboured under dis- 
advantages from which his former ones were exempt, is the only 
cause known to him, to which he can attribute its failure. 

“ Trusting that no relaxation of duty can be ascribed to him, 
and on conviction that it would be revolting to the feelings of 
the Public of the Irish Capital, for one who has experienced its 
liberality, to terminate an engagement with loss, instead of recom- 
pense; he respectfully announces another uight for his Benefit. 
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‘« Circumstances are likely to render the present, his last professional 
visit to this city. That probability makes him the more anxious 
that the rays of public favour, which have hitherto beamed on him 
so benignly, may not appear to his last view with diminished 
brightness.” 

Marcu 14.—Foundling of the Forest—Is he a Prince ? 
15.—Portrait of Michael Cervantes——Devil to Pay. 
17.—Foundling of the Forest—Tom Thumb. 

In the burletta, the substitution of Sloman for Weston demands 
some animadversion. Jn his line there is not a richer comedian on 
any stage in the three kingdoms than Weston——His “ Doodle” 
kept the house in a roar. He was the best representative of a 
Scots servant we ever saw. He had much, very much, of that 
native dry humour which distinguished the acting of Yates.— 

Quere, What has become of this actor; Is he discharged or 
thrown by on the shelf, or what has Squire Crampton done with 
him ? 

Marcu 19.—Tempest:—Mother Goose. 
20.—Adrian and Orilla.—Mr. Gomery’s Night. 
21.—School of Reform.—lIs he a Prince ? 
22.—Soldier’s Daughter—Lock and Key. 
23.—Portrait of Cervantes.—Budget of’ Blunders. 
24.—Foundling of the Forest-——Forty Thieves. 
26.—Isabella— Budget of Blunders. 


27.—Foundling of the Forest.—Do. 
29.—Jew.—Forty Thieves. 


31.—Foundling of the Forest. 


Private Theatre Fishamble-street. 


ON Tuesday the 27th of March, Miss Macauley gave a most en- 
tertaining Melange, composed of Reading, Singing, and Recitation ; 
in which she acqnitted herself entirely tothe satisfaction of the au- 
dience. It was to be lamented, that the wetness of the night 
prevented as good a house as was expected; but it is to be hoped 
that this young Lady will not, after having gone to such expence 
in scenery, &c. give up this new and very interesting species of 
entertainment, without a farther trial. We would offer some obser- 
vations on the little Piece which she brought forward, “ The Birth 
of Friendship ;” but think it better to consider it's merits next 

month in our Review of new Publications. 
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A Prospectus of an_ entertaining and instructive 


Work, which shall be continued in this Miscellany. 


To the Epiror of the Hisernia MacGazine, 


SIR, 
J PROPOSE to transmit to you occasionally, and ultimately to 
comprise within the numbers of your publication, a collection of the 
most terse and memorable sayings of the ancients, that I find re- 
corded by the writers of antiquity—From very detached and volumi- 
nous materials, I shall select such sentiments, as appear to me to 
be most remarkable either for their wit or their wisdom ; confining 
my selection to those pithy and pointed apophthegms, which have 
been attributed to the celebrated personages of Greece and Rome.— 
‘ Forsan hac olim meminisse juvabit.’ 

I apprehend that the matter which I shall forward to you, will 
appear upon examination, to be peculiarly well calculated for the 
desultory pages of a periodical publication ; because it is manifest, 
that a volume altogether composed of wise aphorisms and witty 
replies, however individually excellent they might be, would never- 
theless be but little calculated for a regular and uninterrupted 
perusal. Too numerous an assemblage of sweets, however pure in 
their respective kinds, necessarily cloys the keenest appetite; as 
too powerful an illumination obscures the strongest vision. 

Though during the middle and later ages, the practice of col- 
lecting and recording the memorable sayings of eminent persons has 
been discontinued ; yet many ancient authors of celebrity might be 
named, who employed themselves in this pursuit; some of whose 
compilations it appears, were deemed acceptable presents even to 
princes themselves. Cicero highly commends a work of this de- 
scription, which he informs us, was compiled by Cato the elder ; 
and indeed we learn from Quintilian, that the witticisms of Cicero 
himself were collected by Tyto his freed-man. 

The very high estimation in which our English ancestors held 
compilations such as that which I propose to complete; may ap- 
pear perhaps sufficiently from the following remarkable fact The 
second publication which is supposed to have ever issued from the 
British press is entitled—The dictes and sayengis of the philoso- 
phers, translated out of the French, by Antone erle Ryvyres lord 
Seerles.—emprynted by Wyllyam Caxton at Westmestre 1477. 

2T 
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It has been very justly observed by an intelligent modern writer, 
that much of our ancient wit, which seems to be indigenous ;_ is 
in fact’ a foreign and transplanted production—Half of the contents 
of Joe Miller's jest-book may be traced to Athens and to Rome. 
The collection of historical remembrances which I shall present to 
my reader, while they enable him to trace the stale jokes of many 
a modern wit to their original source, and to restore many a trite 
joke to to it’s true owner; will at the same time abundantly con- 
vince him, that mankind have been the same in all ages, and in all 
countries ; and have spoken and acted alike upon all similar occa- 
sions; for it will distinctly appear, that many of those brilliant 
flashes of wit, as well as those profound maxims of wisdom, which 
daily fall from our cotemporaries; are but mere plagiaries of the 
quaint sentiments of aur forefathers. 

We may observe in our intercourse through life, that men are 
governed in their conduct, not so much by system, as by single 
impressions; by popular precepts, and acute sentences ; which often 
leave behind them more lasting traces upon the heart, than volumes 
of morality; or as the poet perhaps, more tersely expresses the 
same sentiment ;—‘ A verse may find him, who a sermon flies,,— 

The numerous classical allusions which a compilation such a I 
propose to make, must necessarily afford my reader; either to em- 
bellish public eloquence, or to enliven private conversation ; I pre- 
sume must be immediately obvious—A well chosen collection of 
APOPHTHEGMS, says a writer of the highest authority, would cer- 
tainly be of excellent use: they might serve, either to be inter- 
woven in common speech, or to be recited upon occasion by them- 
selves —These were the sentiments of Lord Chancellor Bacon; and 
from a posthumous production of his, I first took the hint for 
compiling the memorable sayings of the ancients. 

The prompt speeches and replies of those persons who have for- 
merly signalized themselves upon the great theatre of the world ; 
will be found to throw considerable light, not only upon “he 
characters of the speakers themselves; but likewise upon the gene- 
ral history of the manners of the’ respective ages in which they 
flourished. 

I presume it will not be denied, that many characteristic traits 
of our dispositions may be better collected from our conversation 
than from our writings —He must form a very false estimate in- 


deed of human nature, who judges of the motives which actuate the 
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heart, by the sentiments which flow from the pen. A sudden and 
unpremeditated expression, often more distinctly marks the true temper 
and character of the speaker; than his ‘most elaborate declamation, 
or polished performance. ‘ From the fulness of the heart, the 
‘ mouth speaketh ;' and hence, we may perceive the shrewdness 
and point of the Greek philosopher's address to a circumspect and 
wary stranger—Speak with less premeditation Sir, said the sage, 
that I may know you,—I have already, observes Plutarch, in a let- 
ter to Trajan, given you the history of the lives of the most emi- 
nent persons. Many of their splendid actions however, were dash- 
ed with a mixture of fortune ; whereas such speeches and responses 
as took place amidst their employments and their passions, will en- 
able you more justly to pronounce upon their real characters and 
dispositions. 

I apprehend it will be found upon examination, that all our 
compilers of apophthegms have departed in a great measure from the 
professed object and design of their performances, by blending the 
written as well as the oral sentiments of eminent persons together. 
Even Plutarch and Erasmus the two most celebrated ancient and 
modern collectors of the wise and witty sayings of the celebrated 
characters of antiquity; have encumbered their pages with much 
silly though solemn tattle. It is to be regretted, says Lord Bacon, 
that the apophthegms collected by Julius Caesar have been lost ; 
for I imagine they were compiled with judgment ; whereas Plutarch 
and Stobeeus, continues his Lordship, but especially our modern com- 
pilers, draw much of the dregs. 

(To be concluded in our next, and a Specimen given.) 


SE SABA  StRRRI 


Genius of the English Populace, as described by a 
Foreigner. 


[T is no unpleasing contemplation to consider the influence which 
soil and climate have upon the disposition of the inhabitants, the 
animals and vegitables of different countries ; that among the brute 
creation is much more visible than in nan, and that in vegita- 
bles more than either. In some places those plants which are en- 
tirely poisonous at home, lose their deleterious quality by being 
earried abroad. ‘There are serpents in Macedonia so harmless as to 
be used as play-things for children ; and we are told, that in some 
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parts of Fez there are lions, so very timorous as to be scared away, 
though coming in herds, by the cries of women. I know of no 
country where the influence of climate and soil is more visible than 
in England; the same hidden cause which gives courage to their 
dogs and cocks, gives also fierceness to their men ; but chiefly this 
ferocity appears among the vulgar. The polite of every country 
pretty nearly resemble each other. But as it is among the uncul- 
tivated productions of nature, we are to examine the characteristic 
differences of climate and soil; so in an estimate of the genius of 
the people, we must look among the sons of unpolished rusticity ; 
the vulgar English, therefore, may be easily distinguished from all 
the rest of the world, by superior pride, impatience, and a peculiar 
hardiness of souls. Perhaps, no qualities in the world are more 
susceptible of a fine polish than these, artificial complaisance and 
easy deference being super-induced oveT these, generally form a 
great character; something at once elegant and majestic, affable, 
yet sincere ; such, in general, are the better sort; but they who are 
left in primitive rudeness are the least disposed for society with 
others, or comfort internally, of any people under the sun. 

The poor indeed of every country are but little prone to treat 
each other with tenderness, their own miseries are too apt to en- 
gross all their pity, and perhaps too they give but little commisse- 
ration, as they find but little from others; but in England the 
poor treat each other, upon every occasion, with more than savage 
animosity, and as if they were in a state of open war by nature. 
In China, if two porters should meet in a narrow street, they would 
Jay down their burthens, make a thousand excuses to each other 
tor the accidental interruption, and beg pardon on their knees; if 
two men of the same occupation should meet here, they would 
first begin to scold, and at last to beat each other; one would 
think they had miseries enough resulting from penury and labour, 
not to increase them by ill-nature among themselves, and subjection 
to new penalties ; but such considerations never weigh with them. 
But to recompense this strange absurdity; they are, in the main, 
generous, brave, and enterprising. They feel the slightest injuries 
with a degree of ungoverned impatience, but resist the greatest ca- 
lamities with surprizing fortitude. Those miseries under which any 
other people in the world would sink, they have often shewn they 
were capable of enduring ; if accidentally cast upon some desolate 
eoast, their perseverance is beyond what any other nation is capa- 
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ble of sustaining ; if imprisoned for crimes, their effurts to escape 
are greater than among othe,, 7, peculiar strength of their 
prisons, when compared to those elsewhere, argues their hardiness. 
Even the strongest prisons I have ever seen in other countries, 
would be very insufficient to confine the untameable spirit of an 
Englishman. In short, what man dares do in circumstances of dan- 
ger, an Englishman will. His virtues seem to sleep in the calm, 
and are called out only to conduct the kindred storm. 

But the greatest eulogy of this people is the generosity of their 
miscreants ; the tenderness in general of their robbers and highway- 
men, perhaps no people can produce instances of the same kind, 
where the desperate mix pity with injustice ; still shew that they 
understand a distinction in crimes, and even in acts of violence 
have still some tincture of remaining virtue. In every other coun- 
try robbery and murder go almost always together, here it seldom 
happens, except upon ill-judged resistance or pursuit. The banditti 
of other countries are unmerciful to a supreme degree ; the high- 
wayman and robber here are generous at least to the public, and 
pretend even to virtues in their insercourse among each other. 
Taking therefore my opinion of the English from the virtues and 
vices practised among the vulgar, they at once present to a stran- 
ger all their faults, and keep their virtues up only for the enquir- 
ing eye of a philosopher. Foreigners are generally shocked at their 
insolence upon first coming among them; they find themselves ri- 
diculed and insulted in every street ; they meet with none of those 
trifling civilities so frequent elsewhere, which are instances of mu- 
tual good-will without previous acquaintance; they travel through 
the country either too ignorant or too obstinate to cultivate a 
closer acquaintance, meet every moment something to excite their 
disgust, and return home to characterise this as the region of 
spleen, insolence, and ill-nature. In short, England would be the 
last place in the world I would travel to by way of amusement, 
but the first for instruction ; I would chuse to have others for my 
acquaintance, but Englismen for my friends. 


Icelandic Witches. 


OF witches, and the estimation in which they were held 
among the Danes and Anglo-Saxons, we have some curious notes 
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in Erin’s Ranga Saga, and other Icelandic annals, one of them # 
thus described, “ There was an old woman named Heida, famous 
for her skill in divination, and the arts of magic, who frequented 
public entertainments, predicting what kind of weather would be the 
year after, and telling men and women their fortunes. She was 
constantly attended by thirty men servants, and waited on by fif- 
teen young maidens.” These venerable hags were all old women ; 
for age among our ancestors was always connected with an idea of 
wisdom, and princes and great men were desirous to invite them 
to their houses, to consult them about the success of their designs, 
the fortunes of themselves and families, and any future event which 
they desired to know. On these occasions they made great prepa- 
rations for their honourable reception, and entertained them in the 
most respectful manner. The description of the witch Thorbiorga, 
in Ranga Saga, and her interview with Earl Thorehill, are curious. 


She is represented as the survivor of nine sisters, all witches or 


fortune-tellers, who were famous tor their knowledge of futurity, 
and who frequented public entertainments, when invited. Earl Tho- 
rehill, in order to be informed when a sickness or famine would 
cease, which then raged in the country, sent for, and made prepa- 
rations for the reception of Thorbiorga On her arrival in the 
evening, she was dressed in a gown of green cloth, buttoned 
from top to bottom, about her neck was a string of glass beads, 
and her head was covered with the skin of a black lamb, lined with 
that of a white cat; her shoes were of calf’s skin, with the hair 
en, tied with thongs, and fastened with brass buttons, and on her 
hands were a pair of gloves, of white cat's skin, with the fur in- 
ward ; about her waist she wore a Hunlandic girdle, at which hung 
a bag, containing her magical instruments; and supported herself 
on a staff, adorned with many knobs of brass. On her entrance, 
the whole company rose and saluted her, and Earl Thorehill advanc- 
ing, took her by the hand, and conducted her to the seat prepar- 
ed for her, on which was a cushion of hen’s feathers. After some 
eeremony, and refreshment was sat before her, Thorehill humbly 
approaching the prophetess, requested to know what she thought 
of his house and family, and if she would be pleased to tell them 
what they desired to know; she answered, next day she would 
fully satisfy them : accérdingly, on the morrow, having put her 
instruments of divination in order, she commanded Godreda, one 
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of her maidens, to sing the magical song called Pardlokurb, 
which she sung with so clear and sweet a voice as delighted the 
company ; and in particular the prophetess, who declared that she 
then knew many things respecting the famine and sickness which 
before she was ignorant of. The famine would be of short conti- 
nuance, and the sickness would abate. Each of the family then 
asked her what questions they pleased, and she told them every 
thing they desired to know. 


To the Editor of the Hipexnta MaGazine. 


Mr. Editor, 

INCLOSED you have a copy of the Epitaph on. the tomb-stone of 
the late Dr. William Jackson of Exeter—from its elegant simplicity, 
I have no doubt, but it will be a treat to many of your readers. 
I wish our present knights and squires of harmonions composition, 
may merit such an inscription. Indeed I think many of them may, 
if they would divest themselves of a considerable quantity of su- 
percilious consequence, and intolerable confidence. Men of merit 
and real talent are modest and attentive, not flimsey studiers of 
crochets and quavers. 

Numbers of weak composers are very often deficient in observ- 
ing Time as they ought. Some apology may be made for many, 
who are so over-rated with flattery and applause at too early a 
period, that they too often forget themselves and their auditors.— 
This is better managed in Italy.. 

We are deprived of the talents and abilities of the much-esteem- 
ed Dr. Callcut—This good man is attacked with a malady, which 
must ever excite pity and compassion in the breast of every indi- 
vidual. From over exertion in his profession, talent and abilities 
are suppressed :—He is at present confined in St. Luke’s, London, 
leaving a wife and eight children, surrounded with grief and misery 
to deplore the calamity which has robbed them of his society, ana 
with it every sublunary comfort. 

The friends of the Doctor gave a concert in April last, in the 
New Rooms, Hanover-square, in order to raise some pecuniary 
assistance ; I have not heard how it has turned out.— 

Assuredly something of the kind could be brought forward in 
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Dublin for the same humane purpose, Few countries can carry 
off the Palm from the inhabitants of IneLanp, for benevolent and 
noble acts. 

English, Irish and Scotch, are one family, and all Lovers of 
Music—May Love and Harmony be their constant Glee. 


HARP. 


Epitaphs. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, of Exerer, 
Born in this City, 29 May, MDCCXXX. 
Died 5 July, MDCCCIII. 
In the Science of Music an eminent Professor, 
Whose Genius united elegant Expression, 
Pure and original Melody, 

With peculiar Delicacy of Harmonic Combination, 
In Painting, in Literature, in every liberal Study 
That enlightens the intellect or expands the Heart. 

His Attainments were rare and distinguished, 
A Writer, novel and acute in Observation, 
A correct and discriminating Critic,— 
Endeared to his select Associates, 

By a Conversation and Demeanour, 

Of impressive and fascinating Simplicity. 


MARY, Wife of JOHN DOWNMAN, Esq; 


(Whose Remains with those of Four of her Brothers, 
CHARLES, FREDERICK, ROMULUS, and REMUS, 
Are deposited near this Place,) 
Directed this Monument to be raised, 
And of herself required no other Memorial than that she 
Was the Daughter of 
WILLIAM JACKSON. 
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Essay on Learning. 


‘t Perhaps in the same open basket laid, 

Down to the street together be convey’d } 

Where pepper, odours, frankincense are sold, 

And all small wares in wretched rhimes unroll’d.” 


Francis. 


[T is melancholy to reflect on the unhappy circumstances which 
have frequently attended the. death of authors. If we turn over the 
pages of literary history, we shall find that although many have 
enjoyed the gratification of hearing their own praises, and some 
have basked in the sunshine of opulent patronage, yet their deaths 
have been often obscure, and sometimes disastrous. Cicero fell a 
victim to party-rage. Sidney expired in the field of battle; Crich- 
ton fell by assassination; and Otway perished by famine. 

The fate of books is oftentimes similar to that of authors. The 
flattery of dedication, and the testimony of friends, are frequently 
interposed in vain to force them into popularity and applause. It 
is not the fashion of the present day to indulge the hangman with 
the amusement of committing books to the flames; yet they are 
in many instances condemned to a more ignoble destiny. The gro- 
cer, the chemist, and the tallow-chandler, with “ ruthless and 
** unhallowed hands,” teat whole libraries in pieces, and feel as 
little compunction on the occasion, as the Thracian ladies did when 
they dismembered Orpheus. The leaves are distributed among their 
customers with sundry articles of trade that have little connection 
with classical fragments, whilst the tradesman, like the Sibyl, cares 
not a farthing what becomes. of them. 


Nunquam deinde cavo volitantia prendere saxo 
Nec revocare situs aut jungere carmina curat. 
Vireit, 


I was led into this train of thought by receiving a pound of sugar 
from my neighbour Tim Tear-title, the grocer, wrapt up in a 
sheet of letter-press. Tim deals so largely in books, that he has 
many more than are sufficient for his own use, with which he 
very bountifully obliges the literati in foreign parts. I remember, 
just before the American war broke out, my curiosity was excited to 
know what a large hogshead, which stood at the door, contained. 
I found, on examination, that it was filled with old pamphlets, 
most of them on subjects of liberty, non-conformity, and whig- 
QU 
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gism, which Tim was going to ship off for a Yankee shop-keepert’ 
in New-England. Whatever sage politicians may have said to the 
contrary, it is not at all to be doubted, that the importation of 
this cargo spread the wild-fire of rebellion among the Bostonians, 
and was the sole cause of the late bloody and expensive war. Al- 
though my neighbour Tim is no scholar by profession, yet it is asto- 
nishing what a progress he has made in books. He has finished a 
complete set of the General Councils, and is now hard at work 
upon the Ante- Nicene Fathers, whom he cuts up with greater ex- 
pedition than Dr. Priestly himself. Perhaps more logic and meta- 
physics have passed through his hands than Lord Monboddo ever 
saw. He would have been a long time dispatching a set of French 
Reviewers, had he not begun upon them when the price of coffee 
was reduced. The other day some young sparks, who belong to a 
celebrated academy, where every thing is taught, brought him a 
parcel of Latin classics. He tore off the covers with as much sang 
froid as a nymph of Billingsgate strips an oyster of its shell, and 
bought Horace and Virgil for three-halfpence per pound. He ob- 
served, with a sapient look, “ That as for your Virgilii’s transla- 
tion into Latin, I reckon it no more than waste paper; but if it 
had been Mr. Dryden's history of the Trojan Horse, I should have 
kept it for my own reading.” 

I have been told by learned men, that it is a question much 
debated in the Universities, whether or no the place ought to agree 
with the thing placed, Now after all that serious meditation, 
which so abstruse a point requires, I am determined to decide in 
the affirmative. For who cannot see the propriety, or rather (as 
Parson Square would say) the fitness of things, in wrapping up 
i cheesecake in pastoral, sugar candy in a dedication, or gun-pow- 
cer in a sermon on the 5th of November ? 

There never was a time when learning forced itself so much into 
notice as it does at present. You can no more walk a hundred 
yards in the street, or go imto any house, without seeing some 
display of it, than you can turn a corner in Dublin without seeing 
a beggar, or hear a sailor talk without swearing. A man of fashion 
imperceptibly keeps up his acquaintance with his alphabet, by play- 
ing at the noble game of Tetotum, or risking his fortune at an 
E O table. Book-stalls furnish history ; the walls of -houses poetry ; 
hand-bills medicine ; fire-sereens geography, and clocks morality. 
These are the channels which convey to the porter the knowledge 
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of the constitution, to the apprentice the art of rhyming, to Menr 
bers of Parliament an acquaintance with our India settlements, and 
to the fat alderman, wise sayings. 

For my own part I am not satisfied with such vulgar means of 
growing learned, but love to follow literature into her more secret 
recesses. Fortunately chance has furnished me with the means of 
doing this, without being driven to the immense bore of poring 
ever books, which would only produce the effects of a dose of 
opium. I have a trunk, which, like the dagger of Hudibras, may 
be applied to more purposes than one. It is lined with several 
sheets of the Royal Register, and of course contains much edifying 
information. During my travels, I watch my trunk with the same 
fond anxiety which Sancho used to feel for his beloved Dapple. 
On my arrival at an ino, after having studied the most curious ma- 
nuscript in the house, the bill of fare, I unlock my magazine of 
linen, and feast upon delicious scraps of characters, until more sub- 
stantial food is set on the table. When I travel in company, my 
associates complain of my taking an unreasonable time to equip my- 
self. They are not aware, that frequently whilst they think I am 
fluctuating between boots and shoes, I am conjecturing what the 
initial letters of my fragment stand for, and that instead of chang- 
ing my linen, I am shifting from the Duke of Marlborough to 
Lord Chatham. 

To those who wish not to forget all that their school-masters 
taught them, this sort of light reading is to be recommended. It 
would be no bad plan if all genteel people would furnish their 
trunks, portmanteaus, caravans, and band-boxes with the beauties of 
some author that suits their taste. If the beau monde should be 
afraid of injuring their eyes, by these studies, Mademoiselle Abi- 
gail, or Monsieur Valet de Chambre, had better be deputed to read 
trunk-lectures to them. Hoyle on Whist will answer extremely well 
for old ladies; Tom Jones, or Joseph Andrews for boarding-school 
misses ; Ector's Thesaunus, or the Art of Shooting flying, for 
parsons; Paterson’s Book of Roads for lawyers on the circuit: and 
Phillidor on Chess, for the gentlemen of the army. 

Pedants may object, that if the above plan should become gene- 
ral, the works of the learned will be no longer treasured up in the 
libraries of the great. But let them not be alarmed ; for they may 
be certain, that whilst books are considered by a refined age as a 
species of ornamental furniture, and supply the place of the clas- 
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sics in wood, they will not be driven from their present posts. 
There is, it must be confessed, great reason to be alarmed at the 
destruction which threatens some branches of literature. Innumera- 
ble enemies are constantly on the watch, to annihilate insipid novels, 
scurrilous satires, party pamphlets, and indecent songs. If they 
chance to attract the publie eye for a week or two, they cannot 
escape that destiny which their authors were too much dazzled 
with their own charming productions to foresee. As weeds by their 
decay fertilize the soil from which they sprung, so these flimsy and 
noxious publications do great service to society, by lighting a pipe, 
embracing a tallow-candle, or forming the basis of a minced pie. 

Q 
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No. III. 


€ —=—=—ene The great Man’s own favourite Soup !————Oh ! By the Lord, 
** T'll swallow a pailful.” 


Foore. 
JEEXTRAVAGANCE plunges men into necessity ; undeserved misfor- 
tunes frequently make them poor; but that they should thereby 
become mean, is their own fault—they can, if they please, avoid 
it—An indigent man, who has seen better days, is frequently com- 
pelled to adopt a thousand shifts to keep his head above water ; 
and he is praise-worthy, for prudence at least, in swimming with 
the current. But to render himself a wretched dependant—to 
move for ever in a circle where one act of meanness serves only to 
set another in motion; to endure a constant routine of obligation 
from the proud, the curious, the vain, and the upstart, is a price 
which a man of proper feelings would scarcely pay, even to pre- 
serve existence; at least, it would be his dernier resort. If 
these observations are in the least entitled to credit, what can be 
said in defence of the numerous toad-eating gentlemen with which 
this city abounds ?—I have heard the remark (and I am inclined to 
admit the fact) that there are more toad-eaters in Dublin than in 
all Englanhd.—This may in some measure arise from our national 





love of hospitality; but it is a lamentable degeneracy; the pesti- ° 


lential effluvia of Walcheren differs not more from the salubrity of 
our native climate, than the practice of toad-eating from the hos- 
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pitality of friendship. But it is high time, I should introduce to the 
reader's attention 
M. JABEL ANECDOTE; 

Principal Toad-Eater to the Literati—the Nobility—Gentry, Managers 
and Actors, and any one who will give him a good Dinner. 
Mr. Anecdote was formerly a journeyman toad-eater to several 
celebrated personages, on whose carcases the worms have long since 
ceased to riot—i. e. he frequently supplied théir places by bearing 
an apology to the tables where they were invited. In process of 
time, as they dropped off, he set up for himself. A few general 
invitations caused him to be universally known, and the pretty 
stories which he related of those persons to whose tables he was 
not invited, caused him to become such an object of terror, that 
to purchase his silence, free admission to the first boards of the 
nobility and gentry were frequently offered——He has now a list, to 
go regularly through which would take him half a year. I believe 
a greater sycophant never bent the human body in the obeisance of 
adulation. So completely has his practice vitiated every human-feel- 
ing, that it is to him a like matter of indifference, whether he 
praise the man he most detests, or slander the friend to whom he 
is under the deepest obligation—Either is to him a matter of busi- 
ness. The old sinner received the most signal favours from the 
hands of the late Alderman Faulkner; yet have I heard him tra- 


. duce his memory in the basest manner !—Does Mr. Anecdote want 


a new coat }—There is scarcely a draper in Dublin who will not, 
on the slightest hint, make him the necessary present; on the 
same terms will the taylor make it up. They both know that if 
they neglect his overture, he will propagate some story that will 
injure them ten-fold the value given ; if they comply, he will make 
them ample amends by recommendations. At table he is the slave 
of every man who invites him; fawning to the lowest degree of 
servility; and the nausea of his praise is intolerable. His hypocrisy 
is such, that I have known him almost laugh himself into convul- 
sions at a joke which he has heard a hundred times before. 

I shall conclude his character with a piece of intelligence, which, 
if it be true, is of a very singular nature. I have already stated 
his. free access to the tables of the great. He is not only an abo- 
minable glutton ; but, literally, a siw bottle-man.. Hence he possesses 
the dangerous faculty of making observations when every one else 
in company is thrown off their guard of discretion. I have re- 
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ceived informations, that the Proprietors of a certain scandalous 
publication have actually entered into a negociation with him, to 
furnish them with intelligence at a given price, which they dress 
up themselves as best suits the ends of defamation—This is toad- 
eating to some purpose. T. 


The Hermaphrodite. 
No. II. 
Quis separabit ? 


WE have already been noticed by several Correspondents ;—the 
favours of some must be postponed ; and of others, for obvious rea- 
sons, rejected. The title which our lucubrations have assumed, 
might, we think, have escaped the misapprehension that dictated 
the letter signed Sulmacis ;—the mental identification, conferred on 
us for purposes only of reason and virtue, is very distinct indeed 
from the material union which this writer would insinuate ; 
Salmacis, therefore, like all communications of that style, is imad- 
imissible. But to Miss Tabitha Tinderilla Touchwood, whose apprehensive 
delicacy starts at the images of it’s own creation, what shall we say ? 
—How shall we reconcile her suspicious purity ~The plant that shrinks 
from the lightest finger, withdraws not it’s leaf from the passing 
gale ;—the innocence that knows not guilt is too secure in it’s un- 
consciousness to fancy an offence unintended and unexisting re- 
proach. Once for all, let this explain our principles.— 

Turn we now to a lighter subject—The following letter is ad- 
dressed to us both, by three very celebrated characters, with whom, 
though we have had but slight acquaintance, we readily acknow- 
ledge the relationship. 

To Mr. and Miss DUPLICATE. 


Brother David and Sister Diana, 

FOR so we would call you, if the non-entity which strongly 
marks our names and natures, may accord with the double capacity 
of your’s. At allevents, Sir and Madam, the abused will complain ; 
and if ill-usage cannot be borne by flesh and blood, it is not less 
intolerable to us, who are not even skin and bone—We had a re- 
lation once, who we hoped would have seen justice done to his 
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three unfortunate cousins ;—but alas, Mr. Anonymous disappeared, 
and left us to our hard fate—You, however, who are the common 
of two, must be allied to wus, who are treated by the world as 
if, truly, we were neither the one or the other. We are descend- 
ed from the Shadow family, a race which no one yet could make 
light of ; which, like Manco Capre and his spouse, may justly be 
called the Children of the Sun ;—our pretensions can never be dis- 
puted, for we have not only followed, but even taken the lead of 
the greatest princes. One of our ancestors is recorded by Horace 
as a familiar visitant at the first tables in Rome; another is cele- 
brated in a Latin poem by the German writer, Wowerus; and as 
an English bard declares that Nothing was the elder brother of 
Shade, we claim by ancestral right universal primogeniture. Our 
grandfather, Sir Silhouette Shadow, had three daughters, who mar- 
ried into the Blanks, the Ciphers, and the Nobodies ;—families, we 
assure you, of very extensive alliance; and from these are we re- 
spectively descended. 

The eldest of us derives his pedigree from an ancestor who was 
honoured with the notice of your great predecessor, The Spectator. 
Our cousin Blank is in very extensive business; as there is scarcely 
a deed prepared, or a settlement engrossed, in which he is not a 
party; he would have made an excellent lawyer, as he is generally 
eoncerned on both sides, in fact, half the estates in the kingdom 
would be his, were not his place regularly filled up in the instru- 
ment before it’s execution—After all, our poor cousin, fond as he 
is of cutting a dash, is used with very little ceremony, and put to 
as wany uses as corporal Trim’s Montero Cap ;—sometimes he is 
made to denote Time, sometimes Place, sometimes Money, and not 
seldom half a dozen different persons at once. No one suffers more 
severely by the follies of others; for he is found at the bottom of 
every spendthrift’s purse; he is the companion of every rejected 
lover ; and, what is yet harder, is sure to be snapped up by every 
disappointed old maid—Not a lottery is drawn, in which he is not 
saddled with three-fourths of the tickets, though he never was 
known to draw the smallest prize—Yet all this might be endured, 
were he not pressed into the enemy's alliance, and at this moment 
compelled to serve The Great Emperor as a_ substitute for 
Ships, Colonies, and Commerce. 

The second of our ill-starred family, abused and affronted as poor 
Cipher too often is, has formerly been entrusted with very profit- 
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‘able employments. He has presided at councils, directed expedi- 
tions, and headed armies; sometimes however he has been Called 
ever the coals, and then to be sure he is always reproached with 
his family, and his name is cast in. his teeth. Yet, to do him 
justice, our cousin is a very pretty fellow; he visits every where, 
and is admitted into the best company, But he never was praised 
for much sense or talent; and some impertinent fellows will ex- 
press their opinions of him a little too freely. Indeed he is sadly 
plagued with them; and to complete his vexation, though like 
cousin Blank, he now and then assists the little Corsican, and is 
compelled to amplify his resources, exaggerate his victories, and 
imerease his fleets—on paper; he never yet could obtain a post 
in the British navy ; every ship was pre-occupied by your Nelsons, 
your Collingwoods, and your Sidney Smiths ;—fellows that always 
fought lustily, lived hardly, and never spared themselves :—no, 
they had an inveterate aversion from our family, and, from the admi- 
ral to the cabin-boy could not endure a Cipher among them. 

But poor cousin Nobody !—All our misfortunes united are not 
equal to his——Blank is employed in business, Cipher flourishes at 
court, but poor Nobody! he is received no where. If a low un- 
fashionable fellow appears on the Mall, and somebody enquires, who 
is he? Every body instantly answers, pooh, he is Nobody. If an 
execrable actor makes his debut, or a stupid author writes a me- 
fo-drama, immediately are we saluted with ‘‘ Nobody could perform 
more abominably—Nobody could invent more vile stuff.” If a 
frost-bitten virgin of forty-five thrusts her blue nose into public, 
how soon do we hear, “ Lord, what brings that creature eternally 
“ among us? Nobody likes her.” And what is still worse, they 
fasten her completely on our poor cousin, and some one is sure to 
add, “ aye, and she likes Nobody.’ Only conceive how ill he is 
used! the man of the highest benevolence does not scruple to say, 
that he bears ill-will to Nobody; and even our amiable representa- 
tives of Royalty have been known to shew unkindness to Nobody. After 
this, we fear his case must be given up as hopeless. He has been 
even accused of High Treason ; for it is roundly asserted, that No- 
body loves Napoleon, and that Nobody hates the good King George- 
Yet is our cousin in high confidence; and not a secret is told, 
that the hearer does not first promise he will disclose it to Nobody, 
and the most positive persons follow his opinion, and regularly ex- 
claim, that they will be advised by Nobody. 
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We need not say, that the blame of every mischief or misfortune 
is thrown upon him ;—is an horse lamed, or a glass broken ?—Nobody 
does it. Is an ill report circulated, Nobody begins it-——— 
These, however, are minor grievances ;—If he were allowed some 
small share of common sense, he might bear all these :—but some 
ill-natured persons have latterly wanted to describe him as a down- 
right idéot, and do not hesitate to assert that Nobody approves of 

\ The late Expedition . 

Pray, good Sir and Madam, take our hard case into consideration, 

and persuade the world to think a little better of 


Your abused Friends and Relations, 
































BLank, 
(Arthur Antiwhim is received, CipHer, 
and under consideration. NosBopy. 
‘ The Vile of Erin. (Continued from page 86.) 


See yonder oak, how short a.shade, 
: It throws at fervid noon, 
But as the sun ’gins to recede, 
| ; It throws a longer soon. 
t 


Thus, youth, that beams beneath a smile, 
In pleasure may repose ; 

But age is stealing on the while, 
To blight youth’s fairer rose. 


| And longer will that shadow fall, 

; And fainter beam the light, 

When Pheobus seeks his western hall, 
And leaves our sphere in night. 





Thus, age when oft’ alas! forlorn, 
With grievous care opprest, 





While wishing for a sunny morn, 
Receives its long lost rest ! 






How sad is reflection at the eve of life—You behold yourself dis- 
mantled of those sincere joys, that accompanied its morn—and 
which fly when dark visaged age urges its rapid progress o’er the 
frame! memory then is sorrow:—it brings to recollection the 
x 
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various scenes of youth, and scenes too, you never can again be- 
hold, alas! memory, 


** He who wants each other blessing, 


In thee must ever find a foe.” 
GOLDSMITH. 


Well do I remember, when youth shed its influence o’er my soul, 
with what endearments my moments were spent in the unaffected 
group of contentment! Yonder cottage once occupied by the Shep- 
herd of the vale, was the spot where peace chose to hold her silent 
reign. Good Heaven! those days are gone, and leave as feint a 
trace almost as if they never existed! who would think, youth ever 
flushed this cheek, so furrow'd with years, or that ever I awoke the 
witching lyre of joy! In that very cottage, where 

** Gaunt ruin’s grinning o’er the wreck, 

** His ruthless arm hath made! 


dwelt the most amiable soul of the vale of Erin. Oft round his 
blazing hearth, did we, the rustic’s children, appear, when night 
waved o’er the face of earth, her ebon mantle, to hear the Shepherd's 
tale—he used to say, and pleasure beaming in his eye,— 


** Come often youths, for haply in my bower, 
*«« Amusement, knowledge, wisdom thou may’st gain, 


” 


** If I one soul improve, I have not liv’d in vain! 
BEATIE’S MINSTREL. 


«« This is the vale,” returned the Shepherd, where Fingal, Ossian, and 
** Oscar dwelt. Their fame was spread on ev'ry Coast, They were 
*¢ The strong arm’d sons of the sword.” 
OSSIAN, 

Many were the tales told of their chivalry and prowess in the field ; 
ever were they repeated with enthusiasm, and devour'd with an ear of 
greediness! 

One evening in that mild, gentle season, Spring, after speaking 
of the herds, and their surprizing adventures, he rose hastily from 
his chair, and called us to the Cottage door; the sun was declining, 


and threw a crimson ray on the landscape round;—‘* And yonder, 


wild romantic cave, where Pheobus darts an oblique ray, and 
gilds the foliage round its hoary mouth, was their retreat, in 
the dark and cloudy days of yore. A massy rock, rests near its 
entrance, whose pondrous weight, ‘tis said, lies on the silent oreast 
of Fingal! moss and ivy creep round its rude form. Some figures 
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are sunk in its sides, dark, unknown, and undecyphered—but Fancy 
interprets them: Here sleeps noble Fingal;— 


** He was a beam that is departed, he left no streak 


‘* of light behind!” 
OSSIAN. 


and fied is the shepherd from that world and its cares—he has 
drupt into the ever open month of death! Few lament him more 
than I do. The rustics often drop a tear to his memory, as I do 
now! I often visit his tomb; in such a moment of reflection 
and sorrow—late a village swain came near me.—The Shepherd's me- 
mory dwelt in his bosom.—He thus simply degcrib’d his feelings, that 
sincerely corresponded with mine. 


** Mute is the pipe that enliven’d the vale, 
Silent it rests as the falling of night, 

It once lent its melody wild to the gale, 
And soothed the bosom with truest delight. 


** And oft as the evening came stealing along, 
And grey twilight misty, aud streaming around, 

How I heard in the arms of rapture thy song, 
And ling’ring echo repeated the sound! 


* Ah! who is it lies ’neath the hawthorn tree? 
For there gentle Colin had lowly reclin’d, 

When Sol dipped his head in the western sea, 
And Eve spread her wide dusky robe to the wind! 


** Methinks now I hear, his pipe’s dulcet strain, 
Pour. melody sweet, in the soft ear of eve! 
Or is it the zephyr that sighs ‘long the plain, 
And bids this sad bosom for Colin to grieve ? 


«« Now nearer | “draw, a stranger rests there, 
Not Colin the Shepherd nor pipe does he play; 
Grief rests on his brow, and solemn is his air, 
His locks flowing curl’d and silver’d with grey} 


“« Say stranger, rever’d, where Colin is fled? 

To what lonely mansion? to what brighter vale?— 
Our eyes meet each other—a tear we both shed, 

And the soul speaking tear tells the heart reading tale! 
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** Then sire, say, where do his dear ashes lie? 
In what silent dell? in what church-yard gloom ? 
(He said, shaking his head, and breathing a sigh—) 
“ He sleeps in the cold silent breast of the tomb !” 


Such was the affecting scene that pass'd between us. I sigh twenty 
times a day, for him I lov’d so much, though many years, -has he 
been an inhabitant of the tomb! 

Eve's fairy mantle, begins to spread itself o'er the valley, and 
twilight loves to linger in the west. Sol’s last refracted ray, tinges 
yonder mountain's spiral top with mild radience, and now 


** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
** The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea; 
** The ploughman homeward, plods his weary way, 
** And leaves the world, to darkness and to me!” 
GRAY’S ELEGY. 


G. P. O. 


Thoughts on Freemasonry. (Continued from page 88.) 


‘(THE behaviour of a Mason is of considerable importance, both in 
private societies and in his intercourse with mankind generally; not 
merely as it affects his own character, but as it oftentimes brings on the 
Order unfavourable reflections. From these considerations my bretheren, 
I hope you will indulge me with a few minutes attention, while I point 
out to you those failings which sink us in the estimation of the world, 
and render us less acceptable to the society of our friends. 

The first thing necessary in all societies, is to render ourselves agreea- 
ble to those, with whom we associate. As urbanity of manners is indi- 
cative of a polished mind, so is a rough harsh demeanour the natural 
attendant on ignorance and brutality. The greatest mark of incivility 
is to pay no attention to what is agreeable or unpleasant to the feelings 
of those whom we converse with. To give unbounded sway to our own 
humours without reflecting how much it may interfere with the ease and 
social rights of others, is a breach of good -breeding, of which none 
would be guilty but those who place no value on their own character, 
or on that of the company they are in. 

Treat no person with contempt ; it is repugnant to good manners, 
and militates against the principles of our institution. Pity the weakness 
of human nature and cover the failings of a brother with the mantle of 
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fraternal love. Turn no one into ridicule, though under the specious 
pretext of innocent amusement, and decorated with the flashes of a 
mistaken wit. The subject of your raillery will feel the keen wound, 
you will embitter those hours with pain which he had dedicated to festive 
gaiety, and social recreation; and you will make an enemy where you 
before had a friend. Although the rest of the company may smile at 
your efforts to please them, yet it will not be the smile of satisfaction ; 
they will feel an irksome restraint in your presence, least they should 
inadvertently give you some trifling cause to turn them into ridicule, in 
the next company you go into.—In this manner you will lose your friends 
your acquaintances will shun you, and you will feel yourself alone in the 
midst of society. To conceal from the world the failings of our friend, 
is charitable ; to speak of his virtues, noble; but to flatter him to his 
face, to revile him behind his back, and point him out as an object of 
ridicule, befits, only the character of an assassin, 

The sweetest consolation and pleasure we receive from society, is 
the enjoyment of friendship; it smooths the rugged paths of life, and 
dissipates corroding care from our brow. When our bodies are writhing 
with pain, and our minds tortured with an anguish, friendship, sacred 
friendship, pours into the wounds the sweet balm of sympathy, alleviates 
pain and makes sorrow smile. Friendship extends through every branch 
of the great family of mankind ; its influence is as unbounded as the ho- 
rizon ; it unites men of different religions and countries, and of opposite 
political sentiments, in the firm bond of fraternal affection. The wan- 
dering Arab, the civilized Chinese, and the native American, the rigid 
observers of the Mosaic law, the followers of Mahomet and the profes- 
sors of .christianity, are all cemented by the mystic union. How valu- 
able is an institution founded on sentiments like these---‘* how infinitely 
pleasing must it be to him, who is seated on a throne of everlasting 
merey ! To that God who is no respector of persons.” 

(To be continued) 


EEE 


Remarkable History of Maria Eleonora Schoning. 


Marra $ Eleonora Schoning was the. daughter of a mechanic at 
Nuremberg, in Germany. The life of her mother was sacrificed 
in giving birth to her child. She had the misfortune to lose her 
father at an age when females are most environed with dangers. 

Her youth was spent in grief; she grew up in tears, a stranger 
to the pleasures of childhood and the harmless sports of youth. 
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The last words pronounced by her expiring father were addressed te 
his confessor, “‘ My dear Maria,” said he, ‘ has treated me like 
an angel, during my long affliction ; the most disagreeable offices 
never extorted from her a look of discontent; her eye never met 
mine, but it beamed with compassion, or was suffused with tears 
for my sufferings. God,” he exclaimed, “ will reward my excellent 
girl for her dutiful attention to me!” He said, and closed his lips 
for ever. 

Maria still sat weeping after the bier, on which her father, her 
friend, the only bond that united her te the world, the object of 
her cares, and the hope of her future joys, was carried to the 
grave. The last doleful tolls of the bell were still accompanying 
her lamentations, when two tax-officers entered the house, and de- 
manded the papers of the deceased, that they might ascertain whe- 
ther he had always paid a sum conformable to his oath and his 
property. 

It should here be observed, that the taxes paid by the inhabi- 
tants of Nuremberg were originally a voluntary contribution, each 
giving according to his inclination and circumstances. At the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century a certain’ standard was fixed, and at 
present each citizen is annually obliged to take an oath that the 
sum paid by him is proportionate~ to his property. At his death 
the tax-office has a right to inspect his books, and to examine 
whether his contribution was always in proportion to his real pro- 
perty. 

After the few documents had been examined and compared with 
the register of taxes, the spies of justice declared they had facts 
sufficient to prove, that the deceased had not paid a sum propor- 
tionate to his circumstances ; which consequently imposed on them 
the duty of placing all the property he had left behind under 
lock and seal, and requesting the young lady to retire to an 
empty apartment till the tax office should have decided the busi- 
ness, e 

Maria, grown up amid privations, accustomed to compliance— 
the easily intimidated Maria, readily obeyed. She hastened to the 
emptiest garret, leaving the officers unmolested to put seals on the 
doors, and to convey to the tax office all the papers they could 
find. 

Night came on, when Maria, exhausted with fatigue and weep- 
ing, sought a place of repose. She found the door of her chamber 
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sealed, and was obliged to pass the night in the garret upon the 
floor. A few days elapsed before the officers returned, and directed 
Maria to leave the house, adding that the commissioners had ad- 
judged the property left by the deceased to the city exchequer, as 
it had been proved that her father had defrauded the city in the 
payment of his taxes, and had not contributed in proportion to his 
circumstances. 

Maria had no relations te whom she could apply; for those of 
her mother had never concerned themselves about her, and her fa- 
ther was a native of Lower Saxony. She had no acquaintance, as 
all her father’s friends had deserted him at the beginning of his 
sickness ; no companion, for who would asseciate with a sick- 
nurse? Never was human being more solitary and forlorn than was 
this innocent girl. 


Night drew on apace, and Maria knew not where to find a 
shelter. With tottering step she went to St. James's church-yard, 
where reposed the ashes of her father; she threw herself upon the 
bare hillock that covered them; she resigned herself a prey to 
grief; and had it been possible for despair and distress to have 
burst the bonds which attached her to life, Maria would that night 


have been released from her misery. 

The morning dawned over the city; the streets began to be 
thronged; the bell rung for the morning prayer, and the grating 
of the church-doors roused the disconsolate maiden, The bashful 
unfortunate hastened from the grave; she concluded that men who 
had driven her from her home, and from every thing that had belonged 
to her father, would certainly not suffer her to linger on the turf 
that covered his relics. She left the church-yard, paced slowly 
through the city gate, and threw herself under a hedge. 

The last glimmer of evening found her again at the grave of her 
father. 

The church-yards of most of the German cities are equally per- 
nicious to morals and to health. They have lost the venerable cha- 
racter by which they were formerly distinguished; their loneliness 
and solitude render them the undisturbed haunts of vice and depra- 
vity. It was close behind the grave of her father that Maria fell 
a prey to a roving debauchee. 

It was one of those nights in autumn in which the villain exe- 
cuted his purpose. 

Maria sat upon the grave of her father: the consciousness of her 
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degradation, a sentiment which it was impossible to suppress, had 
stupified her. 

She soon fled as though infernal spirits were driving her from 
the church-yard. She had not proceeded far, when she was stop- 
ped by the watchmen, to whom she was a welcome prize, as they 
receive a piece of money, of about the value of a shilling, for 
every gir! they find abroad after ten o'clock. It was midnight, and 
Maria was conveyed to the nearest watch-house. 

Being carried the next day before the magistrate, he upbraided 
her in the harshest terms as a public prostitute, and dismissed her 
with the threat, that the next time she should be brought before 
him, he would send her into the house of correction. 

As she passed through the suburbs of Wordt, she met a soldier's 
wife, who, in her father’s life-time, had assisted her in various 
domestic occupations that were too heavy for her strength. She was 
startled by the appearance of the girl, whom she addressed in a 
friendly tone, inquiring how she did, and what brought her so far 
from home. To a being driven about as she had been by misfor- 
tune, the tone of tenderness was a cordial. These were the first 
words sweetened with humanity, that any human creature had spo- 
ken to her since her father. Her dormant sensibilities were awak- 
ened. With impassioned fervour she threw her arms around the 


woman, whose looks and words were expressive of sympathy and 
affection. With difficulty she gave her an account, interrupted by 
sobs and tears, of her resolution. The good woman wept with 
her, pressed the wretched orphan to her heart, and intreated 
her in the tenderest manner, to relinquish her melancholy intention, 
as by taking away her own life, she would deprive herself of all 
hope of eternal felicity. 


Maria was pliable, timid, and open to religious impressions. 
This honest woman was one of those whose whole existence is a 
continued series of affliction and distress ; for whom the world has 
no other balm than sleep, no other physician than death. She was 
married to one of the city soldiers, who had been long ill and 
confined to his bed. Two young children constituted all her riches ; 
she maintained herself and family by washing. She had several 
times, by want of work, and the cries of the hungry children 
been driven to the brink of despair, and had been.on the point of 
putting one of her children, to death, that she might herself be 
relieved from the burden of life. This she thought would be a re- 
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medy for all their wants; the remaining child would be placed in 
the orphan-house, and her husband in the hospital, while her exe- 
cution would reconcile her with God, and she would be happy 
with her murdered infant. These tragical ideas she communicated 
to Maria, on whose thind they made a deep impression. Ina sub- 
sequent. conversation on the same subject, she declared herself inca- 
pable of conceiving how it was possible to take away the life of 
any human creature, and in particular, of an innocent child. ‘ And 
for that very reason, because it is innocent, I would send it be- 
fore me out of the world, in which no pleasures await it. Do you 
suppose I would chuse to suffer for the sake of a bad child? On 
that account, too, I would take Nanny with me, because she was 
always so dutiful and so good; but as for Frank, he has already 
learned some tricks, and is fitter for the world.” This answer 
frightened the tender Maria, who hugged the children closely in 
her arms, as though she would protect them from their mother. 

The woman, whose poverty was equalled only by her hospitality, 
kept the forlorn orphan in her house. She redoubled her efforts 
to procure work, in which Maria was her faithful assistant. Thus 
these hapless mortals passed the summer; they were never in ab- 
solute want of the: most necessary articles of subsistence, though 
their supply was indeed but scanty. 

Winter arrived, and brought with it a season of dreadful afflic- 
tion for” this wretched family, Hiirlin herself fell ill: grief and 
hard labour had exhausted her strength, and symptoms of a con- 
sumption began to appear. Maria strained every nerve to support 
her friend and her family; but this far exceeded her ability. 

Harlin gradually grew weaker, and at the same time more silent 
and pensive. When Maria observed her thus lost in thought, she 
conceived that her déspairing friend was brooding over the plan of 
murdering her child, in order to put an end to her own life. This 
apprehension gave inexpressible pain to the excellent girl, as the 
little children clung about her with the most childlike attachment. 

Under these cruel circumstances, arrived the day pregnant with 
her fate. On that day none of the miserable family had a morsel 
to eat. The children cried for bread. Maria sat beside the straw 
bed of her friend; who uttered not a syllable. The sorrowful 
Maria grasped her hand; it was shrunk, cold and lifeless. She 
asked whether she was in much pain, but obtained no answer. 
Maria’s heart was ready to burst; she was on the brink of despair. 

Y 
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A courage not her own animated her soul. In this state, $80 
contrary to her nature, she conceived the idea of saving her friend 
at the expence of her own person. 

She recollected that the ravisher of her innocence had been desi- 
rous of expiating his offence by the offer of money. Maria formed 
the painful resolution of seeking to earn something in the same 
way, and of relieving her friend with the produce of her guilt. 
It was now dark; she went into the city, but durst not venture 
to approach the church-yard in which her father was interred ; she 
repaired to other lonely situations, but not a cfeature did she meet 
with The weather was unfavourable ; the snow fell fast, and a 
tempestuous wind howled through the streets. No night could have 
been more petfectly adapted to cool the pafsions of the debauchee. 
She continued to wander through the streets; and breathless and 
fatigued she sought shelter beneath a shed. Into a corner of this 
building a watchman had crept fot refuge from the rigours of the 
night; to him she was a welcome guest, and in a ttice she found 
herself in the watch-house. 

The next morning she was carried before the same thagistrate 
who had treated her so roughly on a former occasion. He sent her 
without any farther ceremony to the house of correction, ordering 
at the same time that she should receive the usual welcome. On 
her arrival she was directed to wait in the court-yard. The master 
of the house appeared, tied her to a post, and prepared to inflict 
on her the severe discipline of the whip. She begged, she intreat- 
ed, she screamed, she made all opposition in her power—but in 
vain. Seeing no chance of escaping the disgraceful punishment she 
exclaimed in a fit of despair:—‘* Stop! I deserve a very diffe- 
rent punishment ; I have murdered an infant child.” “ That, to 
be sure, is a different affair ;” said the man, unbinding her. He 
immediately sent an account of the circumstance to the city judge. 

In a few days she was brought up for examination. It was re- 
presented to her that she could not have committed the crime 
alone and without accomplices, as she could not have gone out im- 
mediately after her delivery to dispose of the child. She then ac- 
knowledged that Hirlin was privy to the whole affair, that she had 
assisted at the birth, and had buried the child in the wood. From 
the beginning of her confinement Maria had cherished the idea of 
involving her friend in her fate. She wished to help her out of 
the world, and to spare her the necessity of perpetrating the crime 
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of murder ; and the present opportunity appeared too favourable ta 
be neglected. 

Hirlin was at this time too ill to be removed to the prison; an 
officer was therefore placed over her in her own house. When 
she was so far recovered as to he able to go abroad she was con- 
fronted with Maria; who. repeated her former declaration in her 
presence.‘ For God's sake Maria, how have I deserved this treat- 
ment?’ was all the reply that the astonished woman was able to 
make. She denied the whole, and to every question of the judge, 
she returned no other answer than—‘ I know nothing of the mat- 
ter.’ The two prisoners were repeatedly examined in the presence 
of each ather; the same scene was invariably exhibited, Maria 
persisting stedfastly in her declaration, and Hirlin in her denial of 
the fact. 


At the fifth examination Hirlin was threatened with the torture ; 
the instruments were brought, and arranged by the executioner ; 
and she was warned for the last time either to confess at once, 
or to .prepare for inevitable torture. This menace terrified poor 
Maria in the highest degree; a convulsive agony shook her whole 
frame, She, was desirous of releasing her friend from a life of mi- 


sery, not. to draw down upon her unavailing torment. She hoped to 
be her benefactress ; she now looked upon herself as her executi- 
oner. She stepped hastily towards her, and pressing her. bounden 
hands between her own :—‘ Hannah! dear Hannah!” she exclaimed, 
“* all will be provided. for, and Nanny too will be put into the 
orphan house !" 

Maria's motive instantly flashed like lightning upon the mind of 
Hirlin. She now saw with grateful emotion the benevolent design 
of her friend, which, without the perpetration of guilt, would re- 
move them into eternity. With cheerfulness and courage she now 
addressed herself to the judge. She acknowledged herself to blame 
in having so long denied the charge, and confessed that Maria's 
declaration was perfectly consistent with truth. As the prisoners 
adhered without variation. to this confession, an early day was ap- 
pointed: for their trial, and they were both sentenced to be be- 
headed. 

The day before the execution the two delinquents were allowed 
an interview, which gave uccasion to an exceedingly affecting scene. 
The approaching catastrophe had changed the sentiments of Maria 
with respect to her friend. She now thought it cruel and inhuman 
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tor appeared in her whole behaviour. 
of the wretched Maria. The desponding girl, 
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in herself to devote her generous benefactress to death. She was on 
the point of disclosing the whole truth, but was restrained by the 
desire of death—by the invincible solicitude to quit the world. 
When she saw Hirlin advancmg towards her with a serene and 
cheerful countenance, she uttered a loud scream of anguish, and 
gave free scope to her sensations. She threw herself into the arms 
of her friend, and amid sobs and sighs imcessantly mayeennes her 
forgiveness. 

On the day of execution Harlin conducted herself with cheerful. 
ness and equanimity. A sacred serenity that touched every specta- 


Very different was the state 


who still accused 


herself of being the murderer of her friend, suffered inexpressible 
anguish, and nothing but the hope that she should still be able to 
save her innocent companion by a frank confession of the truth, 
preserved her from total stupefaction and insensibility to all that 


was passing around her. 
dead than alive to the place of execution. 


She walked not, but was dragged more 
Harlin went first; fre- 


quently did she look back with love and compassion at her Maria. 
When their eyes met, she would turn hers joyfully towards heaven, 
as though she would have cheered her friend with the idea :—— 


“We shall soon meet yonder.” 


They now stood at the foot of the scaffold. Hirlin was to be 


executed first. 


trembling Maria. 


- once more took leave of the half-dead and 
‘ Dear Maria,” said she, tenderly, at parting, 


“in a few moments we shall be together in heaven!” She then 
ascended the steps. Maria’s eyes followed her. She beheld her 
friend surrounded by the assistants of the executioner, busily em- 
ployed in binding up her hair and uncovering her neck. This spec- 
tacle operated with the greatest violence on the girl; she saw her 
friend in the hands of the exécutioner, and she alone was the 
cause of her death, she alone was her murderer. It seemed as. 
though this sight and this idea had transfused new life into her 
almost inanimate frame, and supplied every nerve with new energy. 
With a loud and piercing voice she cried,—‘‘ Stop, for God's sake 
She then threw herself at the feet of the sheriff and the 
clergyman, imploring them to save Hirlin, who was perfectly in- 


stop !" 


nocent ; 


adding, 


that she had hg}self invented the whole story from 
disgust of life; that she had never borne, much less destroyed a 
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child ; she was ready to die, but she begged for heaven's sake 
that they would not load her with the crime of murdering her 
friend by her false evidence, and that the sentence might be exe- 
cuted on her alone for having forged such a charge. The sheriff 
asked Hiirlin if Maria’s declaration was true, or if she adhered to 
her confession. She answered sorrowfully and with evident reluc- 
tance :—** Most certainly what she says is true; I acknowledged 
myself guilty because I wished to die; and it may, therefore, easily 
be supposed that now, when F am so near the object of my desire, 
this declafation of my innocence proceed’ not from the motive of 
preserving my life. My only object is to confirm the truth as dis- 
closed by Maria, and to relieve her from the distress she feels for 
having accused me though innocent.” 

This explanation, together with the persuasions of the clergymen, 
and the murmur of compassion that proceeded from the people, in- 
duced the sheriff to send the town-adjutant, with a report of the 
circumstances to the town-house, to demand a reprieve of the mem- 
bers of the senate, assembled there. It should be observed that at 
Nuremberg, it is customary for the three oldest senators to remain 
together at the town-house till an execution is over, that in case of 
an extraordinary exigency they may give the necessary directions 
how to proeeed, in the name of the whole senate, 

During the interval that elapsed till the return of the messenger, 
one of the clergymen was so hard-hearted as to reprimand Harlin 
severely on account of the first statement she had given. 

The messenger returned. The answer directed the sheriff to .pro- 
ceed with the execution. This intelligence restored Hirlin to her 
former serenity. Her head was struck off amidst the lamentations 
of the people. The executioner was incapable of dispatching more 
than one innocent person at atime. He felt unwell; his atten- 
dants were obliged to perform his office on Maria. She had before 
expired ; death had employed his powerful scythe to cut down a 
flower which was already withered. Such was the end of two 
mortals whose lives were not worth the enjoyment, and who ap- 
pear to have lived for the purpose of dying a violent death. 
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Metaphysical Conjectures with respect to Futurity. 
Translated from the French. 


(Continued from page 93.) 


BUT the reason of man penetrates yet further than the planetary 
worlds : it raises itself to heaven, where God dwells: it contemplates 
the august throne of the Ancient of Days: it beholds all the 
spheres rolling beneath his feet, and obeying the impulse which 
his powerful hand had given them: it hears the acclamations of 
all intelligent beings, and mixing its adorations and praises with 
the songs Of these hierarchies, it cries in the deepest sentiments of 
self-annihilation, “‘ Glory be to God in the highest; good-will to- 
“* wards man.” 

Good will towards man! Oh! the depth of the riches of the 
divine goodness! It is not content to manifest itself to man upon 
earth in so many different and affecting ways, but will one day 
introduce him to the heavenly mansions. “ In our Father's house 
are many mansions; if it had not been so, his Son would not have 
said it. He is gone to prepare a place for us; he will return 
to take us with him, that where he shall be, we may be also.” 
Where he shall be! where the King of men and angels shall be! 
the mediator of the new covenant; the author and finisher of the 
faith; he who has opened to us a new road, which leads to life; 
who has given us the power of entering into the holiest place; 
who has enabled us to approach the city of the living God; of the 
heavenly Jeresalem, of the heavenly host, of God himself, who is 
Judge of all. 

If the goodness of God has been pleased to adorn so richly the first 
abode of man; if he has scattered around him such great beauties; 
bestowed on him so many favours; heaped on him so many bles- 
sings; if all the parts of nature here below conspire to furnish to 
man inexhaustible sources of pleasure; what shall I say? If this 
unspeakable goodness surrounds and embraces man on all sides, 
what will be the happiness. he will bestow on him in the heavenly 
Jerusalem? what will be the beauties, the richness, and the variety 
of the magnificent spectacle that will be presented to him in the 
house of God, in that, other universe where the self-existent Being 
gives to the celestial hierarchies the most august signs of his adorable 


presence ! 
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tt will be in these eternal mansions, in the bosom of light, 
Of perfection, and of happiness, that we shall read the gener- 
al and particular history of Providence. Initiated then to a cer- 
tain degree into the profound mysteries of the divine government, 
laws, and dispensations, we shall see with admiration the secret 
reasons of so many general and particular events which astonish and 
confound us, and cast us into doubts which philosophy does not 
always remove, but with respect to which religion always gives us 
confiderice. We should meditate continually the great book which 
contains the destinies of worlds. Stopping at that page of it which 
exhibits those of this little planet, so dear to our hearts, the cradle 
of our infancy, and the first monument of the paternal affections 
of the Creator in regard to man; we shall observe, not without 
surprize, the different revolutions which this little globe has under- 
gone before it assumed its present form, and we shall follow it 
with our eye, to those which it is destined to undergo in the pro» 
gress of ages, But what will exhaust our admiration and gratitude, 
will be the wonders of that great redemption, in which are yet 
so many thingS above our feeble comprehension, which have been 
the object of the research and profound meditation of prophets, 
and into which the angels have desired to look. A word in this 
page will retrace all our own history, and explain to us the reason 
and mode of those calamities, those trials, which often exercise here 
below the patience of the just man, purify his soul, heighten his vir- 
tues, and shake and cast down the feeble. Arrived at so superior 
a degree of knowledge, the origin of physical and moral evil will 
no longer embarrass us; we shall contemplate them clearly in their 
cause, and in their most distant effects; and we shall gratefully 
acknowledge, from conviction, that every thing which God had 
made was good. On earth we observe only effects, and even these 
in a very superficial manner, all causes are hid from us. but then 
we shall see effects in their causes; consequences in their principles; 
the history of individuals in that of the species; the history of the 
species in the history of the globe; ‘‘ Now we see as through a 
glass darkly, but then we shall see face to face ; and we shall know, in 
some sort, as we have been known.” In short, as we shall attain to a 
knowledge of the work, incomparably more compleat and distinct, 
we shall also attain a much more profound knowledge of the maker. 
And how will this science, the most sublime, the most enlarged and 
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most desirable, or rather the only science, be continually perfecting 
itself by an intimate communion with the eternal source of all 
perfection ! 

Our powers of affection are in reality very limited here below, 
imperfect, blind, and grosly interested. How much do all our 
uffections partake of flesh and blood! Hew narrow are our hearts! 
How hardly do they enlarge themselves, and extend to mankind in 
general! The nature, indeed, of our constitution, opposes the purifi- 
cation and enlargement of this faculty of love. With what difficulty does 
it reach with any strength to the Being supremely good ! 

Our wants pérpetually returning, attach us to the objects that 
are able to satisfy them The circle of our affections hardly extends 
beyond these objects. It seems that our capacity of love is not 
sufficient to enable us to love what has not an immediate relation 
to us as individuals. Our self-love seeks only self, it sees and 
feels itself in all that surrounds us. Every thing that is agreeable 
renews it, and it is seldom sufficiently elevated to be strongly af- 
fected with the sole pleasure of making others happy. There is always 
something earthly that mixes itself with our most delicate senti- 
ments, and our most generous actions. ~Minds of sensibility, the 
greatest and most noble, necessarily retain something of the ma- 
terial part of their being. How much of it, especially, enters into 
that passion, so engaging and so terrible in its effects, which makes 
its power felt by all, and without which, the species would be no 
more ! ' 

Such is the nature here on earth of our power of good-will 
towards others, such are its limits, its imperfections, its blemishes. 
But this power so excellent, so forcible, so fruitful in various ef- 
fects, so expansible, encumbered at present with the bonds of the 
fiesh, will one day be disengaged from them; and he who has made 
us to love him, and to love one another, will ennoble, will purify, and 
exalt all our desires, and make all our affections converge towards 
their greatest and noblest end. 

When we shall have been cloathed with that spiritual and glorious 
body, which faith expects, our will, perfected in proportion to our 
knowledge, will have such desires only, as are suited to the high 
elevation of our new being. It will tend continually to all good, 
to the true good, to the greatest good. All its determinations will 
have an object, and the best object. Order will be the immutable 
rule of its desires, and the author of order, the centre of all its 
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affections. As it will be calm and deliberate, because our know- 
ledge will be distinct and very extensive, its inclinations will be con- 
stantly proportioned to the nature of things, and it will exert its 
love in just proportion to the perfection of every being. Know- 
ledge will assign to every being its just value; it will form an exact 
scale of relative virtues; and the will, enlightened by knowledge, 
can no longer mistake the true worth of things, nor confound 
apparent with real good. 

Delivered for ever from the corruptible part of our nature ; 
clothed with incorruption, united to the light ; our senses will no 
longer degrade our affections; our imagination no more corrupt our 
hearts. the grand and magnificent images it will continually offer, 
will animate and warm all our sentiments: our power of loving 
will exalt and display itself more and more, and the sphere of its 
activity will enlarge itself, embrace the intelligences of all orders, 
and concentre itself in the supremely beneficent being. Our hap- 
piness will be encreased by the pure and lively perception of the 
happiness of our fellow-creatures, and of the happiness of all sen- 
sible and intelligent beings. It will receive greater increase still, by 
the conscious and delightful sentiment of the approbation and love 
of him, who will be all in all; our hearts will burn continually 
with the beautiful fire of charity, of that celestial charity, which 
after having scattered a few sparks here on earth, will brighten 
every part of the abode of innocence and peace. Charity will 
never fail. 








(To be continued.) 
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** Stories for Calumniators : interspersed with Remarks on the Dise 
advantages, Misfortunes, and Habits of the Irish. By J. B. Trotter, 
Esq.—Fitzpatrick.—11s, 4hd. 2 vols. (Continued from page 113.) 


THERE is nothing more beautiful in the Iliad than Achilles 
mourning over Patroclus. 








* All night the myrmidons, around the swift 
Achilles stood, deploring loud his friend.” 


Z 
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Again : 


“So saying, he called anew their sorrow forth, 
And rosy palmed Aurora found them 
Mourning afresh the pitiable dead.” 


And lastly : 


* And all night long a goblet in his hand, 
From golden bunches filled, Achilles stood, 
With large libations soaking deep the soil, 
And calling on the spirit of his friend. 

As some fond father mourns—burning the bones 
Of his own son, who dying on the eve 

Of his glad nuptials, hath his parents left 
O’erwheim’d with inconsolable distress. 

So mourned Achilles his companion’s bones, 
Burning, and pacing to and fro the field, 
Beside the pile, with many a sigh profound ; 
But when the star day’s harbinger appears.” 


Se. &e. §e. 


Indeed nature prompts us to cling to, and mourn over the loved 
remains of a friend or relative, to the last moment ; and the Eng- 


lish custom of leaving the body in a lonely apartment, seems as 
cold, as that of the Irish is demonstrative of feeling and of alli- 
ance, with the manners and customs of antiquity. 

We cannot conclude without mentioning the observations on the 
revival of the Irish language, and the just tribute paid to the talents 
and exertions of General Vallancey. 

“‘—The Irish Language, the object of ill-judged persecution in 
the English settlers, is another remnant of antiquity, most interest- 
ing and instructive, and is yet the depository of much knowledge 
and of much poetry, belonging to ancient times. I trust we shall 
see this language revived and improved. It would be ingratitude, 
when writing on this subject, to omit, I may truly say, the illustri- 
ous name of Vallancey, who has so much laboured for the anti- 
quities and language of a country he has so long resided in and 
adopted for his own. His merit is peculiar, for he upheld the de- 
spised and ridiculed, and in vindicating and reviving the Irish lan- 
guage, he knew he could alone reap the fruits of an oppressed 
country’s approbation. His manners and bis virtues have procured 
him friends in every quarter ; and he has finally commanded respect 
and veneration from all. In him the Dublin Society behold a pa- 
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rent ; ® numerous circle an inestimable friend ; and Ireland a kind 
and consoling guardian of her honour and her antiquities.” 

This work contains within itself materials sufficient to form the 
foundation of several valuable publications on different subjects, 
which might, when completed, affix no trivial degree of encreased 
reputation, even to a writer of Mr. Trotter's celebrity, But, as 
they now stand, they are interlarded with an affectation of sensibi- 
lity, which, in some instances, rises, with the most disagreeable 
nausea on the intellect—they are, not unfrequently, inoculated with 
a political virus of the most dangerous tendency. In short, it is a 
publication which the intelligent man must peruse with attention, 
and often with delight—the patriot with doubt and apprehension— 
and the uninformed with much danger of that mischief which 
arises from viewing scenes of human misery through the blackened 
medium of political exaggeration. 

P. S. We again take up the pen to notice one of those original 
greatnesses, Which alone can emanate from superior intellect. We 
do not recollect ever meeting in any writer, a thought of the 
kind.—It is the description of a blind man shedding tears at the 
recital of a pathetic piece of poetry—We transcribe the poem en- 
tire. It well deserves attention : 


** The garden how pleasant to view, 
What beauties the lilies disclose ; 
‘Twas here to maturity grew 
My well tended favorite rose. 
I cover'd its head every night, 
And washed its leaves in each shower : 
My moments were spent in defight, 
While raising my beautiful flower. 


For safety I fenced it round, 
Sweet woodbines the spot did enclose ; 
Not’ a weed but I took from the ground, 
On which grew my favorite rose : 
The insects around it that fly 
Could neither extract nor devour 
Its sweets, if its owner was nigh, 
Who watched his beautiful flower. 


My care and attention were more 
Tham any at first can suppose, 

Who knows not the toils that I bore 
In rearing my favorite rose ; 


: 
[ 
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In raising the tall slender stalk, 
I us’d all the skill in my power, 

And often in rapture I'd talk 

Concerning my beautiful flower. 


I left it with grief every night, 
When time to withdraw for repose, 
And watched the first gleam of light, 
To visit my favorite rose ; 
Contented I here sat alone, 
Green branches composed my bower, 
Nor envy’d a prince of his throne, 
While viewing my beautiful flower. 


My labours at length are repaid, 
For now in perfection it blows ; 
Aside now my fears all are laid, 
With regard to my favorite rose : 
I ask not for fame nor for gold, 
Nor wish to be vested with power, 
I’m happy, to sit and behold 
My favorite beautiful flower. 


So saying, I gently reclin’d 
On a sofa which nature bestows, 
When blew a cold northerly wind, 
And blasted the leaves of my rose ! 
And such are the joys of the world: 
Iis joys may not last for an hour— 
A moment—and off they are hurl’d, 
And perish like this faded flower.” 


“«* Repeat the last part of the last verse, dear Johny,” said the 
sighing father, as he threw his line across the rippling water. 


** And such, are the joys of the world: 
{ts joys may not last for an hour— 

A moment—and off they are hurl'd, 

And perish, like this faded flower.” 


He recited them with such feeling and pathos, (as he thought 
‘Wis father desired to hear the lines very distinctly) that his manner 


gave extraordinary effect to them. His melancholy auditor groaned 
deeply, andthe tears trickled from his eyes. We do not 
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know why, but the weeping of a blind man causes a very pe- 
culiar sensation of pity in us. The misery of blindness seems in it- 
self so lamentable, that tears appear an aggravation of it, which 
distresses us to behold. 


The Young Rosiniere, or Sketches of the World. 
By Mrs. Peck. 3 vols. 12mo. 


"(HERE never was a period in the annals of Literature, when 
novels justly demanded and amply received the investigation of cri- 
ticism. Tom Jones, Peregrine Pickle, Grandison, and several others 
we could mention, will long remain monuments of the taste of 
the age in which they were written, Our Fieldings, our Smollets, 
and Richardsons, are now no more; a new race of novellists has 
sprung up; and to the just and accurate delineation of human na- 
ture have succeeded bombastic heroes, romantic ladies, witches, 
hobgoblins, and all the monsters of the old romance. To this Mrs, 
Inchbald’s beautiful production, The Simple Story, stands almost a 
solitary exception. It ought, however, in justice to be mentioned, 
that many passages in our modern novels make a very near 
and honourable approach to the chastened elegance of Mrs. Inch- 
bald.—Would our fair countrywomen bestow a little more attention 
to the correction of what they write before they so hastily pub- 
lish, that approach would be still nearer. 

Under these circumstances, a rigid review of the novel before us, 
from the pen of a lady, might in us appear rather fastidious 
We wish Mrs. Peck every success, and merely throw out those hints 
for her future guidance, when ever she publishes. We select the 
following as a specimen of the language, character, &c. with which 
this production abounds. The scene lies in the apartments of a 
young lady, who attempts to support herself by miniature-paint- 
ing. The most prominent personages are an old wealthy Enylish 
Lady, married to a young native of this cotntry. They came to 
have the bridegroom's likeness taken by the female artist. 

«-A thundering knock at ‘the hall door broke in on this inter- 
esting dialogue. Laura flew to the drawing-reom, where’ she was 
immediately joined by a very old lady, leaning on the arm of ‘t 
eherry-cheeked young man. * 
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“ Madam,” said the dowager, hobbling along, ‘‘ I have been di- 
rected by my Lady Buckram, and her two daughters, Caroline 
and M ria—” coughing, she paused. 

*« Well,” rejoined the fresh-coloured companion, still supporting 
her, “ and you want to be after getting my picture drawn ? Isn't 
that all, my pretty crater ?” 


” 


“* Dear love,” replied the dame, “ pray have a little patience. I 
am subject to a shortness of breath, but I shall recover myself 
presently.” : 

Laura, now fecling real compassion for the enfeebled speaker, re- 
spectfully placed her a chair, which the old lady accepting, her 
eherry-cheeked cicisbeo strolling up and down the room, whistling 
as he went for want of thought. 

“* Madam,” returned the ancient dame, if you possess. the talent, 
I flatter myself I have -brought you a subject that will do you 
honour—my husband's profile (pointing to the fresh-coloured young 
man). Can any thing be more perfect? And as to his full face, 
‘tis eminently fine! The outline is Grecian, I think, though on se- 
cond thoughts, I believe the Roman strength of countenance is more 
applicable to the features of my love.” 

** I have seen some Irish heads, madam,” said Laura, innocently, 
** that vastly resemble the contour of which you speak.” 

** O fie, Miss! how can you say so? "Tis certain my Padua 
possesses the ruddy colour, and the softness which distinguish the 
peasantry of the sister country; but then I am sure no critic, 
however severe, can attach the spread platter, or, in other words, 
the potato face, to the physiognomy which I have the honour to 
defend. My love (raising her querulous voice, and beckoning the 
gentleman forward), ‘tis very strange all the world asserts you are 
Irish, even this young woman among the number. Do pray come 
forward, and convince her, as you have done me, to the contrary.” 

«« By Saint Patrick! my dare life,” rejoined the young man, 
“I'm any thing you plase. Call me a Russian bear if you like, 
and Twig the Thrasher after. We blades of the sod, I mane that 
sod abroad there. Devil take me, but we all love a dare woman, 
too well to be after stopping her mouth with a plain contradic- 
tion; that would not answer at all at all in the way of gallantry ; 
besides, when a dare crater loves a dare man, by way of gratitude 
it becomes him to plase her, aye, and to stand between her and 
a bit of sorrow, even at the expence of a what do ye call um? 
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Devil bother me, my lady, if I'd advertise you, or let another adver- 
tise you, if I thought grief was to be after following the story. 
And now, my dear life, whilst I think of it, since you have, be- 
taken me better for worse, what matters a man’s country, Turk 
er Christian, provided your husband's heart is in the right place?" 


My own Memoirs; or, the Life of Isaac Heron. 


IN our last we gave some account of this work, with the dedi- 
cation :—We shall now say a few words with respect te the narra- 
tive-—These memoirs are not a fancy fabrication—not a set of ad- 
ventures invented for, and of a fictitious personage, but the genuine 
anecdotes of a living man, resident at this moment in the city of Wa- 
terford, and holding a respectable situation in the revenue. We have 
before said, that this is one of the most extraordinary produc- 
tions we have met with.—Mr. Heron, in this history of himself, 
seems to live over again, a life of the most chequered kind, and 
brings us along with him through the world, as if per force—— 
so strange are the incidents which follow each ether in quick suc- 
cession, to keep alive our curiosity, and occupy our attention. We 
give here a specimen of the narrative ;—but as it appears like 
tearing a text from its context (so closely are the circumstances 
connected with each other.) We refer our readers to the numbers 


as they come out. 


ASTROLOGY. 


I have understood that at the time of my birth, the evening of 
the 28th of April, 1735, my father was attentively observing the 
Planets, and had given orders that my mother's happy minute 
should be instantly announced to him. But what the result was 
of his consultation with their Highnesses, I never could learn, 
though I have shewn the hieroglyphical memorandum he made of 
it to several men eminent for their learning, none of whom were 
able to develope it, either to their satisfaction or mine; they 
being ignorant of almost all the characters of which it was 
composed. 

However, in regard to His Hicuwess, rug Pianer that pre- 
sided at and influenced my birth, I have a long time ceased to 
form any other conclusion, than that he must indubitably have 
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been of the three-penny order: and so very little do I yet 
flatter myself with the hope of his being of superior rank, that 
I am fully inclined to bargain, sell, dispose of, perfect, execute, 
convey, make over, sign, seal, and deliver, for and in consideration 
of the neat steriing sum of six-pence, to any person or persons 
whatsoever or whomsoever, all and every my claim or claims to, 
and in my property, prospects, prubable inheritance, possession, right, 
title, or chance of my being ever, or at any time hereafter, worth 
a groat!!! 
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THE RABINICAL ORIGIN OF WOMAN. 
By T. M. Esq. 


THIS is a New Song to,an old Tune; of the music, therefore, 
we shall not say any thing; but the words would have been a 
disgrace even to the ribald pen of the late Mr. Thomas Little. 


The Rose and The Lover—A Ballad, &c. 

THE passages in this Ballad are beautifully simple and interest- 
ing, and the circumstances attending the composition are deserving of 
particular mention. The two first Bars were written by Mr. Braham, 
the succeeding two by Sir J. Stevenson, and so on alternately to the end 
of the Ballad. It merits the public attention, since in one Composition 
are united specimens of the talents of these two celebrated Composers, 
This Song was harmonized for three voices by Sir J.Stevenson immediate- 
ly after it was composed, and does great honour to his Taste and Talent. 
Sir John, should, however, be more attentive to reading the proofs of 
his Music, as some errors have crept in. 





Oh! Dearest Ellen, I'll love no more. 
Words by E. J. B. Fitzsimons, Esq.—Music by Sir John Stevenson. 
One of the best of the kind we have seen for a long time, as 
to the Music,—and the Words possess much of the genuine Pathes 
of the ancient Irish Ballad. 

























ye see 
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Clerical Strictures. 
No. Ill. 
Rev. B. W. MATHIAS, 4. M. Bethesda Chapel. 
Charity Sermon, March 25, for-the Female Penitentiary, Dorset-street, 


TEXT, EPH. v.—42. 1. 
"* Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear Children.” 


MR. Mathias, as an orator, stands in the foremost rank of our 
evangelical preachers. His delivery is solemn and impressive—his 
language elevated—and the arrangements of his discourses perspi- 
cuous. 

After a suitable exordium, Mr. Mathias dwelt much on our be- 
ing “ Children of God.”—We were “ Children of God" by creation. 
—God originally “ made man in his own image.”—Adam was thus 
created ; but Adam fell—God’s image fell, and in him the image 
of God became debased in the whole human race. Hence crimes 
were introduced by the sin of the first man, and have spread among 
his offspring in every direction. 

But we were children of God by the redemption wrought by our 
Lord Jesus Christ.——Ours were the blessings, the privileges of 
Christianity ;—and its duties also became ours. One of the first du- 
ties enjoined by the Gospel is to snatch sinners from the paths of 
destruction. To that’ great end this institution is peculiarly adapted. 
It affords a place of refuge to fifty-two lost, wretched, abandoned 
females. It administers to their earthly wants, and he was happy 
to say, in almost every instance, a complete reformation of charac- 
ter had (under the blessing of Almighty God) been effected. 

Mr. Mathias mentioned, in warm terms of commendation, the 
eonduct of the apothecary, who charged nothing for his attendance, 
and only the prime cost for his medicines.—A rare instance among 
the medical tribe! 

The preacher related several anecdotes of females who belonged 
to the charity, Among others, he mentioned the daughter of a re- 
spectable family near town, who, after seven years of infamy, 
was reclaimed by means of this institution:—so complete was the 
reformation in this penitent—so exemplary was her conduct, that 
several of the governors of the charity attempted, and at last suc- 


¢eeded, in bringing about a reconciliation with her relations. Some 
2A : 
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of the most distinguished members were present when she was agai 
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received into the bosom of her family. The picture here drawn 
by the preacher was highly eloquent and affecting. 

Mr. Mathias also stated, that these reformed females earned near 
10001, per annum by their own industry ; and concluded a discourse, 
the whole progress of which declared him to be a man of sétis¢ 
and of benevolence. 





Rev. RICHARD GRAVES, Dean, D.D. &c. 
Sermon at Christ Church, March 25. 
PSALM 107.—v. 43. 





TEXT 

** Who is wise will discern these things; even they shall understand 

*« the loving kindness of the Lord.” 

FROM this text Dean Graves preached one of the most excellent 
and impressive sermons which we remember to have heard since the 
demise of Kirwan. As the Rev. Orator proceeded, he drew an ani- 
mated picture of the miseries attendant on human life, when the 
mind of man is wholly occupied by the affairs of this world. The 
depravation of virtugus sentiment—the intellect debased—the foun- 
tain of moral action in the mind contaminated—its occupancy by 
all that is evil—the baleful effects of this vitiated disposition on 
society at large. In short, a more masterly enumeration of the evils 
resulting from a life uncontrouled by the divine restraints of the 
Gospel never issued from he pulpit. 

Our Orator next, with all the powerful and commanding diversity 
of eloquence, which such a subject in the hands of sucha preacher 
adinits, contrasted the lamentable survey, with the STATE OF 
BLESSEDNESS which may be secured hereafter by a firm faith 
in the doctrines of redemption. With a chastened and attempered 
devotion, equally removed from the cold languor of dull philosophic 
morality, and that enthusiastic violence, which, in some preachers, 
we must condemn while we pity, the Dean expanded to the 
vision of Christian hope, those rational founded expectations, which 
emanate from a renewed life, in which “ holiness to God” is the 
primary spring of action. 

We much lament that our limits this month prevent our entering 
more into detail]. Dean Graves, as a preacher, is an object, among 
others, who at present adorn the pulpits of the establishment, upon 
whom we have since, and indeed long before, the commencement of this 
work, fixed our attention. We shall therefore avail ourselves of some 
future opportunity to render that justice to his merits, from which 
we are at present, by peculiar circumstances, prevented. 


7ST SS 


' ft 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 








To the Ghost of Churchill. 


DEAR Shade I’m told the Junto are displeased, 
‘That ’gainst them late the Muse a laugh hath raised— 
What if another touch should make them sore ? 

She vows she only tickled them before : 

But should she ever dip her pen in gall, 

You'll see beneath her hand the mighty fall— 

She’l give the Nobs an artificial ague, 

And knock them down from Alpha to Omega ! 

In vain mock Satirists may ha! and hum— 

To find from whom these wholesome lectures come ; 
Let it suffice, they read, and must admire, 

How wights like them could ever verse inspire ; 
Nor charge this honest satire on a man, 

Who never yet their virtues sought to scan, 

And who has been, let malice say her worst, 

With talents, and with want of prudence curst. 

Shew me the man of feeling or of spirit, 

Or him whose frailties constitute his merit, 
Switch me if I his worthy heart would wring, 
To make me of the flogging tribe e’en king! 
Yor though I give initials for a name, 

Tis a the vice, not at the MAN I aim. 

Is there among them, take them one and all, 
A man alive to honour’s sacred call ? 

Then let him quit the regions of the dead, 
And shew in open day his honest head! 
Nor while of Virtue he retains a spark, 
Descend to join assassins in the dark ! 

Perish th’ illjberal wretch who first desigu’d 
(With cursed, base, malignity of mind—) 
Detested let him be, who first began 
To arm a faction ’gainst an honest man ; 

Confusion on his head for ever rest, 

And gloomy horror rankle in his breast.— 

Give me a whip, old Watcor!—oil the thong— 

Help me, ye Sprites! to deal dismay among 

The servile set, who from th’ infernal cell, 

’Gainst reason, truth, and common sense rebel. 

Such men as A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
Join’d with their brethren H, I, J, and K. 
Who, Esau like, sell honour fora supper, 





Aud ride to Hell upon the Devil’s crupper!—— 
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The GatentcaL Mars, and Cumacteric Venus; 07, 
the Amours of Or.tarop and Mac Tas; 


An occasional Address, written, and spoken in character, by S. D. Mara, after 


the Comedy of “‘ The Poor Gentleman,’ at the Theatre Royal Brighton, 
1808, never before Published.— 


FRoM the feasting and dainties, of Blackberry Hall, 

Where the Sun of benevolence shines upon all ; 

Where 

Doctor—hem! No—Cornet Ollapod’s come, to pay here his duty—( bowing. 
Always ready to charge, with Prescription or Cartridge, 

And by med’cine ar aim, bring down patient or partridge ; 

By practice experienced, by exercise ripe, 

To repel an invader, or pop down a snipe. 

*Gad ! 'twas lucky my bronze stood my friend with old Bramble, 
Or J, like Sir Charles, might in Leicestershire ramble, 

Instead of enjoying, midst mirth, glee, and fun 

The Baronets bounty, whilst, prim’d like my gun \ 
I attack’d his seu’n courses, and still—ow’d him one. f 
Then, to watch the warm blush, from Love's dimples emerging, 
Which bloom’d on the cheek of pale Dian, cold Virgin, 

Whose nasal carnations, dar’d Cupid to nab, 

The pure, vestal, affections of—charming Mac Tab ; 

But to soften the heart, of this flinty old maid, 

Esculapius, and Mars lent a pupil their aid : 

Then Gods ! how I talk’d !—how I vow’d—how [ lied, 

And Cataplasm compliments, warmly applied. 

Spoke of physic and war, gallipots and half-moons, 

Of ratsbane, and rav’lines of pitls and platoons ; 

With strong volleys of pathos, I dos’d fair Lucretia, 

Now, fiery as sulphur—now mild as magnesia, 

*Till with ditto repeated—the old spinster, I won, 

Who murm’ring consent, cried, ‘* to Scotland let’s run ;” 

Oh! Cornet, you've conquer’d! I must—owe you one ! 

But the law to evade, for a smart blister there is, 

Prepar'd for the wight who “* by fraud steals an heiress, 

Vet “ Love finds the way” tho’ the rude method shock’d her, 
Th’ enamour’d Lucretia, by “ fraud stole the Doctor.” 

Firm stuck in the saddle, Tab mounted behind, 

And tho" knowing Old Beetle was spavin'd and blind, 

Yet fearing a moment’s delay might knock all-up., 

Away we dash’d off in a Cavalry gallop! 

When (oh! curse on all pig-styes!) just passing a slough 

With snout cock’d in air, waddled out—an old sow! 

With a Staff’ of young Grunters—Bass, Treble, and Tenor, 
Beetle snorted and plunged as the Devil had been in her, 
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And charg’d in right flank by a d-——d little pig. 
Fell—so Tab lost the erupper, and I lost ny wig. 
Ani the fates, our love-blossom to nip in the bud, 
Once more stuck poor Tab to her middle in mud! 
** Oh! dear Cornet Ollapod, think of some shift, 
From this terrible pickle to give me a lift.” 
Give a lift ma’m, I cried, as I flew o’er the plain 
(Jerk’d over the pummel, and roaring with pain, 
Whilst like fam’d Johnny Gilpin I clung to the mane) 
Give a lift, my dear creature—its not to be done, 
I want it myself—so—I must—owe you one !” 
Return’d safe and sound from this woful disaster, 
Your hands can impart the best Anodyne Plaister. 
All dreams of ambition determin’d to drop, 
I'll give up Lucretia, and stick to the shop! 
(pointing to the stage.) 
For tho’ Fortune is volatile—here we can fix her, 


If cheered by your smiles—* The rruz Corpiat Evixir.” 


Foreign Intelligence. 


THE following letter has been received in London, which, at the same time that 
it explains the origin of the application to Parliament to take into pay 30,000 Por- 
tuguese soldiers, gives some unpleasant intelligence as to the probable result of 
the war, for the support of which this improvident demand is made. 

LISBON, FEB, 11. 

As soon as I have shipped or disposed of my goods, which I am doing as fast as 
possible, expect me home ; because English and Portuguese concur in one opinion, 
that before two months the French will be at Lisbon, especially since the disastrous 
news from the south of Spain. 

** Lord Wellington was here on the 3d of this month, but since, as well as 
general Beresford (who went on the 4th), returned to the army, general Beresford 
has gone to take the command of the Portuguese, and lord Wellington of the 
English, both of which are in the best condition. Provisions are very cheap. 

«* We hear from the North, that the French have advanced very far, and that 
their design is to pour down upon this country with 80,000 men, which we shall 
be unable to resist. The Portuguese forces are well armed, and consist of nearly 
30,000 men, and the English 20,000. They are upon the best terms, and lord 
Wellington is a great favourite with them. His popularity has been much increased 
by the recommendation he is understood to have given to the English government, 
two months ago, to take 30,000 Portuguese soldiers into their pay, which is a 
measure that has given the nation great satisfaction. 

** All the merchants here are thinking of shipping themselves, and what goods 
they cannot dispose of, to Cadiz, Gibraltar, or England ; and Lisbon is in a great 
bustle,’ 
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Letters to the 14th last have been received from Cadiz, from which it appears, 
that the arrival of 4000 British troops on the 12th, had restored the utmost confi- 
dence to the inhabitants of that city. On the same evening, the French made a 
smart attack on the Island of Leon, but were so warmly received, that they soon 
ceased th eir fire. 

Cadiz has never been attacked but by a power that had a superior naval: foree. 
The island on which it stands, and the opposite shore, form a bay about six miles 
in breadth ; near the middle of the bay are two points of land, one on the Con- 
tinent and the other on the island, 500 fathoms asunder, on which are the forts 
Puntal and Malagorda, commanding the Passage. In the year 1596, the earl of 
Essex landed on the island, and took and burnt the town, having plundered it of 
immense treasures, and destroyed the galleons in the harbour. In 1702 we landed 
on the continent, near Fort St. Mary, in order to attack the Puntal ; but not be- 
ing able to reduce it, our troops were obliged tu re-embark without effecting any 
thing. 


BONAPARTE’S MARRIAGE. 


Copy of the Address voted by the Senate, in answer to Bonaparte’s message on the 
subject of his marriage. 


Sirne—Your Imperial and Royal Majesty has been pleased to announce your 
approaching marriage with the Archdutchess Maria Louisa, the daughter of 
the Emperor of Austria. 

The Senate, Sire, feels most sensibly that joy which all Frenchmen must 
experience on learning so memorable an event. Every thing that interests 
the happiness of your Majesty is dear to all Frenchmen! 

The august Princess, whom the wishes of the people of Austria are about 
to accompany, will arrive on the banks of the Seine, surrounded by the 
tributes of the grateful love of your people. Her presence in the capital 
of the Grand Empire, will be a happy sign of the duration of that con- 
tinental peace, which is cemented by the moderation of your character, and 
which perfidious insinuations can no longer disturb. 

How happy a destiny is that of Napoleon and Louisa! The happiness of 
the world is in your hands, Sire, and your happiness is to be confided to 
that young Princess, whose brilliant qualities have fixed your regards. 

Seated near you, on the first of thrones, placed so high in your thoughts, 
she will fulfil the will of the French people, she will render you happy, 
she will charm the hero’s hours of leisure! May France be indebted to her 
for young Princes, who, under the paternal eye of his Majesty, shall learn ta 
render themselves worthy of the great name which will be transmitted to 
them. By what gratitude will not the French be bound to her? They will 
love her for the love of you; they will love her for all her virtues; they will, 
above all, adore her for the felicity she will give to you, and like posterity, 
they will confound in their homage the greatest of Monarchs with her, wha 
will have to embellish the mast glorious of lives.—May that precious life be 
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also thé longest! Such is the most earnest desire of the French people. 
The Assembly decrees that this address be presented to his Majesty the 


Emperor and King, by the Senate in a body. (Signed) 
CambBaceres, Prince Arch-Chancellor 


of the Empire, President. 


Fra cos Jaucourt, Senin, 
CORNET, 
Lapiace, Chancellor of the Senate. 


BONAPARTE’S REPLY. 


SenaTors—I am touched with the sentiments you have expressed. The 


Empress Maria Louisa will be a tender mother to the French; she will also 
be to me a blessing. I am happy to have been called by Providence to 
reign over this affectionate and feeling people, whom I have found, under 


all the circumstances of my life, so faithful and so kind to me. 


BRITISH INTELLIGENCE. 
Mrs. Clarkes House. 


The residence of Mrs. Clarke, at Westbourn-place, Sloane-square, was visited 
lately by many persons of fashion, who were permitted to inspect the display 
of elegance which reigns in every part of that mansion. Her superb furniture, 
plate, books, aud ornaments, indicate a refined taste, combined with con- 
siderable talents, and a love of the fine arts. Her drawing-room is peculiarly 
elegant: It is not striking for its pageantry, but for its neatness, and a 
tasteful arrangement in every article both useful and ornamental. The window- 
curtains are made in the French style, composed of a superfine rich shawl pat- 
tern, and bordered stripe chintz cotton, lined with blue calico. The dra- 
pery and sides, which are full and rich, extend across the windows and pier, 
relieved by festoons of blue calico. A long pole cornice is covered with black 
velvet or-molu ornaments, and rich gilt ends. The drapery twists over the 
eornice in avery handsome manner, and the whole is improved by a rich silk 
Egyptian fringe. The most striking and beautiful piece of furniture is a Gre- 
eian couch, richly carved and veluted in burnished gold. The form is strictly 
antique, with lion’s feet. The covering is delicate white velvet, painted (by 
Mrs. C.) with brilliant and natural colours. Twelve elegant chairs, stained 
to imitate ebony, and adurned with a Grecian golden lyre, and cushions co- 
vered with white velvet, finely painted with flowers, bordered with pink velvet, 
and finished with silk cord. The elegance displayed by the furniture in this 
room, including the brussels carpet of scarlet and bronze pattern, an Otto- 
man footstool, and a superb chandelier,. which would not have disgraced 
Cleopatra.—--The back drawing-room is a continuation of the same fashion 
and splendour. At the furthest corner, a small door opens into Mrs. Clark's 
boudoir, and the most striking object is a most magnificent French couch, 
worthy the Cyprian queen. The covering is white velvet, adorned with roses, 
lilies, and jonquils, and a pink velvet border, Curtains and drapery, coms 
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posed of cotton, lined with pink calico, richly fringed, and hung in festoons 
on bronze ornaments. Here a bust of Mrs. Clarke is deposited, which ap- 
pears to be very well executed. The other prominent articles are an elegant 
Ottoman footstool, French drapery to the window, linen with pale pink, 
and a handsome gilt cornice, a Chinese painted window-blind, a pedal harp; 
in short, Mrs. Clarke has procured every article for convenience in this closet, 
not omitting bars and bolts, but 

** Jamais les verreux ni les grilles 

‘© Ne firent la vertue des femmes,” 

The parlours and other parts of the house were remarkable for order and 
fashionable furniture. Among her books we noticed Lavater on Physiog- 
nomy—the speeches of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and the proceedings on the in- 
vestigation of the charges against the Duke of York. Every part of the 








House is furnished in a correspondent style; and the owner has proved her- 
self in taste equal, if not superior to the celebrated model of fashion, Ma- 
dame Recamier. It ought not to be forgotten, that Mrs, Clarke has placed a 
large bronze Virgin of the Sun in her hall, which produces a most beautiful 
effect. Mr. Lewis, the comedian, resides next door to Mrs. Clarke’s elegant 
mansion. 
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Session-House, Green-Street. 


On the 19th inst. the trial of Henry Martin, printer, was postponed, on 
The learned and ingenius 
Philip Adams, Esq. barrister at law, exerted himself very much on behalf of 
his client, the defendant; but the Court differing in opinion from’ the learned 
gentleman, his motion was over-ruled.—--So that Martin stands over for trial 
on his former recognizance. 


account of the absence of a principal witness. 








BIRTH. 


At the house of the Right Hon, Sir Hercules Langrishe, Bart. Stephen’s- 
green, the Lady of Thomas St. George, of a son. 





MARRIED. 
On Monday the 26th ult. John Palmer, Esq. of Bride-street, to the agreeable 
and accomplished Miss Conway, of Carlow. 





DIED. 

Lately, in Dublin, the Most Rev. Dr. Law, Lord Bishop of Elfin, a pre- 
late of genuine, unadorned: piety, native benevolence, distinguished talent, 
and exemplary life. His Lordship has left behind him a character dear to 
every man of piety and intelligence; a character on which we shall not now 
enlarge, it being our intention, in our next, to devote a few pages to the” 
enumeration of his virtues and abilitics. 
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Biographical Sketch of Sir Francis Burdett. 


(With a most striking Likeness.) 


‘THE public mind is so much occupied at present, witn the Order 


of the Day, respecting Sir Francis, that we think a Portrait, and 


Biographical Sketch of that Gentleman, cannot fail of being. highly 
acceptable to our readers—We have used every exertion, and spared 


no expence, in getting an approved Likeness, which we feel great 


pleasure in presenting to our friends, together with the following 
account of the patriotic Baronet, which we have compiled ‘from the 
most respectable authorities, 


THIS zealous advocate of the cause of liberty and humanity is 


descended from an ancient family, whose origin may be traced, in 
an uninterrupted succession, to the time of William the Conqueror, 
Hugh Burdett came into England with William, in the year 1066 ; 
and his son, Sir William Burdett, distinguished himself in the Holy 


Wars. 
In the year 1618, Sir Francis Burdett, knight, was created a 


baronet. This gentleman was celebrated for his hospitality and be- 
neficence : he built and endowed, at his own private cost, the 
church of Foremark, in Derbyshire, which was consecrated in the 
year 1662, and called St. Saviour's. 


Sir Robert Burdett, grandfather to the present Baronet, succeeded 


to the title and estate in the year 1739; he was many years member of 
parliament for Tamworth ; he married the daughter of Sir Charles Sedley, 
of Nuthall, in the county of Nottingham, by whom he had several chil- 
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dren. Among these was Francis, who, in the year 1767, married 
Eleanor Jones, daughter and coheiress of William Jones, Esq. of Rams- 
bury, in Wiltshire, but died before his father, Sir Robert. His surviving 
sons were Robert, Francis, and Jones; the former was unfortunately 
drowned in descending one of the cataracts of the Rhine; and Francis, 
the subject of this memoir, succeeded to the title and estate, at the 
death of his grandfather, Sir Robert. 

Sir Francis was educated at Westminster-school; and after having 
spent some time at the university, he made a tour of the continent, 
about the year 1790. He was at Paris at an early period of the late 
revolution, and remained there a considerable time, but regarded the 
important and rapidly changing events of that epoch as they would strike 
the eye of an uninterested spectator, rather than with the attention of a 
politician. It is true, he sometimes attended the National Assembly, and 
the clubs that were distinguished at Paris ; but it is equally certain that 
he felt little or no interest in the topics of diseussion that agitated the 
breasts of the contending parties. We are not able to ascertain the 
exact period of his return from the continent ; but he was, through the 
interest of the Duke of Newcastle, returned a member of parliament for 
Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire. From that period to the present, he has 
been indefatigable in the performance of all those duties which attach 
toa member of the British Legislature. He has not been contented 
with merely attending in his place on all important ogcasions ; he has 
himself; and sometimes almost alone, agitated questions involving the 
dearest interests of his fellow-citizens. 

One of the first acts of Sir Francis’s political life was an open, avowedl, 
and unreserved declaration of his sentiments, as a friend to a reform in 
the Commins House of Parliament. At one of the most respectable and 
humerous meetings ever held in London, Sir Francis very readily took 
the chair, and in an animated speech declared his opinion on this sub- 
ject, and his resolution to pursue it by every legal means. 

We cannot attempt to follow this gentleman in all his parliamentary 
eareer, because, in a work of this kind, sufficient latitude cannot be 
allowed to enter into the detail. We must be contented to draw a sort 
of outline, by collecting some of the most prominent features which have 
distinguished his conduct. 

Sir Francis had not long been seated in St. Stephen's Chapel, before 
he avowed himself, in the most unequivocal manner, a friend of the 
rights of the people. He enlisted under the banners of freedom, and 
declared an open hostility to every act inimical to the liberties of Britons. 
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Upon almost every question relative to the late and present war, he 
joined issue with the ministers, exposed the weakness of their measures, 
the futility of their attempts to subjugate France, and the certain dis- 
grace which must inevitably attend the prosecution of their schemes.— 
The speech which he delivered,-on the 3d of January, 1798, in the 
House of Commons, on the assessed taxes, was replete with argument 
and sound reasoning: it shewed that, notwithstanding the youth of the 
orator, it was the result of deep thought, and sound political principles. 

From this period we may date the commencement of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s steady opposition to that system of confinement which seems 
to have been unknown in our land till within these few years.* 

Sir Francis was not contented with reports, that might be exagge- 
rated; he was not satisfied with assertions made by interested persons ; 
he himself visited and made himself acquainted with all the internal 
economy of those prisons. He saw the sufferings of many, and compas- 
sionated their distresses: unwilling, however, to trust to the evidence 
of his own senses alone, he invited several respectable gentlemen, both 
in and out of parliament, to visit with him the prison in Cold-bath 
Fields ; and having done so, and collected what he considered to be 
the most irrefragable evidence, that the treatment of prisoners in that 
place was accompanied with a severity, which neither humanity nor 
policy eould justify, he called the attention of Parliament to the subject 
again and again. 

In the debate on renewing the suspension of that great bulwark of 
British liberty, the Habeas Corpus Act, after having animadverted upon 
it as unnecessary in the existing state of public affairs ; as a measure to 
which no wise administration would resort but upon the most urgent 
occasions ; as a measure which more than every other tended to render 
insecure all that was valuable to a nation, who had been accustomed to 
boast of their liberties, and the speedy administration of justice ;° he 
called the attention of the house to a case of great hardship, which was 
too well authenticated to admit even of a doubt.+ 


* Private Prisons. 


+ A number of persons were brought up to town from Manchester, loaded with 
irons, and thrown into the House of Correction, in rooms unprepared for their 
reception ; and on the~next day, when exhausted with fatigue, with hands and 
legs swollen, and severcly galled with tlie weight and friction of the fetters, they 
were sent before the Privy Council, to be examined on charges of which they were 
ignorant, and, as it has since appeared, completely innocent, 
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In December, 1798, he moved for a list of the names of the persons 
who had been taken up under the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
This motion was opposed by Mr. Pitt, and negatived. Shortly after- 
wards, while Sir Francis was in the country, the business of the Cold- 
bath Fields Prison was taken up ina slight manner by some of the friends 
of Administration, and a committee appointed to enquire into the state 
of the prisons. 

By the unremitted exertions of this young Senator, the situation of 
the prisoners confined in the Cold-bath Fields prison has been rendered 
more tolerable : the remissness of the'magistrates in their duty was so 
effectually exposed, that Mr. Pitt, in a debate in the House, declared, 
that no man would think of justifying the conduct of the magistrates 
who had shewn such a want of feeling and circumspection, so essential 
to form the genuine character of a wise, upright, and humane magis- 
tracy. He added, that though he saw no necessity for the motion for 
an address, yet it being acknowledged, on all hands, that there existed 
ground of investigation on the part of Government, it being quite clear, 
from the documents on the table, that the magistrates were to blame, 
if the motion for an address should be pressed, he would not oppose it. 

By the exertions of Sir Francis Burdett, the Grand and Traverse Juries 
for the county have been led to investigate the complaints of those con- 
fined in the prison; in some. instances, have exposed the horrors to 
which the wretched and miserable were reduced, and have, it is pro- 
bable,. been the means of exciting more attention on the part of the 
magistrates, and more humanity an the part of gaolers. 

In Sir Francis’s endeavours to expose the mal-practices of the Cold- 
bath-Fields prison, well known by the name of the English Bastile, he 
was opposed constantly in the House of Commons by Mr. Mainwaring, 
the member for the county of Middlesex. They continually joined issue 
on the most important and interesting topics. 

Sir Francis Burdett had been frequéntly mentioned as a proper person 
to oppose the pretensions of Mr. Mainwaring to represent any longer this 
great and respectable county. His own intentions, we believe, were to 
decline a seat in parliament, until the 26th of June, three days before 
the dissolution of parliament, when the following letter was addressed 
to him : 

« To Sig Francis Burpett, Bart. 
«« Str, : 

‘* Having heard, from various quarters, of an intention in many free- 

holders to offer you their votes at the general election, as a fit person te 
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represent the county of Middlesex in the next parliament, we are anxious 
to know whether, in such an event, you will stand forward, in compliance 
with their wishes. Our own votes, as well as our exertions among our 
friends, depend on your answer; for, assure yourself, we feel as you 
feel, with respect to the late ministers and their measures. 

** As Englishmen, we concur in your abhorrence of the use and ma- 
nagement of such a prison as that in Cold-bath Fields. As freeholders, 
we desire an occasion to express the sentiments we entertain of your 
manly opposition to the establishment in Middlesex. 

‘* In any case, we trust a majority of our fellow freeholders will agree 
with us, that Sir Francis Burdett.is more worthy than Mr. Mainwaring 
to represent the interests, deliver the sense, and support the rights of 
the first county in England. 

«* We remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 
W. Tooke, 
Micn. Pearson, &c. 

To this letter Sir Francis returned an appropriate answer; stating, 
that although he had, for some time past, relinquished all thoughts of a 
seat in Parliament, on account of the abuses which had crept into the 
laws, constitution, and manner of governing the country; “ yet,” said 
he, ‘‘ if the county of Middlesex shall be pleased to intrust in my hands a 
portion of their present small and inadequate share of representation, I 
will chearfully and zealously devote myself, my life, and my fortune, to 
their service.” 

We know, from good authority, that Sir Francis had previously de- 
clined several offers, among which was one of being brought into Par- 
liament for the town of Maidstone, at little or no expence. But it does 
not appear that he had any ambition to sit in parliament, unless by 
being placed there, he could in an especial manner be considered as the 
representative of those principles which were essentially combined with 
the ancient constitution of the land.. As an opponent to Mr. Mainwaring, 
the electors of the county were called upon to testify their opinions of 
the parliamentary conduct of the two men. 

The 13th of July, 1802, was appointed for the election ; the popular 
ery was, “‘ Burdett and no Bastiles ;” the shew of hands was greatly in 
favour of Sir Francis. His colours waved in almost every hat, and his 
banners were considered, by the mass of the people, as consecrated to 
freedom, 

On the shew of hands, the Sheriff declared the sense of the electors to 
be in fdvour of Mr. Byng and Sir Francis Burdett : Mr. Mainwaring de- 
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manded a poll, and had on the first day a majority of nearly 400 voters. 
At the end of the eleventh day, Mr. Mainwaring’s majority was 503 ; but 
in the three next days Sir Francis advanced rapidly upon his adversary, 
and on the evening of the fourteenth day, the majority against him was 
but fourteen. This success roused the languid spirits of the unpolled 
freeholders, who, till then, thinking his cause desperate, would not take 
the trouble of voting. The enthusiasm.in behalf of the popular candi- 
date was universal. The poll had not opened many minutes on the last 
day, before Sir Francis obtained a majority over Mr. Mainwaring, and 
at the final close he had a majority of 272 votes. 

The joy manifested at the triumph of the popular candidate was such 
as was scarcely ever before witnessed in England. 

On the dissolution of Parliament, however, Sir Francis was again op- 
posed by Mr. Mellish, one of the Bank Directors, who, after a strongly 
contested election, was returned, with Mr. Byng, Member for the 
county of Middlesex. 

A vacancy soon after happening in the representation for the city of 
Westminster, Sir Francis was prevailed upon to offer himself as a candi- 
date, and unanimously elected, free of expence. 

Sir Francis Burdett, to whose character, as a public man, we have 
endeavoured to do every justice in our power, is, in private life, one 
of the most amiable and unassuming men in the world. He possesses 
all the accomplishments of an orator; an elegant and manly figure ; 
his countenance is handsome and very prepossessing ; his voice is strong 
and musical ; he never delivers his sentiments but with the energy of a 
man who speaks as he feels. 

He married, about eighteen years since, the amiable Miss Coutts, by 
whom he has several children, That the father-in-law should feel inte- 
rested in the election of his son, no one who has been a parent will be 
surprised at ; but beyond this he never proceeded. Mr. Coutts is not a 
political character ; he has always been in the habit of doing business, as 
a banker, with persons of all parties, and with characters of every descrip- 
tion, from the monarch to the merchant ; yet he has been reviled for 
assisting Sir Francis, but certainly by those only who knew not the extent 
of Sir Francis Burdett’s fortune, which was fully equal to all the ex- 
pences incurred by his contests for Middlesex. | 

To the frequenters of Newmarket and the gaming-tables of St. James’s- 
street, it may appear wonderful for a young man, in high life, to be in 
possession of ready money for such an occasion. But Sir Francis is not 
@ man that runs into the fashionable vices or expences of his contempo- 
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raries ; his delight is in doing good, and he is always prepared with his 
purse to be able to perform acts which his heart delights in. His fortune 
has ever been ample since he succeeded to his title, and within these 
thirteen years he came to the possession of a very large unincumbered 
landed property in Wiltshire, upon the death of Lady Jones, whose 
name he was obliged to take ; but by passing through some expensive 
legal ceremonies, which it would be needless to state here, he was 
enabled again to take his own family-name ; ‘and a more honourable and 
virtuous representative than the present Baronet, the family never could 
boast of. 

It is with much concern that we have to notice the late unfortunate 
circumstance with respect to Sir Francis, and hope the ultimate conse- 
quences may not prove injurious to himself or his country. We forbear 
any comment, but lay before our readers Sir Francis’s last letter to 
the Speaker of the House of Commins, on the subject of his alleged 
breach of privilege : 

“To the Right Hon. Cuartes Assorr, Speaker of the House of 


Commons. 
« Sir, 


** You having, on or about the 9th day of April, instant, as Speaker of 
the House of Commons, forcibly broke and entered the dwelling-house 
of me, the undersigned Francis Burdett, situate in Piccadilly, in the 
parish of St. James, Westminster, in the county of Middlesex ; and 
having also, on the said 9th day of April, caused me to be apprehended, 
and unlawfully committed to a certain prison called his Majesty's Tower 
of London, and to be there imprisoned, and as yet kept and detained in 
prison there, without any reasonable or probable cause whatever. I do 
therefore, according to the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided, hereby give you notice, that I shall, at or soon after the expi- 
ration of one calendar month from the time of your being served with 
this notice, cause a bill to be filed against you in his Majesty's Court of 
King’s Bench at Westminster, and a writ of summons to be hereupon 
sued out of his Majesty's said Court of King’s Bench at Westminster 
against you, at my suit, for these said trespass and false imprisonment, 
and shall proceed against you thereupon according to law. 

“Tam, &e, 
“ Francis Burperr.” 
** Dated the 12th day of April, 1810.” 

Here we take our leave, and commit the honourable Baronet to God 

and his Country. 
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manded a poll, and had on the first day a majority of nearly 400 voters. 
At the end of the eleventh day, Mr. Mainwaring’s majority was 503 ; but 
in the three next days Sir Francis advanced rapidly upon his adversary, 
and on the evening of the fourteenth day, the majority against him was 
but fourteen. This success roused the languid spirits of the unpolled 
freeholders, who, till then, thinking his cause desperate, would not take 
the trouble of voting. The enthusiasm.in behalf of the popular candi- 
date was universal. The poll had not opened many minutes on the last 
day, before Sir Francis obtained a majority over Mr. Mainwaring, and 
at the final close he had a majority of 272 votes, 

The joy manifested at the triumph of the popular candidate was such 
as was scarcely ever before witnessed in England. 

On the dissolution of Parliament, however, Sir Francis was again op- 
posed by Mr. Mellish, one of the Bank Directors, who, after a strongly 
contested election, was returned, with Mr. Byng, Member for the 
county of Middlesex. 

A vacancy soon after happening in the representation for the city of 
Westminster, Sir Francis was prevailed upon to offer himself as a candi- 
date, and unanimously elected, free of expence: 

Sir Francis Burdett, to whose character, as a public man, we have 
endeavoured to do every justice in our power, is, in private life, one 
of the most amiable and unassuming men in the world. He possesses 
all the accomplishments of an orator; an elegant and manly figure ; 
his countenance is handsome and very prepossessing ; his voice is strong 
and musical ; he never delivers his sentiments but with the energy of a 
man who speaks as he feels. 

He married, about eighteen years since, the amiable Miss Coutts, by 
whom he has several children, That the father-in-law should feel inte- 
rested in the election of his son, no one who has been a parent will be 
surprised at ; but beyond this he never proceeded. Mr. Coutts is not a 
political character ; he has always been in the habit of doing business, as 
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raries ; his delight is in doing good, and he is always prepared with his 
purse to be able to perform acts which his heart delights in. His fortune 
has ever been ample since he succeeded to his title, and within these 
thirteen years he came to the possession of a very large unincumbered 
landed property in Wiltshire, upon the death of Lady Jones, whose 
name he was obliged to take ; but by passing through some expensive 
legal ceremonies, which it would be needless to state here, he was 
enabled again to take his own family-name 5 and a more honourable and 
virtuous representative than the present Baronet, the family never could 
boast of. 

It is with much concern that we have to notice the late unfortunate 
circumstance with respect to Sir Francis, and hope the ultimate conse- 
quences may not prove injurious to himself or his country. We forbear 
any comment, but lay before our readers Sir Francis’s last letter to 
the Speaker of the House of Commins, on the subject of his alleged 
breach of privilege : 

**To the Right Hon. Cuarres Assorr, Speaker of the House of 


Commons. 
«¢ Sir, 


** You having, on or about the 9th day of April, instant, as Speaker of 
the House of Commons, forcibly broke and entered the dwelling-house 
of me, the undersigned Francis Burdett, situate in Piccadilly, in the 
parish of St. James, Westminster, in the county of Middlesex ; and 
having also, on the said 9th day of April, caused me to be apprehended, 
and unlawfully committed to a certain prison called his Majesty's Tower 
of London, and to be there imprisoned, and as yet kept and detained in 
prison there, without any reasonable or probable cause whatever. I do 
therefore, according to the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided, hereby give you notice, that I shall, at or soon after the expi- 
ration of one calendar month from the time of your being served with 
this notice, cause a bill to be filed against you in his Majesty's Court of 
King’s Bench at Westminster, and a writ of summons to be hereupon 
sued out of his Majesty's said Court of King’s Bench at Westminster 
against you, at my suit, for these said trespass and false imprisonment, 
and shall proceed against you thereupon according to law. 

“Tam, &e. 
« Francis Burpetr.” 
** Dated the 12th day of April, 1810.” 

Here we take our leave, and commit the honourable Baronet to God 
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G. L. Wardle, Esq. 


(With a capital. Engraving.) 


THIS Gentleman has arrived to a certain degree of popularity, 
seldom attained at so early a period of life, or under such circum- 
stances as have induced it. Of Colonel Wardle’s family we need 
only say, that it is one of the most respectable in Wales, where 
high birth is of more imaginary value than in any other part of the 
British empire. 

This Gentleman, when a very young man, was appointed by Sir 
W. W. Wynne to a Majority in the Ancient Britons, and served with 
that regiment in Ireland, during the late rebellion. Of Colonel 
‘Wardle's private character we know little; it was spoken differently 
of by different parties; but as far as we had an opportunity of 
observing’ his conduct in Ireland, as an Officer and a Man, we are 
disposed to -hold it up to respect-—-——aAfter the rebellion in this 
country had subsided, the Ancient Britons were reduced ; on which 
occasion Colonel Wardle went back to Wales, to enjoy, under his 
own vine and fig-tree, the comforts of domestic life; into his re- 
tirement it is not our intention to follow him. ' 

After some time, Mr. Wardle was called to represent the borough 
of Oakhampton, in Devonshire, since which his public and par- 
liamentary character, particularly in -the affair between his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke, in which he was 
seconded by Sir Francis Burdett, has been so much the subject of 
conversation and enquiry, that we feel no occasion to observe upon it. 

We give our readers the annexed Portrait, merely because the 
Colonel has been on the same side of the house with the respect- 
able Baronet, whose Memoirs and Likeness we also give, and the 
more so, as Mr. Wardle seems, at this eventful period, to be one 
of the most steady adherents of the Hon. Baronet. 
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Topography.-—-Of Dublin. 


IN our last we gave an account of the growth and increase of the City 
without the walls ; we shall now give some description of the ancient 
City within its walls; leaving our readers to compare both with the Map 
which we have given in the Magazine for March. 

The walls of the City, including those of the Cast!e, in their largest 
extent, did not take up an Irish mile. We shall’ endeavour to trace 
them out, as far as the ruins of time, and the penury of writers, will 
suffer; and as some parts of them, in several places, are yet visible, 
we shall connect them together, partly by probable conjecture, and 
partly by such memoirs as have occurred. 

From the North or Store-tower of the Castle, the City wall was 
carried by the garden of Cork-house, which was anciently the church- 
yard of St. Mary les Dames, unto Dame’s-gate, which stood upon the 
rising of Cork-hill, opposite toa small alley, called by some Scarlet 
alley, and by some Salutation-alley. It is to be noted, by the way, 
that the street now called Cork-hill is no ancient name of the place, 
but was affixed to it only about a century and a half since, from @ house 
erected there by the first Earl of Cork, in which was formerly kept Lucas's 
coffee-house, the Old Exchange, and some other tenements inhabited 
by tradesmen. The proof of this particular may,‘ in some measure, be 
collected from a grant of the ground on which those buildings stood, 
to the said Earl of Cork, now to be seen in his Majesty's Rolls-office; 
passed in the reign of King Charles II. among other grants made to 
that nobleman-by Queen Elizabeth, King James I. and King Charles I. 
The grant is, “of one piece’of land, with the appurtenances, situate 
near the castle-ditch of Dublin, late in the tenure of Jaques Wingfield, 
extending from the wall on the north part of the said castle, in breadth 
an hundred feet, and from the bridge of the said castle in length to the 
wall of the city of Dublin, adjvining toa certain tower of the said 
castle (which must be the store-tower) towards the east one hundred 
and fifty feet. Also the whole piece now or late void ground lying near 
near the east and north wall of Dublin, extending from the castle called 
Fyan’s-castle, and so near the wall, from the wall of the said city on 
the west, unto a garden late in the tenure of William Grace or Patrick 
Kelly, or one of them, and the orchard called Fagan’s orchard, and so 
along by the mears of the said orchard unto the Hogg-lane on the east, 
and from’ the river Annalifféy on the north unto the walls of the’said ity, 
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Topography.---Of Dublin. 


IN our last we gave an account of the growth and increase of the City 
without the walls ; we shall now give some description of the ancient 
City within its walls; leaving our readers to compare both with the Map 
which we have given in the Magazine for March. 

The walls of the City, including those of the Castle, in their largest 
extent, did not take up an Irish mile. We shall endeavour to trace 
them out, as far as the ruins of time, and the penury of writers, will 
suffer; and as some parts of them, in several places, are yet visible, 
we shall connect them together, partly by probable conjecture, and 
partly by such memoirs as have occurred. 

From the North or Store-tower of the Castle, the City wall was 
carried by the garden of Cork-house, which was anciently the church- 
yard of St. Mary les Dames, unto Dame’s-gate, which stood upon the 
rising of Cork-hill, opposite toa small alley, called by some Scarlet 
alley, and by some Salutation-alley. It is to be noted, by the way, 
that the street now called Cork-hill is no ancient name of the place, 
but was affixed to it only about a century and a half since, from a house 
erected there by the first Earl of Cork, in which was formerly kept Lucas’s 
coffee-house, the Old Exchange, and some other tenements inhabited 
by tradesmen. The proof of this particular may,‘ in some measure, be 
collected from a grant of the ground on which those buildings stood, 
to the said Earl of Cork, now to be seen in his Majesty's Rolls-office, 
passed in the reign of King Charles Il. among other grants made to 
that nobleman-by Queen Elizabeth, King James I. and King Charles I. 
The grant is, “of one piece’of land, with the appurtenances, situate 
near the castle-ditch of Dublin, late in the tenure of Jaques Wingfield, 
extending from the wall on the north part of the said castle, in breadth 
an hundred feet, and from the bridge of the said castle in length to the 
wall of the city of Dublin, adjvining toa certain tower of the said 
castle (which must be the store-tower) towards the east one hundred 
and fifty feet. Also the whole piece now or late void ground lying near 
near the east and north wall of Dublin, extending from the castle called 
Fyan’s-castle; and so near the wall, from the wall of the said city on 
the west, unto a garden late inthe tenure of William Grace or Patrick 
Kelly, or one of them, and the orchard called Fagan’s orchard, and so 
along by the mears of the said orchard unto the Hogg-lane on the east, 
and fromthe river Annalifféy on the north unto the walls of the said ‘ity, 
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and the King’s way, called Dame’s-street, on the south and west, 
together with the ground, soil or bottom, and other appurtenances of 
and in the limits aforesaid, in the county of the city of Dublin. Also a 
tenement, late covered with thatch, and two gardens adjoining, in the 
parish of St. Andrew's, without the Dame's-gate, within or near to the 
said city, in the county of the city of Dublin, late parcel of St. Mary’s- 
abbey, near Dublin.” 

We have given this part of the record at large, though it does not all 
properly belong to our present subject ; yet we thought it necessary, 
because it shews how much the City is increased in buildings and im- 
provements, even since the reign of King Charles I. when gardens and 
void spaces of ground, and thatched houses, were to be seen even within 
the narrow compass of the walls. 

Dame’s-gate, anciently called the eastern gate, and St. Mary’s-gate, 
and so mentioned by Maurice Regan, did not take its name from the 
mill-dam near it, as some have conjectured, but from the church of St. 
Mary les Dames, contiguous to it, on the inside of the walls; and till 
the reformation * the image of the Virgin Mary stood in a niche of stone- 
work over the gate; the pedestal and other parts whereof remained 
there till the gate itself was demolished, abouta hundred years since : from 
this gate, the street called Dame’s-street derives its name, extending in 
a line from east to west to Huggin-green. This gate was built with 
towers castle-wise, . »d was armed with a port-cullis It was one of the 
narrowest entrances into the city, and standing upon an ascent, was, 
when business increased, and the town grew more populous, much 
thronged and incumbered with carriages ; for remedy whereof, the Earl 
of Strafford attempted + to have the passage enlarged, by throwing 
down a part of the city wall, and some houses adjoining thereto ; but 
the neighbouring proprietors could not be prevailed on to yield their 
consent, upon the terms proposed, and the project came to nothing, 
At this time the places, where now Crane-lane, Essex-street, the old 
Custom-house, Temple-bar, and Fileet-street are built, were a strand 
and slough ; and there was a small harbour, near the foot of Dame’s- 
gate, from whence Archbishop Alan, in 1534, { took beat, intending 
to fly to England, to avoid the fury of Thomas Fitzgerald, who had that 
year broken out into rebellion, and was a great enemy to the Archbishop. § 


* M. S. of Robert Ware. + Ibid. 
t ‘Warei Annal. regn. Hen, VIII. ad an 1534. Hooker, in Hollingsh. p. 9. 
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This slough was reclaimed, and the river embanked with quays, in the 
reign of King Charles II. * and the council-chamber, and other struc- 
tures, being built there, it was thought necessary by the Government, 
because the ineumbrances daily increased by the growth of trade, to 
make another aperture in the city wall ; which was done in the govern- 
ment of Arthur, Earl of Essex, in 1675, by demolishing Isod’s-tower, 
and in the room of it erecting a new gate, which then got the deno- 
mination of Essex-gate, as the new street leading from it, and the 
bridge, soon after laid over the Liffey, were called Essex-street and 
Essex-bridge, in honour of that Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Humphry Jervis, 
(who was afterwards knighted, and served the office of Lord Mayor in 
1681) was one of the Sheriffs of the City when these works were under- 
taken, and promoted them with great zeal and activity, perhaps not 
without an eye to private interest, as he had a considerable leasehold 
estate on the north side of the river; and the event has shewn that he 
was not mistaken in his reckoning. Essex-gate, at that time erected, 
has been since demolished. 

The tower before mentioned, under the name of Isod’s-tower, to- 
gether with Chapelizod, a village near the city, (and the same may be 
said of Isod's-fort in the park) are reported by an historian + “ to have 
taken their names from La-belle-Isoud, or the fair Isoud, daughter to 
Anguish (I know not what) King of Ireland, and that the tower was 4 
castle of pleasure for the Kings to recreate themselves in.’ But perhaps 
it would be nearer the truth to conjecture, that these places were so 
called from the surname of Isod, some of whom yet remain in this 
country. 

Between Dame’s-gate and Isod's-tower stood another tower {, now 
covered with a private edifice. 

From Isod’s-tower the wall extended N. N. W. till it joined New- 
man’s-tower, by some § called Buttevant’s-tower, on the banks of the 
river, a little west of the place where Essex-bridge now stands; and 


went to a village, called Artain, to conceal himself for a time, but was discovered 
by his enemies, and the next morning dragged from his bed, and most inhumanly 
murdered. 


* MS. Rob. Ware ut supra. 
+ Sanishurst, ibid. p. 22. 


t Demolished in 1763, when Parliament-street_ was opened, in the middle of 
which it stood. 


§ Robert Ware, MS. 
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from thence, at no great distance, it was annexed to another tower, 
anciently called Case’s-tower, * but in latter times the Baker's-tower, 
the same having been long held as the Baker’s-hall. 

From Case's-tower, westward on the walls of the City, at the end of 
Fishamble-street, stood a castle, that in different ages bore two names, 
viz. Proutefort’s-castle, and Fyan's-castle, possibly from some families 
of both these names, who either built or inhabited it. William Proute- 
fort was a man of some figure in the reign of Edward III, and was 
appointed one of the commissioners + for levying a subsidy, granted by 
the communities of the counties of Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, and 
Kerry, to Almarick de Sancto Amando, Lord Justice, for carrying on 
the war against the Irish enemies, anno 1358. Three of the Fyans 
bore ¢ the high offices of the City in the 15th and 16th centuries ; for 
John Fyan was Mayor in 1472 and 1479. ‘Thomas Fyan was one of the 
Sheriffs in 1540, and Richard Fyan was Mayor in 1549 and 1564. It 
must be submitted to conjecture, whether the Proutefort or the Fyans 
before-mentioned gave their respective names to this castle, by the latter 
of which names it was called in the year 1610, and by the former in 
1678, § and was sometimes used as a state prison. 

The Old Crane, a strong building, and for a time used as a Custom- 
house, stood near the City walls, between the Wood-quay and Mer- 
chants’-quay, at the end of Winetavern-street, but seems to have been 
more modern than the towers and castles before mentioned, and to have 
been erected for other purposes than defence. Part of this building 
remained till of late; and from thence the wall, made in the time of 
Edward Bruce's attempt, stretched in a direct line along Merchants’- 
quay, till it joined the Bridge-gate, standing on the south side of the 
Old-bridge, which gave name to one of the most ancient streets in the 
City, called from thence Bridge-street, and afforded also another inlet 
into the City. This gate was not coeval with the bridge, which was 
built in the reign of King John, but was erected, in the year 1316, 
against Bruce's attempt. It was placed between two turrets, furnished 
with a port-cullis, and ornamented with a public clock || for regulating 


* It stood at the foot of Essex-bridge, and the remains of the foundation were 
taken away when that bridge was re-edified. 


+ Rot. Tur. Birm. 82 Edw. III. No. 8. 

= List of the Mayors and Sheriffs of Dublin. 
§ Robert Ware, MS. 

\| Robert Ware, MS. ut supra. 
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the motions of market-people homewards, which was set up in the year 
1537, and seems to have been done from observations made on the 
conveniences which three public clocks, * set up in the year 1560, by 
Queen Elizabeth, afforded the citizens ; namely, one at the Castle, one 
in the City, anda third at St. Patrick’s Church. This gate, having 
through age, suffered great decays, was repaired, + at considerable 
expence, by that glorious Queen ; and at the same time her royal arms 
were erected on the north side thereof, fronting Oxmantown, and an 
inscription fixed thereon, bearing date MDXCVIII. 

From this gate the wall was continued, on the west side of Bridge- 
street, to another gate which stood between the south end of the said 
street and the lower end of New-row, near a place called by Stanihurst ¢ 
the Cucull, or Cuckold’s-post. This gate supported, § with an arch, a 
castle without turrets, and hath passed under three several names.—- 
Some || have called it Gormund-gate, from one Gormund, a Dane, who, 
they suppose, was the builder of it, and others {[ from Gormund, a 
Danish saint. But neither of these hypotheses can be well supported ; 
since the gate gave an entrance into the city, through that part of the 
wall which was built in 1316, ** during the invasion of Edward Bruce, 
long after the extinction of the Danish power here. Others, with more 
probability, have called it Ormond, or Urmond-gate ; and this also isa 
conjecture of Stanihurst, ++ who adds, that it took the name from some 
Earl of Ormond, who issued out of it, and defeated a body of Irish, 
who were approaching to assault the City, and that, in memory of the 
action, the gate was from thence so called; and this, indeed, seems to 
be countenanced by the name which the place at this day bears, being 
called, in Lrish, Geata na Eorlagh, or the Earl's Gate. The place where 
it stood is now called Wormwood-gate. 


* Annal. Q. Eliz. Engl. imputed to Sir James Ware, under the year 1560, 
+ MS. ut supra, 


} Description of Ireland, p. 22. 

§ R. Ware, ut supra. 

{i Stanishurt, ut supra. 

q R. Ware. 

** Anno 1316, the city walls, on the north, ran close by St. Owen’s church 
and Winetavern-street ; in which places were twe gates, (deseribed in Cambden’s 
Irish Annals) and by the stones of St. Saviour’s, the friars predicants church ; the 
Mayor and citizens enlarged and built a new wall to the city from Newgate (from 


whence so called) to Ormond’s-gate, which stood at the foot of King John’s 
bridge. 
tt R. Ware. 
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From Ormond-gate the wall stretched up a steep hill to Newgate ; but 
between both stood a square tower, within the verge of the Marshalsea 
of the old Four-courts, commonly called the Black-dog, * from the sign 
of a Talbot there hung up. This tower was, till towards the end of the 
17th century, called Browne'’s-castle, not in regard of any ancient foun- 
der, but of a later proprietor, Sir Richard Browne, who kept his mayor- 
alty therein in the years 1614, 1615, and 1620. Newgate was anciently, 
and still is, made use of for the custody of the worst sort of criminals. 
It was built m a square form, and had a tower at each corner; but 
upon the reparation of it, in the time of the usurpation, + the two 
towers that looked towards the City were taken down. Whether it was 
called Newgate, as being the last built of the City gates, or from Newgate 
in London must be left uncertain ; but it appears from undoubted records, 
to have borne that name upwards of five hundred years ; of which the 
foundation charter of the Hospital of St. John, without Newgate, made 
by Alured le Palmer, about the year 1188, and the confirmation thereof 
by Pope Clement III. are pregnant evidences. It appears also, by a 
record + in the Tower of London, that one Daniel, Prior of the Hospital 
of St. John without Newgate, obtained the royal assent to the Bishoprick 
of Emly on the 8th of April, 1238 ; though the see, being at that time 
filled by one Christian, Daniel came short of his expectation. Among 
the plea-rolls in Birmingham Tower § there is an instance also that 
comes near the point, where Walter, Prior of St. John's without Newgate, 
recovered by fine against Richard Bretnagh, the lands of Coulkoyl, in 
the county of Limerick, before the Justices itinerant at Limerick, in 
Trinity term, 35 Hen. IIT. i. e. 1251. 

A part of the old walls of the City is to be seen at the Market that 
nearly adjoined old Newgate. 

From Newgate the wall was carried S. E. along the rere of Back-lane, 
to another aperture in it at St. Nicholas’s-gate, and in this extension 
supported three towers ; the first of which was called the Watch-tower, || 
placed near Newgate, where ordinarily a centry stood heretofore to guard 
the prisoners therein confined; frum which circumstance it got its 
name. The second tower was in shape octangular, but was usually 
called the Hanging-tower, from a propension, or leaning posture, it 


* R. Ware. + Ibid. 
¢ Pat. 22 Hen. 
§ Rot. fin, Berm, tu de an. 55 Hen. III. 
) MS. ut supra. 
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had towards the suburbs. The third of these towers stood between the 
Hanging-tower and St. Nicholas’s-gate, and was called sometimes the 
Round-tower, from its figure, and sometimes St. Francis’s-tower, from 
its position opposite to the garden of the Franciscan friary, which is now 
all covered with buildings. 

From St. Nicholas-gate the bounds of the City began to be contracted, 
and the walls were carried N, E. at the back of a mill-race in Bride’s< 
alley, where a portion of them was lately to be seen on the south side of 
Ross-lane, till they extended to another opening at Pole-gate, or rather 
Pool-gate, from a confluence of water which settled in this hollow, and 
was often troublesome to passengers, till a bridge was thrown over it, 
which was repaired * by Nicholas Stanihurst about the year 1544. In 
latter times, this gate has been called St. Werburgh’s-gate, in regard to 
its situation at the south end of a street of that name, dividing the same 
from Bride’s-street, or St. Bridget’s-street. In equi-distance between 
Nicholas-gate and Pole-gate stood anciently a tower, called Geneville’s- 
tower, + near adjoining to a building called after the tower, Gene- 
ville’s-inn, both of which are supposed to have borrowed their names 
from Sir Henry Geneville, whose property they were, and whose wife, 
Maud Lacy, died in Dublin in the year 1302. 

From Pole-gate the water proceeded in pretty near a straight line till 
it terminated with the castle at Birmingham-tower, a little beyond a 
small tower which stood on the City wall; in the room of which was 
afterwards erected { a little building, projecting out of Hoey's-alley; 
and here a small part of the City wall is yet to be seen. Anciently there 
was a small gate hereabouts, that gave an entrance into the City from 
Ship-street to Castleystreet, called St. Austin’s-gate, not (as some have 
imagined) § as it opened a passage to a monastery of Augustin Friars, 
which, to support their notion, they mistakingly place in Castle-street ; 
for that religious house did not lie within the City, but without the walls, 
northward of Dame's-street, almost opposite to the end of George's- 

_lane, where some foot-steps of the ruins of it were formerly to be scen at 
the bottom of Crow-street ; and it appears also, by a fiat || in the Rolls- 
office, that the site and possessions of this Friary, lying near the City, 
were granted to Walter Tyrrel, to hold in fee, by Knight's service, and 


* R. Stanishurst’s Description of Ireland in Holingshed, p. 23. 
+ R. W. ut supra. t Ibid. 

§ R. W. ut supra. 

4 An. 34 Hen, VIII. July 10. 
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six shillings and a penny rent . the heirs of which Tyrrel assigned them 
to Nicholas Viscount Netterville, by whom they were assigned to 
William Crow, whose family (for what we know) enjoy them to this 
day. But this gate todk the name of Austin’s-gate, either as it was 
dedicated to that saint, or as it afforded a passage to the friars of that 
erder to attend the citizens in their nightly confessions and other 
duties, when the principal gates of the city were kept close shut and 
guarded. Before the building of the Castle, the wall of the City ran up 
short of the same, and to the west of it, until it joined Dame’s-gate ; 
and much of the foundation of the old walls has been, from time to 
time, discovered, in digging the earth for laying the foundations of 
buildings in that tract. 

Having thus surrounded the city, and traced the ancient fortifications 
of it, we snall close the account with an act of Parliament, * passed in 
the 14th year'of King Edward IV, wherein it is recited, “ That King 
Henry VI. had, on the 6th of February, in the 33d year of his reign, 
granted to four citizens of Dublin six pounds out of the fee farm rent of 
the City, for forty years, for the reparation of the walls and gates 
thereof; and that King Edward IV. on the 23d of June, in the fourth 
year of his reign, had granted to four other citizens twenty marks, for 


forty years, out of the said fee farm, for the same purposes ; and all the 
said citizens being dead, it was enacted, that the mayor, bailiffs, and 
citizens should have and retain annually in their hands the said six 
pounds and twenty marks, during the remaining years, to be employed 
on the walls and gates of the City. Provided the said act be not preju- 
dicial to Thomas Kelly, Prior of the Dominicans of Dublin, as to ten 
marks granted to him for life out of the said fee farm.” 


We would recommend our Readers to examine particularly the ancient 
Map of Dublin, given in our last Number. 


* Rot, Canc, 14 Edw. IV. 
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Characteristic Sketches. 
No. IV. 
‘* I bequeath to my nephew, Bushrod Washington, my own sword, solemniy 


commanding him, on no occasion, to draw it in hostility against a fellow- 

creature, except in defence of his country—and the protection of his own 

life.” Gen. Washington's Will. 
ARGUMENTS against the practice of Duelling are seldom much 
attended to, because they are most generally common-place, and 
too little is allowed by their writers on the side of that honor- 
able feeling, which, in some instances, almost justifies the deed.— 
While it is possible for an artful, malignant character to injure 
persons, beyond the reach of law, another, and the only appeal 
human ingenuity can suggest, must prevail—and that is to honour, 
—This the peace.and security of society demands; and he who, 
on the just side, falls, dies a martyr to the public welfare. Were 
duels, however, confined to these cases, they would not bear to 
their present alarming numbers, more than the proportion of One 
to One Hundred, if they did that. This is a grievous, a crying 
enormity ; and a committee of honour ought to sit on it, and re- 
port progress—It might perhaps be well, if we could persuade 
society to brand the man, who sends another a frivolous, malig- 
nant, or unnecessary challenge, with equal ignominy as the coward 
who refuses to meet his antagonist. Nor can it be imagined, that 
one man (without being naturally quarrelsome and bloody-minded) can 
possibly have, day after day, a number of affairs of honour on his 
hands. I would allow every man to fight three duels; but the 
fourth should be death without redemption—The common assassin 
is scarcely a more dangerous character in society than the professed 
duellist. He whose arm is “ raised against every map,” and whom 
most men wish to avoid. Not unknown, even in the most ex- 
‘ alted circles, is the character of 


Sir HERCULES **#####, 


{I own to the reader that, even under an anonymous signature, 
I am afraid to name him, lest it should involve myself, or 
ethers, totally innocent of ought in this paper, in a deed of blood.) 
It must be acknowledged, that he possesses the finest polish of 
good-breeding, which can constitute the exterior of the Gentleman, 
joined to a courage, which most call daring valour; but which 
truth must pronounce to be ferocity; and that, in the opinion of 
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some, constitutes no part of courage.—His fame, as a Gentleman of 
Spirit—a character not to be trifled with, has gone abroad in the 
world.—The numbers that have fallen victims to his potent arm, 
have served only to encrease his insolence, swell his brutality into 
triumph—and awe society, in its most vital points of defence. 
Does Sir Hercules take improper freedoms with connubial virtue ? 
—Does he wound the delicate ear of virgin purity with the licen- 
tious whisper?—The divine susceptibilities of the female mind, 
where, enthroned by Heaven, and embosomed in innucence, they re- 
side, take the alarm—they ¢an only personally repel, and privately 
weep over the brutal indignity; to complain of the insult would 
put in unequal contest (such is the representation which all that is 
divine in woman makes to her terrified feelings) lives dear to her- - 
self and the world : Thus is the most powerful safeguard of woman, 
manly courage, perverted to an instrument of torture to her ago- 
nized heart, and perhaps (for the duellist is more frequently the 
seducer, than the avenger of the crime) into the instrument of 
her final ruin. Nor is this, however horrible, the extent of the 
evil; numbers of thoughtless young men, caught more with the re- 
putation of courage than with the thing itself, copy his example. 
He instigates them to personal combat, on the most trivial misun- 
derstandings, as trials of courage ; by way of training them to feats 
of valour ! And the peace of society is disturbed in every direc- 
tion. To accommodate a difference, to apologize for a hasty expres- 
sion (that brightest characteristic of the brave man) is pronounced 
by Sir Hercules scarcely more than a single remove from fighting 
shy.—No !—once call out your man—and one must fall !—Old 
Doily’s “ slugs and a saw-pit,” afford a true, though vulgar, exposi- 











tion of the system of modern honour.—It is high time that some- 
thing should be done with regard to these PROFESSED DUEL- 
LISTS, I am against the entire abolition of the personal ap- 
peal on some occasions. But until a patridtic individual shall arise, 
and DARE NOT TO FIGHT, but publicly expose the first Sir 
Hercules who calls him out, the evil will encrease, the deliberations 
of the senate be controlled by the muzzle of the pistol 





the 
sacred circle of royalty itself be broken in upon—and sacrilegious 
defiance be hurled by mortal temerity against the holy altar of God. 

1 de not know that the proposal which I now submit to the 
public, and with which I shall conclude this paper, has ever be- 
fore been started. It would well become the consideration of the 
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gentlemen of the army (and they are unquestionably the mdst com- 
petent judges of the matter) to fix some limitation to the number 
of duels which a gentleman shall, by the law of ‘honour, be allowed 
to fight---all beyond that to be solemnly declared out of the pale. 
The individual who broke through such a regulation would, if 
brought before a court of justice, be deprived of that powerful 
apology for his conduct, which all the laws of the land have never 
been able to eradicate from the minds of the bench and the jury. 
He would be delivered over to the unmixed operation of justice. 
A provision of mercy for hard cases would still operate in our 
courts; and I think that I do not assert too much, when I de- 
clare it as my opinion, that the regulation would go very far to 
the abolition of that living nuisance in society, the PROFESSED 
DUELLIST. 

T. 


The Hermaphrodite. 
No. Ill. 


SINCE our last number appeared, we have been favoured with se- 
veral communications from anonymous correspondents ; but some 
of them are so much out of our line, that we have been obliged 
to decline the insertion of them; for though it may be imagined, 
from our name, that we are neither One Thing or the Other, yet 
we feel it a duty which we owe our readers, to offer to their con- 
sideration, such Things only as may contribute to their amusement. 
We have been favoured lately with the following account of a cu- 
rious conversation, which we think not unworthy a place in our 
miscellany : 





To the HERMAPHRODITE. 


STEPPING the other night, by pure accident, into the Temple of 
Apollo, in Crow-street, my attention was arrested by two Geniuses, 
who sat in a corner of the saloon; they were deeply engaged in 
conversation, or rather argument, and I soon found the subject was 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD: Each professed himself a perfect 
connoisseur ; and each, in tun, seemed to speak with great confidence 
of himself. After paying some litjle attention, I found one was an 
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honest tar, and the other an under-strapper of one of the theatres, 
The conversation went on ** As for the matter of that,” cried 
the sailor, ‘‘ I believes as how I knows as much of life as any lubber 
on shore. Why, an't life like a trip to sea, and an't a man just 
for all the world like a ship; an’t we launched into the world, 
and an't the doctor the master attendant, as you may say; and 
then larning, what is it but so much ballast. When the masts 
are in, and the rigging’s overhead, and the sails bent, don’t we get 
ready for sea, without knowing whether we should cast to port or 
starboard. All hands up anchor a-hoy! Fresh breezes and fair, away 
we go before the wind eleven knots an hour: to be sure, not 
knowing how to steer, we yaw about now and then, steady as you 
go now! Port a little! Starboard. Then an’t we fond of spreading 
too much canvas, Stand by the top-gallant haulyards and jib-sheet, 
ruh! let go. What of that ; we'll carry sail till all's blue again ; 
hand the top-gallant sails, my boys; now the wind comes right 
a-head and a rough sea; come, my hearts, never mind, ‘tis only 
working to windward a little; tack and half tack; helm’s a-lee ; 
fore-sheet, fore-top, bow-line, jib, and stay-sail sheets let go; to 
be sure, sometimes we miss stays, and then away we go to lee- 
ward, like a bag of sand against tide; or mayhap we may work 
well up, weather the point of distress, and get into smooth water. 
Many hard gales we must encounter ; but if we know how to hand, 
reef, and steer, we needn't care a jeffy about the matter. The 
chief thing, you see, is to keep the vessel in trim, that she mayn't 
be too crank and upset, or carry too much ballast, and turn out 
a heavy sailer; then we should know how to take in a reef 
when occasion requires it, and even lay-to under a balanced mizen. 
What's the rudder but truth? and reasgn’s the compass ; and hap- 
py'’s the honest tar who knows the true course to happiness, and 
lays as near it as he can. To be sure, there will always be.a little 
variation and lee-way. For my part, I don’t see any great diffe- 
rence between your sea-matters and land-matters. Who has not been 
a-ground in his life-time ? Who is it that hasn't mistook the chan- 
nel? and how many have got into the straits of poverty, and cou’dn't 
warp out? There was poor Jack Stunsail working off a lee shore 
all his days, and at last got land-locked in a spunging-house, 
where he went all to pieces; but you see as how he didn't know 
the soundings, and the rocks were close under his lee before he saw the 
breakers ; so you know that was for want of a good look-out.”— 
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I don’t know how long the honest seaman would have continued 
his strain of metaphor, if the scene-shifter hadn't interrupted him. 
* I'll allow,” cried he, “ all you say to be just; but the great 
Shakspeare”—‘* I can't say I know him,” returned the sailor; ‘but 
I'll venture to lay a dollar he don’t tell me the main sheet from the 
fore-top bow line.” “ Aye,” cried the stroller, “ if you was but 
to hear his description of a sailor's sleeping at the tip-top of the 
mast in a storm, you'd be delighted.” ‘“ Sleeping where!" (cried 
the sailor, starting up.) “ I'll repeat the lines, with your permis- 
sion,’ returned the scene-shifter; which he did, with a degree of 
theatrical effect of voice and action, that shewed he had occasionally 
filled higher parts than his modesty had presumed to mention. 


** Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds ; 

Who take the ruffian biliows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
In deafening clamours on the slippery shrouds, 
That with the hurly death itself awakes.” 


** It may be all very fine,” cried the sailor, opening his eyes and 
mouth as wide as he could; ‘ but I can’t say I understand a syllable 
of the lingo. As for sleeping on the top, of the mast, I 
can't say I should much like it, though I have laid my head many 
a watch upon a wet swab on the forecastle, and slept like a por- 
poise. But I suppose he meant the fore-top, of which I have been 
Captain many a time.” “ Well,” cried the scene-shifter, “‘ let's 
return to our argument. I was only going to remark, that Shak- 
speare said, that “ all the world was a stage, and all the men and 
women in it merely players ;” for the truth of which I will vouch: 
for I leave you to judge, Mr. Binnacle, whether, having filled the 
different situations of call-boy, property-man, scene-painter, scene- 
shifter, candle-snuffer, et cetera, et cetera, I ought not to know a 
good deal of the machinery of life, enough at least to convince me 
that the world is nothing but a grand pantomime, or a farce at 
best, where every one has a trial part, and but few get a good 
engagement, though all aim at being in the front of the stage, 
and understudy each other, to come into their places when occasion 
offers. Malice, envy, and detraction, are always at the wings, and 
many side-speeches are made without the help of the prompter. 
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Your great statesmen, don’t they understand stage trick as well as 
we do, though, to be sure, they are out sometimes as to the effect ? 
and an't there always plenty ready to do all sorts of business, to 
get in with the manager? There, too, a great deal is done behind 
the curtain, and pieces got up, at great expence, to amuse the 
public. Who would succeed in the world, if they didn’t dress for 
the part they are to act? and what would merit avail, without 
scenery and decorations ? How many gags do your tradesmen publish 
in their bills, to bring full houses? and what is not done in all 
situations, to get the approbation of the public.” ‘‘ Mayhap,” cried P 
the sailor, ‘all this may be very true, but plain-sailing’s best, after 
all. .You see your knowledge of life is nothing but to curry favour 
with the officers, and to turn honesty and merit before the mast. 
Now, give me the knowledge that teaches a man the right course, 
as our chaplain says, who is a devilish good fellow for a parson, to 
be sure; but come, the grog’s out; here, landlord.”—I took this 
opportunity to retire, impressed with the most lively ideas of the 
honest seaman’s just and proper notions of life, and convinced, 
that entire ignorance, as to this great article of human happiness, is 
rarely found in any situation of life. 
I shall, from time to time, communicate my observations on ° 

human life, through the medium of your numbers, and hope the 
youthful reader may derive entertainment, and improve in KNOW- 


LEDGE OF THE WORLD. 
Z 


For the HERMAPHRODITE. 





Rules for the Enjoyment of Dinner. 
By an Aldermanic Epicure. 


To Brother DAVID DUPLEX. 


LADIES, who every where else form the charm of society, are 
misplaced at an epicure’s dinner, where the attention must not be 
divided, but is wholly concentrated on the table, and not on what 
surrounds it. Also on these important occasions the most silly goose 
is a personage of more consequence than the most amiable woman. 
But when the bottle is removed, the fair sex resume their rights 
with renovated power. 
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The visit of digestion is a sacred duty which all men who under- 
stand good living, and who have not lost their appetite for another 
occasion, will never omit. The length of their visit, in some coun- 
tries, is regulated according to the degree of excellence of the meal 
in question. I have heard of some that have lasted for three hours ; 
but many amphitryons would willingly dispense With such marks of 
gratitude. 

Servants should be very careful never to remove a course with- 
out having been ordered by their master ; and he should never give 
this order until the guests have formally rejected every dish. 

There exists in Paris a rule, which is made use of in many fami- 
lies, namely, that those who accept an invitation to dinner, and do 
not come, are fined five hundred francs; and if the excuse be 
sent eight-and-forty hours previous to the appointment, the fine is 
reduced to three hundred. 

This rule may appear frivolous, or too severe, to many, people ; 
but if we take tlie trouble of reflecting for a moment, we shall 
find that the absence of one guest, who was anxiously expected, and 
for which the company had been suited, and the dishes combined, 
often paralizes a whole party. Young men, in particular, should 
pay great attention to this truth; as there are many who think 
themselves disengaged from an invitation, by sending a note a few 
hours previous to the time appointed. But this is a gross and 
fatal error, into which no real epicure will ever fall. 

A general invitation, without fixing any time, is an unmeaning 
politeness ; and many would find themselves much duped, if they 
were taken at their word. The only invitations fit to be accepted 
are those when the day is mentioned; and even it is better that it 
sliould be given in writing. This observation is very important, 
especially to those who are lately arrived from the country, as it 
has been the cause of many a squire meeting with a cool recep- 
tion, and a bad dinner. Those who arrive in Dublin, for the first 
time, should be very cautious with respect to invitations. 

Dinner being to an epicure the most important action of the 
day,. he cannot possibly pay too scrupulous an attention to every 
thing which relates to it. 

In houses where there are not many servants kept, it is almost 
as uncivil to arrive too early as.too late, where the lady, perhaps, 
is not yet prepared to receive her guests. 
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Late dinners are most comfortable and convenient, as the hurry of 
business being over, the whole mind may be concentrated on the 
plate, our reflections need not wander for a moment from what we 


are eating, and afterwards we may quietly retire to repose. 
M. 





Conclusion of the ‘Prospectus of an entertaining and 
instructive Work, prepared for this Miscellany. 


(Continued from Page 147.) 
To which is added, a Specimen of the Work itself. 


EVERY subject, however trivial it may be deemed in the estima- 
tion of others, necessarily assumes an air of importance in the 
judgment of the writer, who has contemplated it with attention — 
I dare assert, that, from the sententious precepts, and pithy maxims, 
of the heathens, a system of morals might be compiled, that would 
do honour even to the doctrines of Christianity. 

In collecting the apophthegms which I shall hereafter lay before 
my reader, I have derived much less assistance from the compilations. 
of my predecessors, than may be generally supposed. Much interest- 
ing matter may undoubtedly be extracted from the writings of 
Erasmus ; but many of the sayings which he has registered have, 
by reason of the diversity and revolution of manners, long since 
jost their point to the comprehension of a modern reader: and 
many more, which that able writer has indiscriminately transeribed 
from the writings of Plutarch, and other ‘ comically sad’ wags of 
antiquity, I strongly suspect, never possessed any attic salt what- 
soever.—In old times, as well as at the present day, the elevated 
rank of a wit has universally added an imaginary and ephemeral 
value to his jest : and the sober sycophants of antiquity, it appears, 
understood the art, and appreciated the advantages, of laughing, 
with counterfeited glee, at the insipid joke of a great man, as 
well as any of our most accomplished modern courtiers. 

Some few of the pleasantries, with which I indulge a hope of 
hereafter entertaining the classical reader, I have taken upon the 
authority of a compiler of an extremely rare collection of Greek 
and Latin apophthegms, which was published so long ago as the 
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year 1550, by that celebrated and learned printer, Henry Stephens, 
the younger. ; 

There are many persons, it may be observed, who are fully per- 
suaded, that to have been born eighteen centuries ago, is equivalent 
to being a philosopher; and it is an equally gross and common 
error to suppose, that all the writings which have come down to 
us from antiquity, are works either of merit or authority. Accident, 
which has perpetuated many a worthless composition, has buried in } 
oblivion every fragment of literary productions of the highest re- ] 
putation. To have rummaged over all the antiquated and obsolete 
trumpery, from whence some trivial contributions might be gleaned, 
to encrease my collection, might perhaps display extraordinary 
diligence, and extensive reading ; but surely would betray a despi- 
cable misapplication of time and understanding ; nor is it by any 
means my intention to transcribe indiscriminately every melancholy 
witticism, or vapid repartee, which the authors of antiquity have 
deemed worthy of remembrance. I shall register such only, as have 
borne the test of time ; and as being applicable to the daily occur- 
rences of human life, will be understood by all men, and relished 
in all ages.—A valuable and pertinent precept of our epic poets 
presents itself to my recollection— 


—* Not to know at large of things remote 

From use, obscure and subtle, (ubtile) but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime of wisdom.’ 


In relating some anecdotes, for the authenticity of which I may 
not go myself to the fountain-head ; or chance directly to hit upon 
or call to mind the name of an original author who records them ; 
I pledge myself to my reader, to rely, in such instances, only upon 
the testimony of writers of unquestionable learning and accuracy. I 


. shall be reduced to this expedient, in some instances, more from 


necessity than indolence; because, I apprehend, that I shall some- 
times be unable to procure in the public libraries to which I 
have access, a sufficient dominion over several scarce books, from 
which alone I can extract original matter ; but, in truth, I conceive, 
that Erasmus, Bacon, Stanley, Fenelon, Rollin, or Barthelemy, are 
at least as good authority for any particular fact having been 
related by the authors they cite, as many of the original authors 
themselves are of the truth of the anecdotes which they record. 
2E 
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—I have further to observe, that when I meet with any English 
translator, who by a more fortunate conception of his author, has given 
a sentiment a degree of interest or point, which, in reading an 
original work, I may have overlooked or misconceived, I shall, in 
such instances, adopt the version of my predecessor as far as it may 
suit my design.—For the purpose of accommodating the pithy sayings 
of the ancients to the gust of the present age, I shall frequently 
be under the necessity of taking much licence and latitude in my 
translations ; but in no instance whatsoever, shall a modern fiction 
be imposed upon my reader. 5 

It may be necessary to apprize the historian, that the authors of 
antiquity frequently attribute the same sentiment to different persons. 
This diversity of narration, in writers of different ages, may be 
easily. reconciled.—Pointed axioms and acute sayings, says Dr. Johnson, 
fly loose about the world ; and are assigned successively to those 
whom it may be the fashion to celebrate. Though the rank or the 
character of a speaker, may add an imaginary dignity to a senti- 
ment, it is, in my judgment, a matter of little moment, by whom 
a valuable maxim has been delivered, provided that posterity has 
the benefit of its moral or its humour. _I shall study to render some of 
the future numbers of this Miscellany an improving, as well as an 
agreeable publication, in the hands of the student, who is employed 
in the study of ancient history; by - bringing historic anecdotes to 
his recollection, which but for such a remembrancer, would proba- 
bly remain effaced from it for ever. I fancy indeed, that the 
scholar himself, who is already familiar with the history and biogra- 
phy of the ancients, upon glancing his eye over my pages, will 
find many facts recalled to his memory, which he had long since 
forgotten ; at the same time, that the association of ideas will re- 
vive in his recollection a variety of dependant events, which are 
linked to each other by an historical connection. Should the man 
of letters recognize any details which are insipidly familiar to him, 
let me remind him, that the course of reading of different persons 
materially varies ; that persons possessing his information, form but 
a very small portion of the ordinary class of readers; that there 
must have been a period of his own life, in which every anecdote 
which I shall advert to, was novel and interesting to him; for, 
that he who may now be a scholar must first have been a student ; 
but especially let me apprize him, that the taste of the many, 
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and not of the few, must be consulted, in selecting matter for a 
miscellaneous Publication. 

To those readers who have received a learned education, and who 
still retain a-relish for the ancient classics, I presume to entertain a 
hope, that many of the precepts and pleasantries which | shall register, 
will be found interesting ; to me who have already compiled a very 
considerable number of them, they have been productive of much rational 
entertainment, by leading me occasionally to a course of reading, which 
is congenial to my own inclination; and I might add, that while regis- 
tering the memorable sentiments of some of the philosophers of antiquity, 
I have almost imagined myself in their presence, and fancied that I was 
conversing with the sages of Greece, as I traversed the walks of the 

Lyceum or the Academy, 

For the purpose of enabling the reader to refer expeditiously to any 
particular sentiment, I shall preserve a certain alphabetical series, 
without adopting a strict lexicographical arrangement. I propose to 
register each apophthegm under the first letter of the name of the person 
who delivers it; but still only in such fortuitous order in all other 
resperts, as in the course of my reading they have chanced to present 
themselves to me. This disposition, I apprehend, while it tends in 
some degree to conceal that tiresome uniformity, to which a compilation 
like that which I have undertaken, is inevitably liable, will at the 
same time, afford a reasonable prospect to the purchasers of the 
Hipernia MaGazine, of a uniform interest being preserved by the 
writer of this article through the course of his future compilation. 

During the prosecution of my design, I trust that my readers will 
reflect, that scarcely any two judgments could be found to coincide 
precisely, upon the merits of such a variety of distinct subjects, as neces- 
sarily fall within the scope of my undertaking. The same maxims of 
wisdom, and the same flashes of wit, will not unfrequently be found to 
leave far different impressions upon the minds of individuals, according 
to the peculiar prevalence of their phlegm or their fancy. 

If either through ignorance or inadvertance, I shall be found here- 
after to have omitted any memorable sayings. of the ancient Statesmen 
or Philosophers, which might deserve to be registered in my compilation, 
I may, perhaps, not inappositely apologize for myself, in a concise 
sentiment which Pope seems to have adopted from Quintilian ; 


** Not to know some trifles is a praise.” 



































APOPHTHEGMS, AND MEMORARLE SAYINGS 
OF 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of Poutarcu, Diocenes Laertivs, VALERIUS Maximus, 
Srosaus, &c. &c. &e. and freely translated into English. 


°O WHICH 18 PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 


, * In his, velut in cerlissimo speculo, representatur animus singulorum.”—ERASNUS. 


A. 


ARISTOTLE was asked, by what criterion we should judge of the 
merit of a book ?}—‘‘ When the author,” replied the critic, “has said 


every thing that he ought; nothing but what he ought; and says what 
he does say as he ought.” 


Whilst Anriconvus was prosecuting a war in Asia, a certain author 
presented him with a treatise upon justice. ‘‘ What a fool must this 
fellow be,” said Antigonus, “‘ to praté to me about justice, while I'm 
engaged in a war !” 

ANTISTHENES, in a public assembly, gravely advised the Athenians 
to yoke their Asses to the plough. A by-stander obsérved, that these 
animals were unfit for that use, as they had never been trained to it.— 
“* What signifies that,” said Antisthenes; ‘ sure our ministers seldom 
learn the art of politics, till they are appointed by us ; and yet, you see 
they assume to be statesmen, nevertheless.” 


Acesitaus was pressed by one of his friends to go hear a mimic per- 
form, who could imitate the notes of the nightingale. ‘‘ Sir,” said 
Agesilaus, “ 1 have heard the nightingale herself.” 

An old man complained to King Acis, of the increasing degeneracy of 
the times. ‘ Your remark, my good friend, is so very just,” said the 
King, “‘ that I remember, when I was a boy, I heard my father say, that 
when he was a boy, he heard my grandfather make the same complaint.” 
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Thrasyllus the cynic begged a groat from ALexanpeR.—‘ That sum,” 
said the Prince, “ is too little for a King to give." Then, give me a 
talent,” said the philosopher." That sum," said the Prince, “ is too 
much for a Cynic to receive.” 

AcesiLavus, upon a certain occasion, consulted the’oracle of Jupiter, 
and received a favourable answer. The Ephori desired him to consult 
the oracle of Apollo upon the same subject. Agesilaus accordingly went 
to Delphos, and only asked the god, if he was of the same opinion with 
his father ? 


ArIsTOTLe said to a logician, who undertook to demonstrate a self- 
evident proposition, ‘‘ Why, my good friend, need you take the trouble 
of lighting a candle to discover the sun ?” 


ALEXANDER seeing at Miletum several statues of wrestlers, who had 
conquered at the Olympic games ;—“‘ Where/” said he to a by-stander, 
** were all those lusty-looking fellows, when the barbarians were ran- 
sacking your city ? 

Arcuipemus heard a man very lavish in his praise of a musician.— 
“* Hark you, Sir,” said he ; ‘‘ what commendation might not a worthy 
man expect from you, when you so profusely extol a fiddler!” 


Dionysius asked Anistirpus what brought him to court ?—‘‘ To give 
what I have,” said the philosopher, “and to get what I have not.— 
When | want wisdom, I go to Socrates; when I want money, I come 
to you.” 


Some of the soldiers of Anticonus were abusing him one night, 
where there was but a slight curtain or hanging between them and him. 
Antigonus overheard their discourse, and putting it gently aside, “ My 
honest fellows,” said the Prince, ‘ stand a little further off, or else the 
King will hear you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Descriptive Sketches, 
Taken during an Excursion to the Counties of MEATH and CAVAN. 
Selected from an original Correspondence. 


LETTER I. 
My pear FRrigenp, June, 1809. 


AT your departure for London, you laid an injunction on me to write 
to you often, and transmit any interesting event that might occur. But 
however willing I might be to gratify you, neither your request, nor 
my own promise, nor the sprightly account of your journey, could have 
extracted any thing from me worth relating, had not chance, or good 
fortune, or whatever else you will please to call it, came to my assist- 
ance, and enabled me to reply in kind to your entertaining narrative. 
On this occasion, indeed, I may parody the language of Douglas, by 
saying, 

I oft’ had read of travels, and 1 long’d 

To follow on the road some trav'ling lord ; 

And Heav'n soon granted what my sire deny’d ;—— 
that is, in other words, I have become a traveller myself. But you 
shall hear not only an account of my rambles, but also the motives which 
induced me to undertake them. 

A Lady from the county of Meath had been, for some time, on a visit 
to our family; and as the friends who accompanied her to town had 
proceeded to the south of Ireland, at her departure (there being abun- 
dance of room in her carriage) she gave me an invitation to the country, 
and indeed made a request that I would escort her on the road. Common 
politeness, of itself, would have obliged me to comply with this friendly 
invitation ; but I had another motive, which was, an invitation, twelve 
months past, to visit some friends in the county of Cavan, to which, 
when at my fellow-traveller’s house, I would be nearly half way, and 
might, according to'the vulgar adage, ‘ kill two birds with one stone.” 
Resides, I had a great desire to view that part of the country ; and as it 
is easy to persuade people to do that to which they are already half 
inclined, by five o'clock next morning (Sunday) I was ready to take 
the road. At six we commenced our journey, which lay through the 
Park: the morning was uncommonly fine, and the fragrant breezes, 

impregnated with exhalations from the surrounding blossoms, gave an 
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additional zest to the beauties of this exhilirating prospect. As there is 
a natural sympathy between the view of such scenery, and the poetical 
description of them, they recalled to my mind Milton's exquisite picture 
of a morning's excursion, which, though I have often read with pleasure, 
I must confess I never discovered half its beauties until now, that I felt 
his beautiful simile realized in myself— 

——** Who, long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 

Forth issuing, on a summer's morn, to breathe, 

Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight ; 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 


By seven o'clock, after crossing the royal canal, we reached Castle- 
knock. Antiquarians derive the name of this village from some Danish 
forts or castles, the remains of which are still to be seen; except these, 
there is nothing worth noticing here but the church, which has been 
lately rebuilt, and is a very neat and elegant structure. From thence 
to Dunshaughlin the country is very flat and unpicturesque. The only 
object to arrest the eye, on this part of the road, is the village of Dun- 
boyne, nine miles from town, which is distinguished by its ancient 
steeple, about half a mile to the left of the road. At Dunshaughlin we 
breakfasted, and changed horses: three miles beyond it is the hill of 
Tarah, a place rendered venerable by the ideas of ancient grandeur it 
recalls, and which may justly be termed the classic ground of Irish 
history. Here, in the centre of the kingdom, the seat of National 
government was established, and the residence of the Irish monarch 
naturally attracted whatever of learning or the arts existed among our 
ancestors, or accorded with their simple manners. Here too, on 
important occasions, theStates and Provincial Chieftains used to assemble 
from all parts of the country; but their insubordination, and inde- 
pendence of each other, and even of the sovereign Monarch, proves, 
notwithstanding all that has been advanced to the contrary, that civili- 
zation was then only in its infancy. Whatever might have been its 
former state ; whether their buildings were composed of stone, of wood, 
or merely tents made of wattles, as some historians pretend, this much 
is certain, that all its ancient splendor has disappeared, save a ruined 
castle on the summit of the hill, and the remains of an ancient abbey or 
church on the neighbouring hill of Skreene, 
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As we approached Navan, the country assumed a more picturesque 
aspect; and the river Boyne, whose banks are embellished with many 
elegant mansions, gives a pleasing variety to the scene, as it meanders 
through the country. Among these seats, the Earl of Ludlow’s presents 
a dismal prospect. The building falling to decay; the lofty groves, 
with which, it seems, the demesne was formerly decorated, almost 
completely denuded of timber ; and the solemn silence that appears to 
reign, clearly indicate the non-residence of its owner.———At Kileairne, 
extensive mills have been erected, and a very handsome stone bridge. 
Near Navan there is a cut of a canal from Drogheda, which is intended 
to be carried to Trim; but at present the work appears to be disconti- 
nued: it has already been of great service to the trade of Navan ; and 
when finished, will, no doubt, add much to the value of land in this 
thriving neighbourhood. A little on one side of Navan, the Blackwater 
falls into the Boyne; and their united currents, after irrigating the 
country for about fourteen miles, empties itself into the sea at Drogheda. 
We arrived at the place of our destination, near Ardbraccan, time 
enough for dinner; and I need not tell you I did it ample justice. Here 
I had the pleasure of meeting my friend A——, with whom, after dinner, 
I strolled out, to see the beauties of the country. We had not gone far, 
before our ears were saluted with some of the most harmonious distant 
sounds that can be imagined, which, after a sonorous swell, were broken 
into a pleasing melody, by the rustling trees through which it passed, 
and died away most musically. We were a good deal puzzled to think 
what it could be, till, on its nearer approach, we found it was a child’s 
funeral, with the Irish cry in all its perfection. The enchantment, how- 
ever, was then at an end; and when acquainted with the source from 
whence it originated, we did not fail to attribute much of the harmony 
to the distance. It was attended by about two hundred of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry of both sexes, whose healthy and comfortable appear- 
ance denoted nothing of that misery and wretchedness so often imputed 
to our peasantry. How far their appearance may be accounted for, by 
supposing a greater share of industry in the people, and a superior 
fertility in the soil; ; or whether it may arise (which is not unlikely) 
from a greater number of resident landlords in this district, would be an 
inquiry not unworthy those profound calculators, who can duly estimate 
the comparative value between land occupied by pasturage or devoted to 
tillage—between the great advantages to be derived from the fattening 
of cattle, rather than stimulating the industry, and consequently 
increasing the comforts and happiness, of the labouring poor ——But 
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whither have my speculations induced me to ramble to? It is time to 
return to supper, and retire to rest, after the fatigue of my journey. 
The next morning I rose by times, and proceeded to view the domains 
ef the Bishop, which are well inclosed, and in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. The palace, which was built by Bishop Maxwell, about the year 
1780, is a superb structure, and reflects credit on the artist employed in 
its execution. It is principally built with a kind of granite, called Ard- 
braccan stone, from the neighbouring quarries. The church is a neat 
building, of the same materials, pebble-dashed, and was re-built about 
the same period as the palace. Ardbraccan, in former times, was 
a place of some consequence, giving name to the see of a Bishop, and 
the seat of a monastic foundation. Bishop Maule, who held the see 
about seventy years ago, was the founder of its modern prosperity. He 
established here a colony of English settlers, at a time when the industry 
of the natives stood much jn need of the example afforded by the 
strangers, and divided the lands into small farms, which, notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of the leases, were rapidly improving. The late 
Bishop, however, in his rage for improvements of another sort, deprived 
their descendants of their farms, for the purpose of converting them 
into pasturage and pleasure grounds, and dispersed their unfortunate 
inmates. The consequence was such as might be expected ; and Ard- 
braccan, which, *even 30 years ago, was a flourishing village, is now 
entirely gone to decay, not having above half a dozen habitable cottages 
left !—Alas ! my-friend, that such characters should possess the means 
of gratifying their lordly ambition, and exerting their destructive 
influence, at the expence of the human race, while you and I, and 
hundreds of honest fellows beside, have scarcely wherewithal to defray 
our expences in our journey through life. But perhaps all may be for 
the best; and who can tell, if we were in their situations, but our 
conduct might be every whit as foolish, as whimsical, and unjust. 
Being within a few minutes walk of the Charter-school, I paid it a 
visit. I was never very partial to these institutions ; and so much has 
latterly been said in public on the subject, I must confess I entered the 
house with many prejudices against them. An inspection of its economy, 
however, convinced me that these prejudices were groundless, and that 
to dissipate them, it is only necessary to visit the seminary of Ardbraccan. 
There are 60 boys on the establishment, who have been rescued from 
idleness, poverty, and vice, with their consequent evils, and are here 
trained up, under a very active and intelligent master, in a way to 
render them useful and virtuous members of society. ‘The incorporated 
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Society have also established an extensive cotton factory, under the 
inspection of the master, where twelve looms are constantly em- 
ployed on the premises, and many other industrious artizans in the 
neighbourhood. 

The manufacture of cords and velveteens have already been brought 
to a high degree of perfection, which, if the finishing was equal, 
would, for fineness and durability of texture, rival English fabric. 

Within half a mile of the school stands the parsonage house, the 
residence of a very worthy, though eccentric character, who is also 
dean of Emly. This gentleman is really an original. ‘Though far 
advanced in years, he enjoys the best state of health, undisturbed 
by the cares of domestic life. In this state of seclusion from the 
world, he performs every necessary office for himself, attended only 
by a solitary domestic, who is never suffered to enter the sanctorum 
of his master’s apartment. Every kind of visitors are excluded, and 
his only amusement consists in walking through his grounds, and 
visiting those parts which were originally planted by himself — a 
duty he daily fulfils, in spite of wind or weather. Near the house 
there is a pond, in which he occasionally bathes, on a kind of raft, 
of his own construction, which he has named “ the Glory of Mount 
Pleasant.” He occasionally takes a naval excursion on the wat'ry ele- 
ment. With all these oddities, he is greatly respecyed by his pa- 
rishioners, whom, in the article of tythes, he never distresses or 
quarrels with, and the poor in his neighbourhood are the constant 
objects of his bounty. To-morrow I intend to visit Trim; but as I 
have already tired you, I will bid you farewell till the next op- 
portunity. 

Your's, &c. 





Letter to a Friend, 


In Answer to one, giving the Writer, an Account of a Gentleman's being 
suddenly seized with Madness. 


YOU say, my dear Louisa, “ you are certain I shall pity Leontine.”— 
I do so; I pity the whole race of mankind. You tell me, Leontine is 
considered incurable. So much the better. Would our follies were so 
too; we should then never be sensible of them. Are we not all maniacs ? 
Is not life a mere frenzy throughout? What are all our fancied feli- 
cities—our sanguine hopes of happiness, but mad enthusiasm all. 
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Rynaldo, reduced by unforeseen, unmerited events, from golden 
affluence to the lowest ebb of poverty and distress, hastens to seek 
Horatio, the friend of his youth, and partaker of his prosperity ; relates, 
with dignified yet modest air, his misfortunes, and hints his hopes— 
receives warm promises of protection and assistance—quits the presence 
of his friend, with a heart bursting with love and gratitude—runs about, 
passing the most extravagant encomiums upon the disinterested Horatio, 
and, in the frenzy of feeling, spends his last shilling on the man who 
will pledge him to the health, the everlasting happiness, of his generous 
friend and benefactor.——Alas ! what fever can be more destructive ?— 
Behold this wretch, somewhat tranquilized by an hour's repose—see him 
again preparing to visit his wealthy friend, not unaccompanied by those 
blushing timidities, and restless doubts, so obtrusive and discouraging 
on such occasions.—With trembling hand and palpitating heart he an- 
nounces his arrival ;—when, to his unspeakable surprise, mortification, 





Almost annihi- 





and disappointment, he finds Horatio has left town! 
lated by the intelligence, he yet ventures to look up; when a menial 
presents a letter, couched nearly in the following terms ; 

*« Sir, I have duly considered and inquired of your situation, and am 
sorry to say I take your misfortunes to be the result of imprudence.— 
However, when I see your ‘uncle, I will take care to mention you in as 
favourable a light as I can, consistent with that truth, never to be lost 
sight of by a man of honour; in the mean time, would advise you to 
seek some laudable method of supporting yourself by honest industry, as 
J am sure you possess too much spirit, to be a burden to your friends. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


« Your faithful, humble servant, 


* Horatio.” 


Shall I—no ! I will not attempt to paint the effect of those lines—it 
was deep—deadly. What a chill to warm hopes! Stung to the quick, 
and now grown desperate by conflicting passions, the miserable Rynaldo 
becomes infamous, and in a short time pays the debt of nature; not 
surrounded by physicians and nurses, but amidst the rude acclamations 
of an insulting multitude, vainly imploring Heaven for a deprivation of 
that sense of misery you so much regret the loss of in Leontine. * * * 

The gentle Laura, won by the seeming amiableness of Arcasto’s man- 
ners and attentions, becomes a willing captive to love's all-conquering 
power. Full of the dear idea of her enslaver, she hears, she sees, she 
knows nothing, but Arcasto ;—~his adored resemblance accompanies her 
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to her slumbers ; engrosses all her dreams ; and is the first object of her 
morning meditations. Guileless herself, hence nought suspecting guile, 
she becomes a willing dupe to a wretch she thought all perfection.— 
Ruined—forsaken—the lovely, wretched girl feels she is undone—— 
Alas! unhappy Laura! surely the maniac’s fate is heaven, compared to 
thine ; who, when the frenzy of disease quits him, is insensible of the 
malady with which he has been afflicted,, and in general is soon laid in 
the peaceful mansion of his ancestors, unconscious of his inconsistencies, 
and commiserated by all. Whereas the frenzy of reason, if I may be 
allowed the expression, no sooner subsides, than memory paints all our 
extravagances, all our follies, in the most disgusting colours : nor can 
we find one plausible palliative for our conduct, or one living creature 
generous enough to bestow even pity on our sorrows !~ Time alone can 
blunt the edge of our afflictions. With the apathy of old age they wholly 
subside ;—but ah! how short the calm! The soul, still restless, points 
after new disquietudes; tired and disgusted with a world, that no 
Jon;zer holds out any allurements, we impatiently desire to try another, 
and die in the frenzy of expectation. 


C. B. 





Modern Philosophy. 


“© OUR earth,” says Hillario, ‘‘ was once a part of the sun, a molten 
mass, when. large comet brushing too near that luminary, dashed off a 
considerable portion, which flew till the natural motion formed into a 
spheriod, and it began to cool. The atmosphere round it formed the 
ocean, and the friction of this vast body of waters upon the score and 
cinders, which composed the great skeleton of the world, formed the 
sands of the sea, which subsided into large beds, rising by degrees to the 
surface, where the action of the sun hardened the superfices. The heat 
of this tuminary upon the putrid particles of the sea generated shell-fish, 
which are evidently most allied to stone of any animal we know. These 
possessed the whole of the ocean for some thousand ages, and being, by 
the gravitation of the earth, thrown into large chains of beds, in the 
progress of time decaying and cementing together with the olaginous 
substance they contained, the shells became stones, forming mountains. 
Thus we always find shells in every body of rock, and on the highest 
mountains. Every great change produced a revolution, and from the 
soft slime of shelly mountains, vegetables were produced. This new 
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form of matter decaying and fermenting, animals, such as lions, tygers, 
bulls, and monkeys, were produced. The latter was man in his original 
state. It was some thousand years before he learnt to walk upon his 
hind legs, some thousand more before he pulled off his shaggy coating ; 
but it is not material for me to trace him in every improvement, till he 
acquired a full face from the effects of a change of climate, and learnt 
the articulation of sounds: by imitating the babbling of a brook, for he 
is to this day a creature imitating every other animal; and nothing is 
more clear than that he was originally an ouran-outang.” 





Theatrical Retrospect. 





Theatrical Retrospect. 


Aprit 2.—Free Knights, or The Edict of Charlemagne—Budget of 
Blunders. 

As the taste of the public now stands, there are few subjects 
more powerfully adapted to the stage than that secret association 
which was once the terror of Germany, under the appellation of 
The Free Knights. Terror and mystery abound in every direction, 
Bound by a solemn oath, admitted by an horrible inauguration ; 
gpreading, secret and unknown, their influence through every rank 
of society, no one was safe who offended them, nor could all the 
power of the state rescue from their grasp the victim whom they 
devoted to destruction. Such a subject in the hands of a skilful 
dramatist, was, at least, capable of producing’ much effect, perhaps 
some fine writing. But in both points Mr Reynolds has com- 
pletely failed ; all of the former is ascribable to the scene-painter ; 
and as for the latter, if it is at all to be found, it remains as 
invisible to criticism, as the proceedings of the Free Knights were 
to the uninitiated of Germany. 

We acknowledge the difficulty of introducing comic dialogue and 
situation in a story replete with horror; it would, however, have 
been better never to have made the attempt, or else to have exe- 
cuted it in a manner less bungling. Johnson laboured, and laboured 
in vain, to diversify the scene with humour. He deserved more 
praise for the failure, than many actors have done for a most suc- 
cessful effort. Mrs. Cooke sang prettily; but there is something so 
incurably childish in her delivery of dialogue, that, for, her own sake, 
we wish she never would attempt it. It reminds us of Tenducci's 
recitative. 
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It was well observed in one of the public prints, ‘ that the plot 
ef the piece excites confusion rather than interest in the mind of 
the spectator.”"—For our own part, we must confess, that this con- 
fusion was heightened, scene by scene, until the curtain fell, when 
a jumble of incidents were left crowded together on the memory, 
devoid of order, design, or arrangement. 

PLOT. 

The elector of Saxony (to whom the guardianship of his niece 
had been given by her deceased father) having, in order to secure 
his usurpation of the throne, engaged Manfredi to murder the 
princess, she sets out with him, by order of the sovereign. Man- 
fredi, as instructed, dismisses his guards, attendants, &c. at the en- 
trance of a wood, and proceeds with the princess alone. He does 
not intend to murder her ; but is surprized by a party of robbers, 
and loses the child on the banks of the Danube. The tyrant re- 
ceiving no account from him, proclaims him the murderer of the 
princess, and offers a reward for his apprehension, Sixteen years 
elapse, when he visits the castle of Ravensberg, and there beholding 
a female who resembles the mother of his niece, he is alarmed, 
and, on enquiry, finds her to be the princess. On this he employs 
one of the Free Knights to summon her before the secret tribunal, 
as the daughter of the murderer Manfredi. She is condemned by 
his deposition ; but escapes from her dungeon by means of her 
lover Ravensberg (who has just been made a Free Knight). She 
flies for sanctuary to the abbey of Carbery. The Free Knights affix 
another summons for her appearance on the gates, The abbot is 
Manfredi in disguise, who knowing her innocence, determines to pro- 
tect her. The Free Knights rush into the abbey, and are about to 
violate the sanctuary, when the abbot points to the statue of 
Charlemagne, and claims the pardon of the offender, in virtue of 
the charter granted to the abbey by that prince. The Knights obey, 
and quit their victim ; but soon return, instigated by the tyrant, to 
force the sanctuary. In the mean time, Manfredi discovers, by 
a mantle, the birth of the princess. The elector himself rushes in- 
to the sanctuary, and is in the very act of assassination, when the 
abbot discovers himself, proclaiming the princess, and, after her union 
with her lover, the piece concludes with a splendid spectacle of 
the installation of Manfredi. 

Mr. Duff, in the Prince Palatine, did not offend, except by an 
affectation, which we will not, with the harshness and ill-nature of 
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some of our contemporaries, pronounce to be ridiculous; but 
which, as his friends, we will candidly assure him is, in no trivial 
degree, injurious to him as an actor. 

Mr. Fullam had a very bad part to perform, every way beneath 
him ; and we hold it the vilest perversion of criticism to animad- 
vert on an actor in such a situation. 

Ravensberg by Mr. C. Connor—Too violent. This actor has yet 
to acquire the happy mediocrity between rant and tameness. 
However, with all its’ faults, the acting was too good for the piece. 

Mr. Wheatley’s Abbot was, on the whole, respectable, although 
very unequal; while Farren, by attempting too much _ in Oliver, 
even in the representation of old age, overstepped the modesty of 
nature. But what can performers do, when they are labouring up 
hill against every thing like propriety in an author ?—We proceed 
to take a transient view of the ladies. 

Frequently have we had occasion to mention Mrs. M‘Culloch’s fine 
taste in the dressing her characters.—There is, without any excep- 
tion, no female on the stage who makes costume so much her 
study. She is a good actress; but she owes almost, if not every 
thing, to this necessary attention. How it heightens the scene ! 
conveys the necessary deceptive operation through the eye to the 
mind ! We wish the scene-shifters, property-men, all who are appointed 
to perform the minor regulations of the scene, would copy, in their 
several duties, her example in dress, and avoid those frequent absur- 
dities which destroy the best efforts of the actors on the stage. We 
have been led into those reflections by the appropriate manner in 
which Mrs. M‘Culloch dressed the Countess Roland. 

Miss Smith gave Agnes every support which her abilities could 
bestow ; but there are other characters in which we have seen her to 
much greater advantage. Her firm declaration of her love, in the 
third act, was, however, in her best stile. 

Arrit 3. Man and Wife-—Mother Goose.—[Eller's Ben.) 

4. Free Knights—Is he a Prince ? 
5. Dramatist—Budget of Blunders.—(Ben. of Misses Denet.} 
7. Free Knights—Budget of Blunders. [By command. ]} 


Not being present the first night on which this farce was repre- 
sented, we availed ourselves of the opportunity when the presence 
of their Excellencies would excite every attention in the performers. 
If there be somewhat of the extravaganza in this farce, there is 
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mors of the humorous, and that is the chief ingredient which we 
look for in a farce. ; 

The scene lies in a country village. Dr. Smugface [W. Farren] is 
a young graduate of physic. Dablancour [Mr. Lewis] the keeper of a 
mad-house. Old Growly [Mr. Williams] has a ward, of the name of 
Sophy [Mrs. Duff] Captain Belgrave [Mr. Duff] is an officer of a 
marching regiment. Bridget [Mrs. Davis] a chamber-maid to Sophy. 

The plot is chiefly carried on between Bridget and Capt. Belgrave, 
by a variety of stratagems to rob Old Growly of his ward, and 
marry her to the Captain. This is nothing new to the stage ; but 
the adrvitness with which the incidents are managed is what deserves 
praise. We first see Dr. Smugface in Growly’s apartments, where 
Capt. Belgrave, to avoid discovery, has put on a night-gown and 
night-cap of Growly's. The rival of course mistakes him for the 
guardian, and he pretends to be seized with an apoplectic fit. The 
Dr. is sent to fetch a surgeon to bleed him, which gives the 
lover opportunity to escape ; and Mr. Growly enters the apartment 
immediately to take his afternoon's nap. This is the first blunder 
of the budget ; for Smugface returns with Dr. Dablancour and a case 
of instruments, with which they, per force, attempt to phlebotomize 
the astonished Growly.—They are at last convinced of their mistake ; 
but Dablancour having had a patient sent to his house, who escaped 
from the keepers on the road, takes it into his head that Smugface 
is the maniac. He attempts, by manceuvre, to get him again into 

his power, which he accomplishes ; but blunder succeeds to blunder 
until the fall of the curtain, which takes place on the elopement 
of the lovers. 

Such is the outline of this farce, in which Farren and Williams 
exerted their opposite talents to much advantage and with much 
effect. Mrs. Davis (who is now, for what reason we know not, 
almost laid on the shelf) rendered Bridget a part of superior in- 
terest. But she has long since established herself our first actress 
in the line of pert chamber-maids. 

Arrit 9. Free Knights—Whe Wins ? or, The Widow's Choice. 

10. School for Scandal—Deserter of Naples.[{St.Pierre’s Ben.? 
12. Inconstant—Mother Goose. 
14. Foundling of the Forest—Forty Thieves. 
23. The Tempest—Forly Thieves. 
24. Foundling of the Forest—Budget of Blunders. 
25. Free Knights—lIs he a Prince ? 
Castle Spectre-—Young Hussar. 
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‘Sacred Music. 


‘THE Incorporated Musical Fund had its Annual Concert of Sacred 
Music, in the Rotunda, on Thursday evening, the 19th instant, 
under the direction of Dr. Cogan, before their Graces the Lord 
Lieutenant and Duchess of Richmond, the Duchess of Gordon, and 
@ numerous assemblage of nobility and gentry. 

The bill of fare was a very judicious selection. from the works of 
Hayden and Handel (emphatically termed the Shakspeare and Milton 
of music) and the performance was altogether a treat of the first- 
rate kind. 

The want of Mr. Spray's incomparable voice, (he being unavoid- 
ably at presnet in England) the severe cold under which Mrs. Nunn 
labours, which prevented her from performing, and the non-arrival 
of Mr. Jager, a most excellent counter-tenor, who is expected at our 
cathedral, were circumstances to be regretted ; but those very cir- 
cumstances seemed to create additional exertions in the performers. 
—The lead of Mr. T. Cooke would have been no disgrace to the 
sage Cramer.—Mr. Warren, at the Grand Piano Forte, was every 
thing which could be expected from a great master. 

The duties of an organist in the Rotunda are very arduous ; he 
is placed at such a distance from the orchestra, and so far above 
it, that few are capable of keeping correctly with the leader ; Mr. 
John Matthews, however, shewed his knowledge of his profession ; 
for, by great attention, he obviated those inconveniences. 

The chorusses were well got up, under the direction of Mr, Wey- 


man. The last chorus, however, Hallelujah-Amen, did not produce - 


the same effect as the others. 

The overture of Esther was grand and sublime—Mr. Weyman 
opened the vocal part, and he was in great voice. 

TM duet, Lovely Peace, was performed in capital stile, by two 
boys of the choir, Masters Robinson and Mossom.—Mr. Fitzsimmons, 
in Lord remember David, exceeded the highest expectations of his 
friends ; he has a most melodious voice, a fine ear, and a finished 
shake-—Mr. F. should carefully follow up the stile of singing he 
exhibited on that occasion; becoming confidence is as necessary a 
requisite for a public performer as any other quality—the want of 
it will certainly occasion errors ; and what may be really innate mogesty 
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in any man, may be ill-naturedly construed into aukwardness. Mrs. 
Creswell’s sweet voice and countenance excited great interest. 
The chorus of The Heavens are telling, more than delighted the 
musical judges, and the entire audience seemed sorry that it ended 
s0 soon. ; 
Let the Bright Seraphim was sung by Mrs. Cooke—perhaps_ it 
was never better sung by any person; and when we take into con- 
sideration the wonderful accompaniment of Mr. Henry Willman on 
the trumpet, we are of opinion, that it would be impossible to give 
such a description of it altogether as it deserves ;—the effect which } 
that air and accompaniment produced, brought forth the most extra- 
ordinary approbation, with a universal call of encore. It was re- 
peated, and the second performance of it was (if possible) more 
exquisite than the first. | 
The concert was over about 12 o'clock, and the audience retired 
fully gratified with the entertainment. 
April 23; 1810. 





< 
In our last, we gave a short Extract from Mrs. Peck'’s popular 
Novel “« The Young Rosinier®,” since which, on looking over the 
Work, we were forcibly struck with the following beautiful 
Passage in the Correspondence between Beckehorf and Laura, 


whieh we lay before our Readers. 


‘TIS hope that bids man smile, and binds up the wounded heart; 
‘tis the Iast stay even of the wretched ; in the hour of dissolution 
it brightens the shadows of death, and in the morning of our life- 
time silvers with deceptious colouring all around us, at once the 
bane and antidote of mankind. Reader, look again, and you will 
find that hope is the food of misery, because the evil past remedy ; 
once known, the struggle ceases. 

In Beckenhorf's conduet, behold the truth of this observation 
illustrated. His journey to town crushed suspense. Desolated of his 
all, the last remaining glimmer of hope expired ; his mind acquired 
strength, and rising on the ruins of his fortune, appeared in the 
calmness of endurance to give battle to adversity. . 

Vicissitude, he cried, may disturb and afflict me; but then, can 
it level Beckenhorf, while the elevation of his character and prin- 
ciples remain entire ? 

“ Laura,” said he, “ the condition of humanity, if we examine it 
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eoolly, how fluctuating and how liable to change; to-day rolling 
in wealth, on the morrow abject and pining in poverty; limitted 
is our passage here. What, then, this world, that in time shall 
pass away? a place of probation, Laura a state of trial and of 
purification, to render the sons of men fit for an eternity, and the 
presence of the living God! neither more nor less it is. Shall we 
then wash with our tears the period of a captivity, which once 
served, opens the road to glory? No, my child, none have cause 





to mourn but such whose perversity of character effects their own 
disgrace. Poverty may humble, but cannot degrade innocence ;_ it 
cannot deprive us of fortitude, nor deaden those sensibilities which 
excite benevolence in the heart. Our moral affections, engrafted on 
the stock of adversity, shall blossom and send forth odour from 
honest industry: let us glean the means to live; heaven approving, 
and Laura smiling assenting reason, may then exclaim with the 
poet—— & 


Is ought so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
In the bright eye of Hesper or the morn, 
In nature’s fairest forms, is ought so fair 
As virtuous friendship ? 
AKENSIDE, 


, 
Clerical Observations. 
No. IV, 
Rev. ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, 4. M. 
Sermon at St. Anne's, for the Sick and Indigent Room-Keepers. 
Sunday, the Sth Inst—Collection 405l. 13s. 


(Before the LORD LIEUTENANT and their Graces the Duchesses 
of RICHMOND and GORDON.) 


THIS great and distinguished orator, after more than a twelve- 
month's absence from the metropolis, returned from Clonmel, to 
exercise his transcendant talents on behalf of suffering humanity— 
As a preacher in the establishment, Mr. Douglas, of all our orators, 
ranks next to the admired Dean of Killala. Mr. Molloy is out of 
the question, being more properly classed as the great ornament 
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of the Roman Catholic priesthood.—lIt is very probable, that in future 
all we can expect from Mr. Douglas will be occasional visits to the 
Dublin pulpits. He has recently entered into the holy state of wed- 
lock with a lady of rank and fortune; so that to the admiring 
inhabitants of Clonmel will his eloquence be confined.—Mr. Douglas 
is a young man, in full possession of all his oratorical powers, of 
which, in point of exertion, we perceived no abatement whatever 
since last we had the pleasure of hearing him.—A melodious voice, 
a solemn delivery, and commanding action, are among the well- 
known characteristics of his preaching ; but, on no occasion do we 
remember the language, sentiments, arguments, which form the 
ground-work of Christian discourse, more perspicuously arranged— 
more happily introduced. The Duchess of Gordon (who, we believe, 
never heard him before) seemed powerfully struck with his elo- 
quence. From the beginning of the sermon until its close her 
Grace seemed wrapped in the most profound admiration, and scarcely 
once altered the direction of her eyes from the pulpit. Indeed, 
Mr. Douglas possesses more of the commanding than most of our 
preachers. Less vehement than Kirwan, his oratory is correct, 
polished, and refined. Animated, where animation is required; but 
persuasive to a degree of fascination. ' 


Woman. 


(Translated from an old French Manuscript.) 


To the Epiror of the Hipernia Macazine. 
Sir, 

} nore the Irish Ladies will excuse the liberty I take, in present- 
ing the following eccentric sentiments to the Public, through the 
medium of your admired Magazine, when I inform them, that, 
(however near they may approach to their own character) they 
are only descriptive of the women of France in the fourteenth 
century; therefore, I expect I shall not incur the displeasure of 
the daughters of Hibernia, whose honour none will be more 


ready to shield, than their true-born countryman, 
SYLVIUS. 


YVOMAN ! thou art the source of good and evil to man. He looketh 
on thee with the eyes of admiration—Thou art the main spring of his 



































ot. 
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joy; but the curse of his existence. Who is he that is truly happy 
without thee ?—and yet, doth that individual exist, who hath not 
been displeased with thy conduct? Thou possessest the beauty of the 
full-blown rose; nor dost thou want its prickles—The stately swan 
boasteth not of a whiter bosom than thou; neither doth she surpass 
thee in pride and vain glory. Bright is the lustre of thy sparkling 
eyes ! they are the guiding stars of man’s affections; they are the 
suns that direct him through the shadowy glooms of life; but too 
often they prove an ignis fatuus to the bewildered wanderer, who 
submitteth himself to their guidance; they lead him into dangerous 
paths, and he followeth them to his own destruction, Thy coral 
lips, so gracefully parting like the breeze-fann’d, dew-wet flower, 
throw fetters on many a heart; they are formed to entice, and 
speak pretty things; they are possessed of that power of attraction 
which can command a thousand eyes in an instant; and they are 
the sacred seals of mortal vows; for when thou doubtest of thy 
lover's sincerity, he convinceth thee with a kiss, A thousand, nay 
ten thousand times art thou incredulous, and as often must he re- 
peat his vows in the same pious manner, lest thou shouldst still be 
inclined to doubt his veracity; and it is not till after having received 
many holy attestations of real sincerity, that thou art convinced. 
But why did the too credulous son of Adam believe the lips of the 
daughter of Eve were sweet? Why; was he led to imagine that 
the nectar of the Gods sprung from that source? Ab! those cheat- 
ing lips of thine, O Woman! were like the rose-leaves that conceal 
a serpent underneath their beauties: dangerous as the fair-burning 
taper’s light to the unconscious insect that flutters round it, 
when its ruin meeteth it in what it most admireth. Thy silver 
tongue is the mother’ of many words—Eloquence is the daughter of 
thy speech—Loquacity proceedeth from thy mouth. Thy language is 
often of another's praise; still more often of thy own. Truth and 
innocence sometimes direct the hours of thy conversation ; scandal and 
detraction oftentimes. Thou art moments busied in thine own aflairs ; 
years in thy neighbours’. Fair offspring of Eve, how shall I find words 
to praise thy golden tresses?—They are like the curling mists of 
evening, 
last smile; but the unwholesome vapour that broods contagion, may 


when the departing sun tissueth their erial forms with his 





disguise its venom under the specious appearance of beauty. 
Light-footed Woman! gracefulness is in thy steps: the mountain 
daisy scarce bendeth beneath the touch of thy elastic toe. Thou 
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boundest on the hill like the young roe of the forest: thy course 
is as a sun-beam on the plain; or ‘as the lightning that carrieth 
destruction on its wings. The dove is not more faithful and loving 
than thou; neither is the wind of April more fickle and changeable, 
nor the serpent more poisonous, than thou art in the moments of 
thy hate. The young lamb is not more innocent, nor is the goat 
among flowers more mischievous or destructive. Thou art shy as 
the leveret, but cunning as the hare, when the noise of the chace is 
behind her: the subtle hare, then, only shifteth, and behaveth art- 
fully for her own safety; but thou shiftest and changest thy way 
to gain admirers. Interest dwelleth in thy heart—guile on thy 


‘tongue—cunning is in thy look, and hypocrisy in thy smile. Thy 


garments vary their hues for every season; nay, for every month 
and day. They are more changeable than the cameleon. The stars 
hide themselves before the lustre of thy courtly robe : the rainbow 
vanisheth ashamed from the variegated appearance of thy dress. 
Nature hath almost exhausted her stores to make thee engaging. 
Fashion is the daughter of thy fingers—the fantastical offspring of 
thy own invention. What hast thou not been capable of doing, O 
Woman ? and what hast thou not been capable of saying ? Man lost 
Eden for thee, and by thee was man restored to the favour of offended 
Heaven : Troy, proud-walled Troy, was destroyed for thee ; Marc 
Anthony lost the world for. thee. Thou hast done much evil, and 
thou hast many faults; still thou art engaging—this world is a 
desert—a gloomy region, without thee. Thou art honoured, O Woman ! 
because thou art the mother of the human race. It is thy dear, 
though costly image, that maketh solitude supportable ; conversa- 
tion is dull and spiritless where thou makest no part of the com- 
pany—without thee, the society of man soon disquieteth—his dis- 
course groweth insipid and unedifying. He who liveth without thee, 
liveth alone ; for in thy absence he languisheth and sigheth for thy 
pleasing converse and sweet society. Why ?—because thou art to 
him as a part of himself; thou constituted an essential portion 
of his being. To-day thou hast given offence ; to-morrow thou art 
forgiven, and thy favour courted, as if thou hadst not been. the 
offender. Art thou sad—he is also in grief; art thou merry, he 
rejoiceth ; dost thou rebuke—honour biddeth him be silent: art 
thou angry—he turneth away from the face of thy wrath, and is 
the first to sue for reconciliation. Thou art, indeéd, O Woman! 
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the source of good and evil to man—thou art subject to many 
frailties and follies ; for these thou art pardoned, because thou art 
Woman ! Woman !---angelic, wonderful woman !---the favourite 
of God—the idol of man—the hand-maid of the Deity—the scourge 
of creation—the object of love and veneration—the cause of strife 





and dissention—Strange—eccentric—Woman ! great—little—majestic— 
insignificant—virtuous—vicious — industrious — pernicious — modest — 
impudent—prudent—incautious— envious — ambitious Woman.—Thou 
art the wonder of wonders.—What is like to thee? Nothing !—I 
can neither praise nor despise thee ; because thou art, in thy cha- 
racter, neither more nor less than—WOMAN ! 





Address to Memory. 


* We look back with a sorrowful pleasure on the days that are past ; 
and sigh at the memory of years that will return no more.” 
Ossian. 


RETURN, ye dear departed shades of other times.—-Come, Me- 
mory! thou sweetly-pensive maid! O come, and bring back those 
gold-tinged hours of juvenile innocence on which thou so often 
lovedst to look. Lead me to the groves of my youth—the mea- 
dows on whose velvet I have early reclined; the haunts of my in- 
fant pleasures; the pekbly streams by which I have thoughtlessly 
wandered in the moments of care-untroubled recreation; the tree- 
shadowed walks that pleased my childish fancies with their sylvan 
drapery. O! where are fled those scenes of my youth ?—where are 
now those gold-tinged hours—those groves of melody—velvet mea- 
dows, and pebbly streams? And where are those shadowy walks and 
harmless companions, who were then the partners of guiltless pas- 
time? Alas! they are all fled from me! and I am left alone.—I be- 
hold them no more. Many of them are low in the tomb. Some have 
heard the calls of Fortune, and have thrown seas between us.-— 
Some have sunk in. adversity; for the world, the faithless, deceitful 
world, has crossed them in their expectations, and existence has 
become troublesome to the hopeless sufferers 





they have all passed 
away like a dream forgotten—as the flower that has faded in the 
day of the storm, or as a breeze that moved the rustling leaves 
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of the grove, on its passing away, and is heard no more. Of all 
my many school-fellows, not one remains to condole with me in my 
lonely moments. Still, Memory, thou lovest to haunt me with their 
ever-dear images; and often dost thou return, surrounded with the 
--Yet why dost thou return to my fancy 





scenes of other times. 
so frequently, with tear-dewed eyes, at the head of your time- 
defaced groupe of fair-pictured figures ? Ah! thou weepest for 
me, sad daughter of sympathy; because thou knowest how painful, 
and yet how sorrowfully pleasing, is the recollection of days that 
have been. O bring back my faded joys, that I may again behold 
them! Spread before me the lovely flowers of former delights ; but 
paint them not too fair, lest Fancy lose herself in the wild ecstacy 





of contemplative enjoyment; lest the bewitching ideas of long- 
vanished moments, and partners with which they were crowned, 
should bring back frenzy, and dark-browed melancholy, on their 
wings. Yet why should I prevent thee? I love to gaze on the 
beautiful visions of former delights-—--Come, then, thou pensive 
companion of my solitary hours; spread your mental banquet; let 
my soul feast on the ideal luxuries, till my heart be saturated; and 
while the tears of regret are stealing down my cheeks, I shall feel 
a pleasure in the indulgence of sorrow; and so delightfully sad will 
be the repast, that I shall bless the benign power that sent thee, 
O Memory! to be my comfortress, in the season of my grief and an- 
guish ; and often shall I court thee, pale-visaged, wan-cheeked god- 
dess, in the silent moments of reflective contemplation, when my heart 
shall long for the restoration of scenes that never ¢an return, save in 
thy fairy visions, dear, distressing Memory! thou heavenly recorder 
of human affairs! thou darling of the studious mind! 

SYLVIUS. 


ee 
eetsedeitbasassteendenhadianbtdirmatties 


CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 

A reprobate Parson, going to read prayers at a remote village, 
found great difficulty in putting on the surplice, which was an old- 
fashioned one: ‘“‘ D———n the old surplice,” said he to the Clerk, “ I 
think the Devil’s in it!’"——-The astonished Clerk waited till the 
Parson had got it on, and then answered, “ I think so too, Sir.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Macauley's Literary Amusements.—For the Author. 5s. 


‘THIS volume is partly original—partly selected. The pieces selected 
are of much interest, and no inconsiderable degree of taste is ma- 
nifested by the author in their choice ; although there is one among 
the number which, as coming from a female pen, might relax the 
stern visage of the Stagyrite himself with a smile. The original 
composition is chiefly from the pens of Miss Macauley, and the 
late Mrs. Hunter. The latter Lady, both as a writer and an actress, 
possessed much intrinsic merit. Her Mrs, Oakley was allowed, by 
the first dramatic judges, to be superior to any other representation 
of the character, insomuch that she was distinguished in the green- 
room by the appellation of Oakley Hunter. Our readers may judge 
of the selected articles, by one inserted in our Magazine for Fe- 
bruary, entitled, “‘ dn Extract from the Journal of a Welch Curate,” 
which was copied from this work.—(See page 75). Of Mrs. Hunter's 
poetry we present the following specimen, and we shall avail our- 
selves of the first open pages, in a future number, to insert one of 
the original pieces of Miss Macauley’s. 


WROTE AFTER HAVING READ THE SORROWS OF WERTER. 


Aas! poor Werter to himself a prey, 
The heart’s excessive workings could not bear ; 
But sought his native heav’n the nearest way, ; 
And fled from grief, from anguish, and despair. 


The joys of prejudice he scorn’d to own; 
He pity’d pride, and avarice, and power, 
But oft on some rude rock at random thrown, 
He welcom’d midnight’s melancholy hour. 


To view the Moon’s pale glimpse illume the wave, 
To list the sweeping blasts that sadly blow, 
Down the rough steep to hear the cat’racts rave ; 


Such were the pleasures of this man of woe. 


An isolated being here he stood ; 
His strong sensations with how few could blend! 
The wise, the great, the gay, perhaps the good, 
They knew him not—they could not comprehend, 


2H 
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Charlotte alone, by nature was design’d 

To fill the vacuum of his gen’rous breast ; 
He lov’d her beauty, he admir’d her mind ; 

He lost that Charlotte, and he sought for rest. 


Sure he was right; for if the Almighty hand, 
That gave his pulse to throb, his sense to glow, 
Gave him not strength his passions to withstand, 
Ah! who shall blame him ?—he was forc’d to go. 


For when the heart from every hope is torn, 
When in another’s arms the fair one lies, 

While virtue goads with unrelenting. thorn, 
The frantic lover bears it not, but dies. 


And since there are, amidst this wond’rous world, 
Some of a class distinct, of ardent mind, 

Thro’ woe’s wild waves by keen emotions hurl’d, 
As the toss’d barks before a boist’rous wind. 


The Eternal Power, to whom all thoughts arise, 
Who every secret sentiment can view, 

Melts at their flowing tears, their swelling sighs, 
Then gives them force to bid the world adieu. 


The Difficulties and Dangers of a Theatrical Life-—By E.W.Macavtey,, 
late of the Theatre-Royal, Crow-street.—For the Authoress. 18. 3d. 


in our last Theatrical Retrospect we put some queries, relative 
to Miss Macauley. The present pamphlet is a complete answer to 
them. She is no longer a member of the Crow-street company. 
Judging from the pamphlet alone (for we are not among those 
favored literati, who are in the confidence of the Great Functionary) 
we think this young lady has been very ill used. We regret this 
circumstance the more, as from this, and another publication before 
us, Miss Macauly cannot be classed, whatever her promise as an 
actress, with the mere literary echoes which, placed in the building 
of Crow-street, are, at best, only so many reverberations of sounds, 
which originally proceed from others. No, this young lady aspires 
to, and deserves a higher character, and therefore is entitled to more 
distinguished protection, than the mere player, whose highest praise 
is declamatory perfection. Miss Macauley possesses mind—the native 
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powers of that all-creative genius, of which others on the stage 
are but the retailers——The present pamphlet is an instance, an irre- 
fragable proof of it—Had either of the rival ladies now remaining 
in Crow-street—the one with all her merit and public favour, the 
other with all her merit and her managerial interest to boot, sus- 
tained similar mortifications with Miss Macauley, could she have 
written the elegant, forcible, interesting appeal, which now lies before 





us ? 


This is what, we confess, interests us in Miss Marauley's 


favour. And we will say further, this is what, we think, will in- 
stigate the public to attend to the facts produced. They demand 
They challenge enquiry. 

With what unaffected delicacy, and confidence in the justice of 


investigation. 


general opinion,. is the subject introduced ! 


“* A private quarrel can have little interest for the public taste ; 
yet a novel, filled with fiction, will excite your tears, a play awaken 
all your energies of mind, and will a tale of truth lose all its 
influence, simply because it is a tale of truth }—Impossible. 

** Little did Iimagine, when returning to this country, from mo- 
tives, which at least did not disgrace my heart, that more misery 
was in store for me; still less 


did I suppose that after three 


months anxious attendance on the sick and dying bed of an only 


and beloved sister—that a mean advantage would be taken of those 


moments, when grief robbed reason of her influence, to leave me 


destitute in a strange land—I am now doubly called upon not to 


suffer my private feelings to check the native energies of my mind ; 
I am called upon to act, not think—those claims are strong, which 


do include a suffering only parent, and a dear motherless boy, en- 


trusted to my care and protection. Could I forget these sacred 
claims, I should think myself the most abject of human _ beings, 


and well deserving the treatment I have met.” 


We are sorry our limits will not permit us, at present, to give 


farther extracts from the narrative of this injured young lady ; a more 


painful narrative, indeed, we never perused. We forbear all comment. 


The subject speaks for itself. 


As far as pecuniary recompence can 


go, we hope a generous publi¢ will find some way to remunerate 
the sufferer—And to their own reflections we must consign all 


who have been principals or agents in the transaction. 
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Monthly Catalogue. 


1. Thoughts on the Veto, &c. &c. By Hervey M. Morres, Esq.— 
King, Westmoreland-street. 2s. 2d. 


Apparently an independent production. A calm appeal to the 
liberal of all persuasions—to the enlightened, thinking inhabitants of 
the empire at large, and of Ireland in particular. It is what the 
advertisement avows, “ an Historical Inquiry into the Patriarchal 
Rights of the [R.C.] Church of Ireland.” ‘Fhe author is an advo- 
cate for yielding the Veto. 

2. The Life of Appollonius of Tyana: translated from the Greek 
of Philostratus, with Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. 
Edward Berwick, Vicar of Leixlip.—Archer, Dame-street. 


A work which reflects honour on the erudition of the country, 
and the literary character of its author. 


3. Small edition of Campbell's Gertrude and Wyoming. 

This edition was much wanted. The expensive 4to placed the 
perusal of this poem (decidedly the best that has been produced 
since the publication of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope” and ‘“ Memory”) 
out of the view of most readers. 

4. The Pathology of the Laryne and Bronchia, By J. Cheyne, 
M. D. Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, and Physician 
in Dublin. 

To this work, soon as we can obtain the assistance of a medical 

friend, we purpose to pay some attention. 

5. The first Part of Burke's Treatises on the Sciences of Geography 

and Astronomy. Porter, Grafton-street. 6s. 


6. Domestic Cookery. By a Lady. Wogan. 8s. \dh. 
Kitchen-stuff in abundance ! In due time it will find its way 
to the chandlers. 


- 


7. A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Dancing, including 
an appropriate Poem, in two Cantos. By James Cassidy, Professor 
of Dancing.—12mo, 5s. 5d.—For the Author. 


Something new, which almost falsifies Solomon's Proverb—A 
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Dancing-Master turned Author ! However, we will endeavour to 
obtain a sight of this curious production. 


$. Report of the Trial of Samuel Rosborough, Esq. versus Richard 
Franklin Gough, Esq. for a Libel, containing the Correspondence, 
Speeches, &c.———Moss, Lower Sackville-street. 


9. A Guide in the Wilderness, or the History of the first Settle- 
ment in the Western Counties of New-York, with useful Instruc- 
tions to the Settlers, addressed by Judge Cooper, of Cooper's-Town, 
to William Sampson, Barrister, of New-York.—2s. 6d—Gilbert 
and Hodges. 

We have statutes enacted against the emigration of our peasantry, 
our artizans and tradesmen. And yet Guides for their conduct in 
the completion of the business, their Settlement in the New World, 
are issued from the press with impunity!!! What must every lover 
of the true interests of the empire think of the re-publication in 
Ireland of a work, which can have no other tendency, if acted upon 
at all, but to diminish our population ? 


10. Mr. Sergeant Lamb, we are happy to hear, has recovered from 
his late alarming indisposition, and has advertised The Continua- 
tion of his Journal of the American War.—Dugdale, Dame-street. 


ll. The Spaniard and Sierlamh ; a traditional Tale of Ireland, 
in the 15th Century, with other Poems, By Preston Fitzgerald, Esq. 
5s. 5d.—Figgis, Nassau-street. 


12. Correspondence of the Rev. Leslie Battersby with Sir Jonah 
Barrington, on the Sulject of Family Money ; with the Documents 


referred to by both Gentlemen in their Correspondence.—Figyis. 18.8d, 


13. Observations on the State of Inland Navigation in Ireland-—— 


Shea, College-green. 10d. 


To this pamphlet we shall, next month, devote particular attention. 
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To the Epitor of the Hisernia Macazine. 


SIR, 
PLEASE to insert the following questions in your next Magazine. 
If they answer the work, give them a place, and you will oblige, 
Sir, your's, &c. 
PETER PHELAN. 


QUESTION I. 

An iron rod, three feet long, having its centre of gravity and 
oscillation one foot asunder, and six inches from the middle of the 
rod, lies at rest in a certain position within the cavity of a hollow 
sphere. Now, if the sphere turn round its axis parallel to the 
horizon, and the rod, after altering its position, becomes a second 
time at rest, to find the time of one gyration, the axis of the 


sphere being ten feet ? 
QUESTION Il. 


A balloon ascends over the Bay of Dublin, with a certain uniform 
velocity, always directed towards the zenith, for the space of three 
hours, it being then arrived at its greatest altitude, becomes stationary ; 
but remaining only a few moments in that position, it begins to 
descend back from the zenith with a different uniform velocity, 
and two hours after falls into the Bay. To find the space the 
balloon moves over during the time, the difference of the uniform 
velocities being one mile an hour . 


QUESTION III. 
BY MASTER B. JOHNSON, 
At Mr. Scragg's Academy, Carlow. 
The angles at the base of an Isosceles spherical triangle are equal. 
Required the demonstration ? 
QUESTION IV. 
BY MASTER B. BUNBURY, 


At the same Academy. 
At a given point to make a rectilineal angle equal toa given one ? 


I shall send the solutions of these questions, with new ones, for 


your next number. 
I remain, Sir, your's, &c. 


PETER PHELAN, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


thee Well, an answer to Moore’s Song of “* Mary, I believ’d Thee true.” 


CAN you thus my faith betray, 
Leave thy Mary here to sadness, 
Doom, to cankering grief a prey, 
That breast which doats on thee to madness ! 
For ah! believe this beating heart, 
Believe those sighs, those tears and anguish, 
The cruel fate that bids us part, 
That Mary dooms to droop and languish. 
Fare thee Well ! 


Too lovely, too perfidious youth ! 
False alas! to love and duty, 
Go breathe forth vows of love and truth, 
To lure soft unsuspecting beauty : 
But ere thy winning arts prevail, 
Ere yet her virgin heart is taken, 
Ah! tell her Mary’s hapless tale, 
Who droops and dies, by thee forsaken! 
Fare thee Well! 


A Lover's Oath. 


By that lovely form I swear, 

By that bosom soft and fair, 

Those locks in native ringlets flowing, 

And by that face with beauty glowing, 

Where Cupid lurks in ev’ry dimple, 

So fascinating yet so simple ; 

By those lips of ruby hue, 

Sweeter than Aurora’s dew, 

When Pheebus gilds the eastern skies ; 

By those lustre-beaming eyes, 

And the soft fragrance of that breath, 

My passion shall endure ’til] death ! 
March, 1810, 








Original Poetry. 






To the Eviror of the Hipernia MAGAZINF. 






SIR, 
IF the following lines be thought worthy of a place in your elegant Ma- 
gazine, it will much oblige your humble servant, 







SYLVIUS. 








WHAT IS SPRING ? 





The season of pleasure, of music and love, 
The mother of elegance—parent of flowers, 

The sylvan who weaves the green robes of the grove, ’ 

And the florist that dresses with blossoms the 













bowers. 









"Tis the emblem of youth’s lovely fair blooming rose, 
When it blushingly smiles in Prosperity’s rays ; 
Tis the faithful restorer of scenes, such as those 






Which I knew in my juvenile, innocent days. 






Tis the darling of Nature, sprung from the embraces 

Of green-robed Vertumnus and soft-bosomed Flora ; 
Tis the minion of Phabus—the queen of the Graces,— ) 
The nursling and fav’rite of blue-winged Aurora. 












*Tis something like Hope's fairy visions that rise, 

Before the lone wand’rer on Life’s chequer’d way, 
As they spread forth a banquet of bliss to her eyes, 
When the clouds of Misfortune have vanish’d away. 












O Spring, like the faint dawn of Glory appears, 
When it breaks forth in sunshine on man’s fading years. 







A LEGAL ANECDOTE, 


I heard a Judge his Tipstaff call, 
And say—* Sir, I desire 

You go forthwith, and search the Hall, 

And send me in my Crier.” 








‘To search the Hall in vain I may,” 
The Tipstaff gravely said ; 

**My Lord, he cannot cry to-day, 

Because his wife is dead.” 
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Foreign Intelligence. 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONY OF THE MARRIAGE OF BONAPARTE, 
Which took place on the 2d of April, at the Palace of St. Cloud. 


IN the chapel of the Louvre, where the ceremony was performed, an estrade, 
surmounted by a canopy, was erected in front of the altar. At the distance 
of thirty feet from the altar were placed two chairs of state, with a pray- 
ing desk, for their Imperial Majesties. In two chandeliers, close to the altar, 
were put two large wax candles, each of them incresting twenty pieces of gold. 
A bason, containing thirty pieces of gold, and the marriage ring, was laid on 
the altar. At the bottom of the steps were two cushions for their Imperial 
Majesties, and at the top three chairs for the officiating Grand Almoner 
and his two assistant Bishops. The Cardinals were seated on the right of the 
altar, and the Bishops to the left. The Prince, Grand Dignitaries, &c. were 
stationed according to their respective degrees of precedence, 

The Cardinal Grand Almoner of France, his assistant,, the Grand Almoner 
of Italy, and the body of the Clergy, received the Imperial Pair at the door 
of the chapel, and presented them with the censer and holy water. Their 
Majesties and the whole of the procession having taken their places, the 
officiating Grand Almoner ordered the Veni Creator to be chaunted, all ‘pre- 
sent being on their knees, At the conclusion of-the first verse, the Grand 
Almoner proceeded to the highest step of the sanctuary, and standing with 
his back to the altar, pronounced a benediction on the thirty pieces of gold 
and the ring. 

This part of the ceremony being completed, the Grand Master of the 
Ceremonies made a bow to the Emperor and Empress, who, taking off their 
gloves, advanced to the foot of the altar, and there taking each other by 
the right hand, were thus addressed by the Grand Almoner:— 

** Sire, you declare that you acknowledge, and you swear before God, and in the 
face of his holy church, that you now take as your lawful wife and spouse, 
her Imperial and Royal Highness Madame Maria Louisa, Archduchess of 
Austria, here present.” The Emperor answered, “ Yes, Sir.’"—The Minister 
continued, ‘‘ You promise and swear to be faithful to her in all things, as a 
faithful husband ought to be towards his spouse, according to the command- 
ment of God.” The Emperor answered, “ Yes, Sir.” 

The same form was gone through-with respect to the Empress; with this 
distinction only, that in compliment, no doubt, to her religious creed, the 
Minister omitted, in the question put to her, the word ‘ acknowledge,” 
which he had introduced in addressing Napoleon, to denote the validity of 
the prior civil marriage, according to the modern code of France. 

The Minister then delivered the ring, and the pieces of gold, one by one, to the 
Emperor, who presented the latter in like manner to the Empress. By her they 
were transferred to a maid of honour, standing behind her, who finished this part 
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of the scene by handing them to an assistant of the ceremonies. The Emperot thea 
put on the ring on the ring-finger of the Empress'’s left-hand, saying, ‘I give you 
this ring, in token of the marriage we contract ;” and the Minister making the 
sign of the cross upon the hand of the Empress, pronouncing them ‘ map and 
wife together, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The parties then kneeling, and continuing to hold each other by the right hand, 
tle Minister gave them the nuptial benediction, by repeating two prayers, Deus 
Abraham, &c. and Respice Quesumus Domine, &c. 

The Imperial pair then resumed their seats on the throne, and went through the 
form of kissing the Gospels ; after which they advanced in succession to the altar, 
each bearing one of the wax candles, inclosing twenty pieces of gold, and delivering 
the same as their offering to the Grand Almoner. 

High Mass was then performed, during which the happy couple took the 
Sacrament, and were repeatedly perfumed with incense, and sprinkled with holy’ 
water. During the Propitiare, the Emperor and Empress kneeled on the cushions, 
placed for them at the foot of the altar, under a canopy of silver brocade, held 
over them by the Archbishop of Rohan and the Bishop of Versailles. The Imperial 
pair again knelt at the Ita Missau est, and after another application of the holy 
water, and then kissing the corporate, (the same linen in which the Sacrament is 
put) Ze Deum was sung, and the procession returned to the Imperial apartments. 


BRITISH INTELLIGENCE, 


Sir Francis Burdett. 


A Report in full of the Proceedings in London, from the decision 
on Sir Francis Burdett's Letter and Argument, to his CommiTTAL 
TO THE TowER, . 


SUNDAY, APRIL 8. 


About three o'clock this morning, the streets being tranquil, with the 
exception only of the vociferations of a few drunken persons, the Horse 
Guards were withdrawn, and the Westminster Volunteers, and other Corps 
which had been under orders, were dismissed. Lord Moira attended at the 
Tower till one o’clock, expecting to receive his prisoner, at which time or- 
ders were sent to the White-chapel, Custom-house, and other Volunteer Corps, 
to dismiss half their numbers, with directions, however, for their re-assemble- 
ment in the course of the morning. 

A numerous detachment of Light-Horse, with twelve pieces of Artillery, 
had assembled in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, whence parties were sent to patrole 
Holborn, and the streets leading into it. 

At an early hour in the morning the Sheriffs of Middlesex, Messrs. Wood 
and Atkins, waited on the Baronet, in consequence of having, on the pre- 
eeding evening, received the following , 
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Letter from Sir Francis Burdett to the Sheriffs of Middlesex, 


** GENTLEMEN—In furtherance of an attempt to deprive me of my liberty, 
under the. authority of an instrument which I know to be illegal, viz. a 
warrant from the Speaker of the House of Commons, my house is at this 
moment beset by a military force. 

** As I am determined never to yield a voluntary obedience to an act con- 
trary to the laws, I am resolved to resist the execution of such a warrant, 
by all the legal means in my power: and as you are the constitutional offi- 
cers appointed to protect the inhabitants of your Bailiwick from violence and 
oppression, from whatever quarter they may come, I make this requisition 
to you, Gentlemen, to furnish me with your aid, with which the laws have 
provided you, either by calling out the Posse Commitatus, or such other as 
the case and circumstances may require, 

** It is for you to consider how far you may be liable, should I, by an 
unlawful force, acting under an unlawful authority, be taken from my house. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient humble Servant, 

** Piccadilly, April 7, 1810. * (Signed) ** F, BURDETT.” 
“ To Matthew Wood and John Atkins, Esqrs. Sheriffs of Middlesex.” 

On the arrival of the Sheriffs, Sir Francis remonstrated against having his 
house’ surrounded by the military. The Sheriffs, we are informed, replied, 
that they saw no probability of the civil power being able to preserve the’ 
peace, but that as far as depended upon them all due exertion should be 
used. The experiment was for a moment tried, and the Guards, who had 
been previously assembled, removed to the corner of Half-moon-street, and 
about the same distance on the other side the house, towards the White- 
Horse Cellar. The mob occupied the interval in prodigious numbers, and 
compelled all who passed to be uncovered, or to suffer the pillory punish- 
ment of mud and dirt, which was administered in abundance to those who 
refused to obey the mandate. The people increased so much betwixt four 
and five o’clock, that reinforcements of the Horse and Foot Guards were 
sent for, and they formed in divisions, and prevented persons from passing 
towards the Baronet’s house, and also carriages, which went up Bond-street 
and Half-moon-street,. 

All these measures, however, failed of producing the desired effect, and it 
was found necessary to have the Riot Act again read, which was accordingly 
done by Mr. Leach, one of the Magistrates of Hatton Garden Office ; besides 
which, printed Bills were circulated, signed by the two Sheriffs, exhorting the 
populace to suffer his Majesty’s peaceable subjects to pass unmolested along 
the streets, in order that the aid of the military might not be necessary for 
the preservation of the peace. 

All these expedients proved, however, in vain; the mob became more and 
more obstinate every hour; and about six o'clock, all the efforts of the 
constables failing of the desired effect, the Horse Guards moved from the 
eastward in a formidable compact body, of sufficient extent in line to oceupy 
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the entire width of the street, and thereby succeeded in clearing away the 
whole of the multitude, who fled down the different streets leading from 
Piccadilly; and in a short time scarce the semblance of a mob remained. 

In this tranquil state things continued till about eight o'clock, when it 
was hoped that a heavy shower of rain which then fell, had put an end to 
the proceedings of the mob for the evening.—About eleven o'clock, however, 
they again rallied in such numbers, that it became once more necessary to 
clear the streets. They were driven by the Life Guards nearly as far as the 
Hay-market ; but after the military had retired, the mob took a long ladder 
from a house under repair, and placed it across the street, more than breast 
high, and from its length none could pass even the pavement. Having thus 
covered themselves, they again teazed the horse on the spot, and attacked 
them with vollies of dirt. 

The Foot Guards, who had previously arrived in considerable numbers, now 
advanced, at the same moment that Lavender, the Bow-street officer, directed 
the Horse Guards the way down Tichborne-street, where the military encircled 
the mob. A good deal of skirmishing took place between the parties, but 
the mob got off with some smarts of the flat of the horsemen’s swords, 
while a party of pioneers cut the ladder in pieces that obstructed the mili- 
tary. They had previously broken every lamp in Piccadilly, the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester-square, and those half way down the Hay-market, on the 
Eastern side, 

At 12 o’clock the streets were completely clear. The report of persons having 
been shot is erroneous, but several have been wounded. The noise was equal 
in every respect to that of the two preceding nights. The 15th Light Dragoons, 
from Hampton Court and Hounslow Barracks, were parading the squares. 
Several persons were taken into custody yesterday afternoon by the Police ; 
and one man was committed on Saturday night from Marlborough-street, 
for breaking the windows of Mr Plomer, in Cavendish-square. 

Saturday, at five o’clock, an express arrived for the Royal Horse Guards, 
Blues, to hold themselves in readiness to march towards London. At six 
o'clock one troop marched off for Hounslow Barracks ; and at ten, two more 
troops followed. Mr. Nares, the Magistrate, attended at the Public office, 
Bow-street, on Saturday night, till midnight, in case of any person being taken 
into cusdody at Piccadilly. The officers and patrole, to the number of about 
one hundred, were in attendance during the whole of yesterday, as they were 
the whole of the night. 

This account cannot be closed without again bearing testimony to the ex- 
cellent conduct of the soldiers ; though reviled in the most opprobrious language, 
and pelted with mud and stones, they uniformly evinced the utmost moderation. 
With respect to the number of persons that were hurt, we believe the accounts 
in circulation are considerably exaggerated. From the number of pistols dis- 
charged by the cavalry, it was supposed that numbers of persons must have 
been wounded ; but we know that the soldiers, in many instances, fired blank 
cartridges, merely to alarm the mob. 
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PARTICULARS OF THE ARREST OF SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 


We have learnt that the attempt to enter at the dining-room wirdow of Sir 
Francis’s house failed, and that the entrance was effected at the kitchen window, 
in front, by Oddy and J.Townshend, two of the patrole belonging to Bow-street, 
who forced open the door with an iron crow. After some difficulty, and traversing 
several dark passages, they found their way to the great hall, where they saw a 
lusty Gentleman, and inquired of him whether Sir Francis was at home ? He answer- 
ed—‘‘Yes, Sir Francis is always at home.”——He asked—‘‘ Who are you?” They an- 
swered, “ The Civil Power,” and requested him to bring them to Sir Francis, with 
which he readily complied, and conducted them to the drawing-room, where Sir 
Francis was standing accompanied by Lady Burdett, two young Ladies, anda young 
Gentleman, supposed to be his children and his brother. One of the patrole who 
followed Oddy and Townshend, asked—*‘ Which is Sir Francis ?”” He answered, 
**T am he; who are you, and what do you want ?”’ Oddy replied, “* We are the civil 
power, and are come to demand your person, in the name of the King. "——Sir 
Francis asked, if the Sheriffs were in attendance?) Oddy said, not that he 
knew of, but their Officers were. Sir, Francis then demanded their autho- 
rity to enter his house? Oddy, in answer, said, he should immediately see 
it, and at that instant the Serjeant at Arms and his Deputy entered the 
room. They read the warrant of the Speaker. He refused to obey it, 
Oddy and J. Townshend then laid hold of him by each arm, and said he was 
their prisoner. . 

A conversation to the following effect is said to have taken place: 

The Serjeant.—Sir Francis, you are my prisoner. 

Sir Francis —By what right, Sir, have you forced an entrance into my 
house, in violation of the law of the land? 

The Serjeant.—Sir Francis, I am required to arrest you, under the authority 
of this warrant. 

Sir Francis.—Sir, I again ask you to exhibit to me the law that authorised 
you to break into my house ? 

The Serjeant.—My authority is in my hand.—IJt is a warrant signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Sir Francis.—Sir, 1 tell you, that warrant I know to be illegal. It does not 


justify you in securing my person in the open street, much less in breaking 


open my house. 

The Serjeant-—I am justified in believing the warrant of the Speaker, au- 
thorised by a vote of the Commons, to be a legal instrument, and I require 
you to surrender yourself to me in virtue of it. 

Sir Francis.—Sir, Do you demand me in the name of the king?—In that 
case | am prepared to obey. 

The Serjeanti—No, Sir; I repeat that I demand you in the name and by 
the authority ofthe Commons of England. 

Sir Francis.—Sir, I deny that they have the power, and I desire you to take 
notice, that I consider the law of the land as violated in my person, and 


that I am taken from my house by an unlawful force. He aked for his 
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hat, and addressing himself to the lusty gentleman, said, “As force is used 
I must go. He then kissed Lady Burdett, and parted with his family as if 
he was only leaving town for his country seat. His brother, the Serjeant 
.at Arms, and Wright, the Messenger, accompanied him in a carriage to the 
‘Tower, where they arrived exactly at twelve o'clock. 


Mr. Gale Jones. 


The following Letter has been sent by Mr. Gale Jones to the Speaker of 

the House of Commons : 
Sir, 

The Honourable House of Commons having, for an alleged breach of their 
privileges, committed me to His Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate during their plea- 
sure, and having, in consequence of this commitment under your warrant, 
for a month incurred several heavy expences and demands, under the de- 
nomination of fees, &c. with no other allowance than half of a four-penny loaf 
per day, I request you will inform me whether any, and what provision has 
been made for my maintenance in prison ? 

When the Honourable House of Commons proceeded to impose a restraint 
upon my personal freedom, I presume that it was not in their contem- 
plation also to levy a contribution upon my personal property, or leave me 
without the means of subsistence ; conceiving, therefore, that I am. here 
under the denomination of a ‘ State Prisoner,” and entitled to “ State 
Allowance,” I shall feel greatly obliged if you will issue the necessary 
order ; or, if it do not rest with yourself, that you will be pleased to refer 
me to the source whence I may obtain relief. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, with respectful consideration, 


Joun GALE Jones. 
State Side, Newgate, 20th March, 1810. 


To the Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


House of Commons, March 21, 1810. 
Sir—I am directed by the Speaker to acquaint you, that your letter, of 
yesterday, addressed to him, has been transmitted to His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
To Mr. J. G. Jones. Joun RicKMAN, 


Secretary to the Speaker. 


Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke's Sale. 


Curiosity drew a crowd of fashionable and other visitants, on Wednesday, 
to the amorous site of Westbourne-place. The day was finely propitious for 
such a scene. The King’s Road was thronged with the carriages of the Woblesse, 
&c. The Sisterhood of the first class exhibited their full numerical proportion 
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in this assemblage. The Grecian Lounge in the boudoir was the most at- 
tractive object, and the one most admired! The ladies of immaculate life and 
conversation having gratified themselves with the minutest inspection, soon 
prudently marked their own distinction by a turn-up of the nose, at so 
licentious a spectacle ;—those of easier virtue, displayed a kind of fellow- 
feeling at this wreck of female frailty, and seemed disposed to become pur- 
chasers, by sympathy, rather than necessity——-To accommodate so numerous 
a meeting, the place of sale was transferred to the garden, covered with 
green baize, in the east angle of which was erected the rostrum of the 
auctioneer, under a carpeted canopy. The articles did not in general reach 
the high prices that might naturally have been expected, although the ad- 
dress of the ruler of the hammer was unremittingly and ably directed to 
this essential object.—Lot 23. ‘‘ A Patent Machine for procuring instantaneous 
Light, surmounted by a Bronze Figure of Expectation,” was thus pleasantly 
introduced : ** This invaluable article, Ladies and Gentlemen, for instan- 
taneously raising a new flame, was unquestionably brought, and presented to 
Mrs. Clarke, by Col. Wardle’s own hands, although the memory of that Gen- 
tleman, it seems, does not now retain the most distant recollection of the fact.” 

Some prudish females, evidently anxious to become bidders, shrunk back, for 
fear of becoming the purchasers of some pleasurable infection also, and 
therefore left the bedding, the sheeting, the lounges, and the mirrors, to 
the easy acquisition of the Cyprian tribe, who bought them eagerly, as 
dignifying relics of their fluctuating order! 

Amongst the most dashing bidders, the chere amie of a certain Noble Mar- 
quis, and a Lady who stands in the same relation to a Noble Earl, were the 
greatest purchasers. 

The first lot, which was .the lease, was sold to a Mr. Wardle, (not the 
Colonel.) When this Gentleman's name was announced, the association of 
ideas strongly excited the risibility of the company. 


Sketch of the new Empress of France :—In figure she is below the middle size ; 
gracefully formed in the neck and shoulders, with a complexion of the most deli- 
cate whiteness ; a nose somewhat inclined to the Roman; eyes of the most bril- 
liant blue, and a profusion of shining flaxen hair, that reaches nearly to the 
ground; her hands and feet most delicately shaped; her lips are truly Austrian; 
however, when opened by a smile, they discover a set of teeth, most beautifully 
arranged, and exquisitely white. ‘‘ I remember,” says a correspondent, “ to 
have seen her own lovely Aunt taken from her-mother in just such a transitory 
blaze of beauty, joyfully expecting to fill a long established throne, and after- 
wards I saw her fall the victim to her subjects—on a scaffold!” 
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MARRIED. 


A few days ago, Captain William G. Nugent, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late John Fetherston, Esq. 
Mr. Edward Hill, of Belfast, to Miss Marshall, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 


Marshall, of Ballyclare. 
At Dunmurry, Mr. Richard Stitt, of Ballywarren, to Mary, daughter of the 


late Mr. Wm. Hunter, Dunmurry. 


DIED. 

On the 7th of March, Lord Collingwood.—His Lordship died of a stoppage 
of the pylorus, or inferior aperture of the stomach. For some time before 
his death he was incapable of taking any sustenance whatever. 

A few days ago, Alderman Hugh Crothers ; a gentleman who enjoyed the good 
wishes of his fellow-citizens, and no man ever deserved them better. 

In Granville-street, Mrs. Bristow, relict of the late Roger Bristow, of the 
County of Antrim, Esq. 

Suddenly, on Tuesday, 27th inst. Mr. Malcolm Henry, Student of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin. 

In Waterford, aged 78 years, the Rev. Thomas Hearne, Titular Dean, and 
P. P. of Trinity, within that city. 

On the 17th inst. aged 64, Mrs. Stewart, wife of Mr. James Stewart, of 
Belfast. 

In London, Mr. Robert M‘Calla, Merchant, of New Grove, near Bally- 
nahinch. 

At Mount Prospect, county of Roscommon, Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Browne, Esq. 

In Marlborough-street, Cork, Miss Barbara Henderson, second daughter of 
Captain Henderson. 

At Ballingarry, Mr. Francis Gill, aged 85. 

At same place, Mr. John Hamill, jun. 

Master Laurence Hunter, of North Cumberland-street. 

At her house in Baggot-street, in the twenty-seventhyear of her age, 
Mrs. Annabella Montgomery, wife of John Montgomery, Esq. and eldest 
daughter of Ponsonby Tottenham, Esq. 

At Joseph Jameson’s, Esq. York-street, deeply and universally lamented, the 
Rev. Samuel Burrows, eldest son of the Rev. Doctor Burrows, of Enniskillen. 

On Friday the 30th ult. at his seat at Ballinderry, in the county of 
Meath, Joseph Ridgeway, Esq. an eminent Attorney, whose integrity in his 
profession was above suspicion, and united with an ardent zeal, secured him 
the unlimited confidence of his clients. In him society has lost-an honest 
man, whilst his family and felations have been deprived of a cheerful 
companion and a generous friend. 
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For this do the Helmet and Breast Plate encase thee, 
And ‘Beouty: approving beams sweetly the Smile; 

For this do the, arms of thy Mother embrace thee, 
And hail thee the Pride of the Sea-circled Isle. 


3 
These walls may be destin’d no more to behold thee, 


The grey stone may eine oer the bed of thy rest; 
Yet the Sighs of thy Friends like a mantle shall fold thee. 


And lull thee to peace in the land of the blest. 
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Memoirs of the Right Hon. Admiral Lord Collingwood. 


(With a Likeness of his Lordship) 


THE recent death of this noble Lord and gallant Admiral, which we 
announced in our last, induces us to offer to our readers some account of 
the Life and Actions of that celebrated Naval Commander. 

Cuthbert Collingwood, of whom we are now to treat, was born about 
the year 1750. His family, which is an ancient one in the north of 
England, appears to have distinguished itself in the wars of the Borders. 
During the sixteenth century, when the landholders on each side, sum- 
moning their vassals to their aid, were accustomed to make inroads, and 
avenge the deadly feuds that prevailed until the union of the two king- 
doms, one of his ancestors in particular, and who bore exactly the same 
name as himself, having taken part in these skirmishes, was made a pri- 
soner at the engagemént of Reidshire. This anecdote is recorded in a 
very flattering manner by a contemporary poet . 


** But if ye wald a souldier search, 
Among them a’ were ta’en that night, 
Whas name sae wordie to put in verse 
As Collingwood, that courteous knight ?” 


The subject of this memoir was educated at the grammar-school of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under the Reverend Hugh Moises, M. A.; and 
had for his contemporaries Sir William Scott, and Lord Eldon, his younger 
brother. It has long been a maxim to send all those destined for the 
sea-service on board ship at as early an age as possible; but at what time 
young Collingwood first trod the quarter-deck of a man of war, we are 
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unable to decide. The profession, however, appeafs ‘to have been his 
own particular choice: for as his father was a man of some little pro- 
perty, and he the eldest son, it is not likely that he should have been 
obliged, on account of the res dura of the family, to have sought for “ his 
bread on the waters." It seems probable that he might have been in- 
duced by the example of his near relation Thomas Collingwood, a Post- 
Captain in the navy, who, while on board the Crescent, of twenty-eight 
guns, in the West Indies, had greatly distinguished himself by attacking 
two French frigates, one of which escaped, while the latter was captured, 
. and carried into Basse-Terre. 

Certain it is that he accompanied the officer just alluded to, in the 
Monmouth, of sixty-four, and the Grafton, of seventy-four, and saw 
much service under the brave, but unfortunate, Byron. During the eh- 
gagement off Grenada, the Grafton was fought with distinguished courage, 
and her commander was afterwards sent with a broad pendant, and a 
detachment of six sail of the line under him, to cruize against the 
enemy. 

At what time he became a midshipman we know mot: but it was not 
until after many years service that Lieutenant Collingwood attained the 
rank of master and commander. At length, however, in 1779, he was ap- 
pointed to the Badger sloop of war, in which post he succeeded the 
gallant Captain, afterwards Lord, Nelson, with whom he always lived in 
great intimacy, and uninterrupted friendship, from their first meeting : 
indeed they were always accustomed to hail each other by the endearing 
appellation of ‘‘ messmate,” in consequence of having lived together at 
Jamaica. 

In the spring of 1780 Collingwood became Post-Captain, on which oc- 
casion he obtained first the Pomona, and then the Pelican, the latter of 
which was wrecked on the Morant Keys, near the Island of Jamaica, after 
capturing Le Cerf, a large French privateer... But he had no other op- 
portunity to distinguish himself during the American war. 

At the commencement of hostilities with Frarice, in 1793, Captain 
Collingwood, who had served during the peace in the East Indies, was 
again employed; and we find him, during the action of the Ist of June, 
acting as Captain to Rear-Admiral Bowyer's flag, flying on board the 
Barfleur, when Lord Howe acquired his celebrated naval victory. It is 
well known that no one ship of the fleet was either better fought or 
managed during that ever-memorable day; and it is equally notorious 
that these departments are under the immediate cognizance of an officer 
in his station; yet the name of this gentleman was not so much as men- 
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tioned in the dispatches. Nor is it a little remarkable, although his su- 
perior, who lost a leg on the occasion, was rewarded with a baronetage 
and a gold medal, that he was by some accident omitted in the distribu- 
tion of the latter honour. 

During the encounter with the Spanish fleet, off Cape St. Vincent, 
February 13, 1797, Captain Collingwood commanded on board the Ex- 
cellent, of seventy-four guns, and conducted himself in such a gallant 
manner, as to obtain the praise of a man who had already begun to sig- 
nalise himself by those qualities which at once form and denote the 
hero. 

After many years service, Captain Collingwood obtained his flag in 
1799, as a Rear-Admiral; which was hoisted first on board the Triumph, 
of seventy-four, and then in the Barfleur, of ninety-eight, in the Channel 
fleet, commanded by Lord Bridport, a division of which was for some 
time entrusted to his care. 

Between this period and the epoch of the present war nothing parti- 
cular occurred, save that when a new promotion took place he became a 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 

The new war that occurred in 1803, which is the third he had 
witnessed, proved propitious to the fame of aman who had hitherto re- 
mained unknown, merely because he never enjoyed an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself. 

Happening to be sent, with eight sail of the line, in 1805, to Cadiz, to 
resume the blockade, which had been interrupted by the arrival of Ville- 
neuve, he was obliged, of course, to retire before twenty-nine large ships 
of theenemy; and on this occasion his capture would have been inevitable 
had he been pursued. No sooner, however, was his division reinforced 
to twenty sail of the line, than he immediately resumed his former station, 
and bade defiance to the Spaniards. 

At length Lord Nelson arrived, and having issued a new order of 
battle, and determined on a new manner of engaging, Vice-Admiral 
Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, of one hundred guns, was ap- 
pointed to lead the rear, or lee-column. He was now commanded by 
his old friend, under whose auspices he participated in the honours of the 
celebrated battle off Cape Trafalgar, and who lived just long enough to 
witness and to praise his conduct, by means of an exclamation highly 
complimentary to his gallantry.* 

Immediately after the action Admiral Collingwood returned thanks to 


* “ Look at that noble fellow! observe the style in which he carries the ships 
into action,” 
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all the officers, seamen, and marines, of the fleet, in a letter addressed 
** To the Right Honourable Admiral the Earl of Northesk, and the 
respective Captains and Commanders ;" and while he recapitulated their 
services, did not forget to notice “‘ the ever-to-be-lamented death of Lord 
Viscount Nelson, Duke of Bronte, the Commander-in-Chief, who fell in 
the action of the 21st, in the arms of victory, covered with glory, and 
whose"memory will ever be dear to the British navy and the British 
nation.” At the same-time an order was issued, that “a day should be 
appointed of general humiliation before God, and thanksgiving for his 
merciful goodness; imploring forgiveness of sins, a continuation of his 
divine mercy, and his constant aid towards us, in the defence of our 
country’s liberties and laws.” 

But as the fleet was now dispersed by a severe gale, it was found im- 
possible to appoint a suitable time for this purpose. On the morning of 
the 22d, the day succeeding the battle, a strong southerly wind began to 
blow ; notwithstanding which, the seamen took possession of about thir- 
teen or fourteen of the prizes. These were immediately towed off to the 
westward; and orders, at the same time, issued that they should rendez- 
vous round the Royal Sovereign. But on the 23d the storm increased, 
and the sea ran so high, that many of them broke the tow-rope, and 
drifted to leeward, while others put before the wind, and were wrecked 
on the coast. 

Meanwhile the remnant of the combined fleet, consisting of ten sail, 
which had not been much engaged, stood up, as if meaning to commence 
an attack. On this it was determined by Admiral Collingwood to collect 
a force out of the least injured ships, and form to leeward for their de- 
fence. But as the bad weather continued, he finally resolved to destroy 
all the leewardmost, that could be cleared of the men; as he considered 
that keeping possession of the ships was a matter of little consequence 
when compared with the chance of their falling again into the hands of 
the enemy. 

This, however, proved an arduous and even dangerous task, in conse- 
quence of the high sea then running; but he entrusted it to skilful 
officers; and the captains of the Prince and Neptune according|y cleared 
the Trinidad, and sunk her. To Captains Hope, Baytun, and Malcolm, 
who had joined the fleet from Gibraltar, the charge of destroying four 
others was confided. ‘The Redoubtable sunk astern of the Swiftsure, 
while in tow; and the whole fleet, both victers and vanquished, was at 
one time in such a dangerous situation, that, but for a fortunate shift of 
wind, inevitable ruin seemed to await them. 

The French Swiftsure was, however, saved by the extraordinary exer- 
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tions of Captain Capel; and his ship, the Phebe, together with the Do- 
negal, Captain Malcolm, afterwards brought out the Bahama, while 
Captain Hope rigged, and succeeded in securing the St. Ildefonso. 

No sooner did intelligence arrive of the victory off Trafalgar, and the 
death of Nelson, than the nation experienced a mixed sensation of joy 
and grief ; so that while the achievements of the hero called forth bursts 
of applause, his fall was lamented with a multitude of tears. 

In the mean time the second in command was created, by letters patent, 
dated November 20, 1605, Baron Collingwood, of Caldborne and Heth- 
pole, both in the County of Northumberland. Soon after this a pension 
of two thousand pounds a year was voted him by Pafliament ; and so ob- 
scure a man was he, and so little was known about his family, at this 
period, that the annuity was continued to his two next heirs male; but 
when it was discovered that he had only heirs female, the donation was 
altered into a provision for Lady Collingwood of one thousand pounds per 
annum, and five hundred pounds for each of their daughters. 

Lord Collingwood was also confirmed in the command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, to which he succeeded by seniority ; and, in the opinion of a 
good judge of naval merit, he wanted only an opportunity to prove him- 
self another Nelson. 

His Lordship married Patience, a daughter and coheir of the late John 
Erasmus Blackett, Esq. Alderman of Newcastle, and a younger brother 
ef Sir Edward Blackett, Bart. 

Lord Collingwood lived very little with his family ; and his rigid atten- 
tion to his professional duties brought on gradually that complaint which 
at length proved mortal—namely, a stoppage in the aperture of the sto- 
mach. He died on the 7th of March, 1810, leaving the British Empire to 
lament the loss of another Hero. 


The late Hugh Hamilton, Esq. 


THIS accomplished artist, whose superior talents have long been the 
admiration of the sister country, and the glory of our own, has yet to 
seek for a biographer worthy the task of recording his merits, and trans- 
mitting his name to posterity. Among the extensive and elevated circle 
of friends and patrons by whom he was surrounded, and amid the gene- 
ral approbation of his numerous admirers, it is a fact no less extraordi- 
nary than true, that the memory of such superior endowments has 
been treated with a neglect the most mortifying and unaccountable. His 
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works, it is true, speak more than volumes in his praise ; but few, com- 
paratively speaking, can have an opportunity to view those works, dis- 
persed as they are through the various collections in the country; and 
fewer still will be found capable of duly estimating their value, when his 
name and living reputation (if such superlative stupidity and forgetful- 
ness may be supposed within the bounds of probability) are remembered 
no more. 

Under these impressions the following imperfect sketch has been at- 
tempted ; more for the purpose of inducing some person better qualified 
to do his character justice, than from any design in the writer to obtrude 
himself, by undertaRing so arduous a task. Many of the following parti- 
culars, collected from various sources, he cannot positively vouch, though 
he believes them, in every material circumstance, to be correct. Some 
of the early incidents of his life rest on the testimony of the late Mr. 
(or as he latterly styled himself) Sir Thomas Bond, of eccentric memory, 
who, in early life, was intimately acquainted with Mr.H. Some have 
been communicated through other channels, and several have’ come 
within the writer’s own knowledge. Wherever he has been misinformed, 
he will feel happy to be corrected by any reader or correspondent who 
may have been favoured by an intimate acquaintance with this most ex- 
cellent artist, and highly reputed citizen. 

Mr. Hamilton was a native of Dublin, and the son of a respectable 
citizen who resided in Crow-street, and exercised the humble vocation 
of a peruke-maker ; a profession for which our artist was destined by his 
father. ‘ Fortunately, however, for himself and that art of which he was 
one day to be the brightest ornament, some lucky chance intervened, or 
more probably, the uncontroulable bias of his own genius contributed to 
rescue his talents from such a deplorable degradation. Accurately to 
trace the steps which led to this change in his pursuits, would, at this 
distance of time, be almost impossible, nor is the enquiry of much con- 
sequence. After the usual preparatory studies, he commenced a portrait- 
painter, in crayons, in his native city. How long he remained here is 
equally uncertain ; but having married, he was impelled, by the change 
in his condition, to visit London. The numerous embarrassments he ex- 
perienced there, at a time that a taste in the arts was, if possible, at a 
lower ebb than among ourselves at this day, would almost exceed belief. 
True genius and the unconquerable love of art, by which it is generally 
accompanied, enabled him to bear up against such a complication of mis- 
fortunes, and induced him to resort to Rome, at that time the grand em- 
porium of the fine arts. While there, his toils were well requited by the 
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improvement he acquired—toils without which it is impossible any works 
can stand the test of true criticism. At his return to London, his prac- 
tice, which was still confined to crayon-painting, rapidly encreased, and 
the reputation he acquired kept pace with his efforts to deserve it. His 
love of fame, however, gave place to his love of country, and he re- 
nounced the prospect of those academical honors that no doubt awaited 
him,in London, for the laudable purpose of settling in his native city.— 
His return formed a memorable epocha not only in his life, but also in 
the generally improved state of the art in this country, which was the 
immediate consequence. Mr.H. as hath already been observed, until 
this period had confined himself principally to crayon-painting, His 
permanent establishment in this city, however, now afforded him an op- 
portunity of applying himself to oil-painting, at a time of life when 
artists seldom are known to vacillate in their practice, or are susceptible 
of farther improvement. The rapid progress he made in this new study, 
sufficiently proves the strength of his genius, and that at no period of 
our lives is improvement beyond the reach of a sedulous and unremitting 
application. At his arrival, indeed, he seemed favoured by every cir- 
cumstance, His superior merit secured him constant employment ; 
the spirit of national independence was in its full vigor,* and we then 
possessed a resident nobility and gentry who were not above patronizing 
the arts of their own country, or encouraging native merit. . Business of 
course flowed in upon him, and the accumulation of a respectable fortune 
was the necessary consequence. This he has been charged with di- 
minishing, by a too ardent research into the arcana of. chemical science ; 
but, those who make the charge should know, that this curiosity, if true, 
was one of the most praise-worthy traits in his character, as an artist, 
To investigate and, trace the nature and various combinations of the pig- 
ments he daily used, wasa piece of knowledge highly necessary and in- 
timately connected with the durability of his productions. Had several 
eminent artists paid a similar attention to this department, we would 
not now have to regret the many faded pictures which faintly remind us 
of that excellence they once possessed. Fortunately, in our days, artists 
and others are enabled, without the smallest injury to their fortunes, or 
interruption to their individual pursuits, to acquire this knowledge with 
much more certainty and effect, than could hitherto have been obtained, 
by the improved state of chemistry, and the institution of public lectures 


* About thirty years ago. 
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on the subject, in this city, under the patronage of the Dublin So¢iety, 
to which the public have easy access. 

To particularize, or even to enumerate his portraits, would be impos- 
sible, and recollection can but feebly pourtray the many excellencies dis- 
tinguishable not only in them but also several pictures of a more elevated 
character which he has produced. Among these may be classed his cele- 
brated picture of ‘‘ Dean Kirwan pleading the cause of the Orphans ;” 
and ‘Cupid and Psyche in the Nuptial Bower,” exhibited in the year 
1800. The print from the former conveys a very poor and imperfect 
idea of that exquisitely coloured composition. The latter, as a classic 
subject, has been even more highly admired, and perhaps with respect to 
colouring, composition, and grandeur of idea, a more perfect picture has 
never been produced inthis country. His “ Tisiphone’” and “ Medusa,” 
two most excellent heads in the poetical or historical walk of the art, 
exhibited in the year 1804, would alone stamp him an artist, as sublime 
in ideal forms as his execution was graceful, spirited and correct. No 
doubt, had not chance or accident led him, almost exclusively, to the 
practice of portrait-painting, or had he experienced a suitable encou- 
ragement in the historical line, he would have rivalled the great masters 
of Italy, and added another name to the list of eminent historical artists. 
—In his portraits, his colouring was more true to nature than any of his 
contemporaries of the British school, his outline strictly correct, and his 
likenesses faithfully characteristic, though dignified delineations of his 
individual subject. Latterly his health was so infirm, he was obliged to 
discontinue his professional labours, and early in the year 1808 he de- 
parted this life, at the advanced age of near 80 years. He left an only 
daughter, Miss Hamilton, who inherits a large portion of her father's 
abilities, though she has chiefly confined them to copying the works of 
the great masters, in which she has been eminently successful. 


T.BLL. 
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Topography.---Of Dublin. 
(Continued from page 208.) 


THE buildings of the City of Dublin, like those through other parts of 
the kingdom, were anciently mean and contemptible, erected of wattles, 
daubed over with clay, to keep out the cold, and covered with sedge or 
straw. The Danes, who fortified the city, applied their labours to make 
it defensible, and not ornamental ; nor could this latter circumstance be 
expected to be considered by a people engaged in perpetual wars, unde- 
fended by laws, and in a flitting, shifting condition, ready to make room 
for the first powerful invader. ‘The arts of peace, and the protection of 
laws, only can inspire the notions of making solid and comfortable settle- 
ments. It was of such rude materials that King Henry Il. either out of 
necessity, or in conformity to the fashions of the country, (ad modum 
patrie illius, as Roger Hoveden* expresses it) erected a royal palace with 
uncommon elegance, (miro artificio) of smoothed wattles, in 1172, in 
which his majesty, with the kings and princes of Ireland, solemnized the 
festival of Christmas. The introduction and establishment of English 
colonies in Ireland, gradually introduced commerce, and the conse- 
quences thereof, wealth and politeness, which was followed by an altera- 
tion for the better in the buildings of the City; insomuch, that both be- 
fore and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the citizens fitted up their 
houses in a more durable and convenient form, namely, of timber built in 
the cage-work fashion, elegantly enough adorned, and covered with 
slates, tiles, or shingles. Several of these houses erected in that queen's 
time, as well as in the reign of her successor, have subsisted till of late 
years, and one particularly, in Cook-street,+ was totally demolished on 
the 27th of July, 1745, to make room for new houses. On an oak beam, 
carried over the door the whole length of the said house, was the follow- 
ing inscription, cut in large capitals, and a fair Roman character, nothing 
damaged by time in the space of 165 years, except in one part, where an 
upright piece of timber being mortised into it, had received the drip, 
and was somewhat rotted. 


** QUI FECISTI COALUM ET TERRAM BENEDIC DOMUM ISTAM, 
QUAM JOHANNES LUTREL ET JOHANA—NEI CONSTRUI FECE- 
RUNT A.D. 1580, ET ANNO REGNI REGINZ ELIZABETH 22.” 


* Anal. pars posterior, p: 302. edit. Saville 1596. 
+ At the corner of Skipper’s-lane, in Cook-street, at the west side. 


21, 
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«* Thou who madst the heavens and the earth bless this house, which 


John Lutrel and Joan— caused to be built in the year of our Lord, 1580, 
and in the 22d year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 


It is no way improbable, that John Luttrel, who was sheriff* of Dub- 
lin, in conjunction with Gyles Allen, in the years 1567 and 1568, was 
the builder of this house. 

Next door to the former lately stood a large and stately cage-work 
house, with this inscription over the door in Roman characters, 


« ROBERT EUSTAC, AN MANNING, 1618.” 


This Robert Eustace was sherifft of the city in conjunction with Tho- 
mas Allen, in the years 1608 and 1609. 

In a Jane leading from Cook-street to Merchant’s-quay, called Rose- 
mary-lane, part of the wall of an old cage-work house stands, over the 
door whereof, cut in timber, are two escutcheons of arms, and between 
them a date, 1600, with the letters E. P. which may be conjectured to 
stand for Edmond Purcell, who two years before was sheriff of the city 
in conjunction with John Brice. 

An old cage-work house in Big-butter-lane, without the city, wherein 
Brigadier-General Borr once lived, and is still the property of one of the 
name and family, It was, in the year 1641, the house of Sir Francis 
Willoughby, a gallant and experienced soldier, where he resided upon 
the breaking dut of the rebellion, but left it to take on him the govern- 
ment of the castle, to which he was advanced by the order § of the lords 
justices. 

Several houses ‘still remain in Patrick-street, without the walls of the 
city, which carry the face of antiquity; but as there are no dates vi- 
sible on them, it is not possible to fix their ages. Among these there 


is neg this inscription, 


** VICTORIA MIHI CHRISTUS A. 1.” 


the. last letters of the name, with the date, being defaced. 
There was a large house of the same form in Fishamble-street,|/ many 
years inhabited by a Mr. Pattin, which had on the front of it two coats of 


* cate orn and Sheriffs of Dublin. 
+ Ibid. t Ibid. 


§ Temple's History of the Rebellion, p.47. Borlase’s History, p. 27. 
{| Bull’s-head, 
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arms, one of Plunket, the other of Plunket empaled with his wife. From 
whence it may be probably concluded, that some person of that family 
erected the said house, though (according to tradition) it was afterwards 
inhabited by the Anglesey family. 

But the oldest house of this sort now subsisting, is (for what appears, 
there being no date to aid an inquiry) the ruins of that in Skinner- 
row, near the Tholsel, ina part whereof Dick’s coffee-house had been 
for a long time kept. _It was called the Carbrie, and appears by history * 
to have been inhabited by the Earl of Kildare 250 years ago, and how 
much longer we know not. ‘“ For, in the year 1532, the Lord Deputy 
Skeffington, being displaced, was, by his successor, Gerald, Earl of Kil- 
dare, suffered, like a mean private person, to dance attendance, among; 
other suitors, in his house in Dublin, named the Carbrie.” This house is 
called by the said name of Carbrie, in ancient leases, from that noble family, 
still subsisting, though, upon the misfortunes attending it after the rebel- 
lion of Thomas Fitzgerald, in 1534, it changed its proprietor, and was 
inhabited by the Earl of Ormond (as tradition says) until the restoration 
of the Earl of Kildare to the estate and honours of his family, the first 
by King Edward VI. and the latter by Queen Mary. In the 11th of Eli- 
zabeth it became again the property, and, for a time, the habitation of 
that family. 

Some of these kind of houses are yet to be seen in Castle-street, and 
lately in High-street, the Wood-quay, Thomas-street, and other parts of 
the city and suburbs; but it is sufficient particularly to mention the 
foregoing. We shall conclude, therefore, this head, with two general 
observations. 

1. That before and during the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Mary, and Elizabeth, most of the buildings, for habitation here, were of 
the cage-work fashion, and only castles, towers, churches, monasteries, 
and other buildings appropriated to religious or charitable uses, were 
built of lime and stone. 

2. That it may be doubted, from what has been said, whether any of 
the thin modern buildings will continue for so long a period, as some of 
the cage-work houses before-mentioned have done. 


* Stanihurst’s Continuation of the Chronicles of Ireland, published by Holing- 
shed, p. 87. 
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Description of a late Visit to the Lake of Killarney, 


By a Lady of high Literary Character, 


VAGA, and her husband St. John set off from 
Cork, mounted on a pair of smart docked ponies. They came under the 
denomination of flying travellers, and the rapidity of their progression 
precluded all observation, which, no doubt, is a loss to the curious, as the 
high road from Cork to Macromp furnishes subject worthy their know- 
ledge. Their expedition attained only the one interesting point; it hastened 
the moment of embracing a friend, ‘and shortened the impatient solicitude 
of her affectionate heart for their arrival ;—her hospitable board bade them 
welcome, and the benign countenance of their hostess gave the highest fla- 
vour to the rich viands.—They spent the evening in that easy confidence, 
which real friendship only knows, and the next day Vaga commenced her 
Journal, as follows :— 

Aug.24th—An angry sky, and frequent violent showers ; however, as we 
had appointed to meet our party in * * * *, on we must proceed, in de- 
fiance of the warring elements. At 12, left Ash Grove behind us, and 
cantered for ten miles over a rude rocky country, where the hand of cul- 
tivation can no where be discovered : not a tree to be seen till we reached 
Mr. Leader's, a neat-looking house—the front ground improved on a 
small scale—a meandering river, enriching its verdant banks, catches the 
attention, and the eye, relieved from the weary tract of heavy bog, and 
sterile mountains, rests with pleasure upon this smiling scene. 

Dined at * * * *, and reached Killarney by § o'clock ;—as there are 
but two inns in the town, we soon discovered our party. The ensuing 
morning was appointed for feasting ourselves on the beauties of Killar- 
ney, of which we had heard so much. I rose, on the 25th, impatient to 
view the rich scenes my imagination had painted in glowing colours. The 
moment at length arrives for setting off—A mile from the town we take 
boat, at a place called Ross Island, on which is built a barrack, of mo- 
dern appearance, and also a castle, which does not look as antique as its 
foundation ; a little more ivy would add to its venerable appearance.— 
At this castle we stepped into our barge, clarionets and French-horns 
playing. Behold us now on the expansive bosom of the lower lake— 
ten miles in length, and five in breadth—scattered with islands covered 
with the most luxuriant verdure, and trees of the richest foliage —The 
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lake on one side is checked in its extent by mountains which rising abruptly 
to a perpendicular height, form a thousand fantastic shapes, and are 
lost to the sight, in the clouds —Trees, as ancient as the soil, rise with 
majestic grandeur from the borders of the beneficent waters, and ascend 
to the summit of the hills, 


** Where 
At fall of eve the fairy people throng, 
In various games and revelry to pass 
The summer night, as village stories tell.” 


We landed at the foot of the grand waterfall, which, from a quantity 
of rain that had poured from the heavens the night before, swelled the 
cataract to a prodigious degree—the dash of water was deafening, and 
the different breaks formed one of the most sparkling, animated, foaming: 
beautiful objects I had ever seen, and more particularly so, when con- 
trasted with the deep, solemn gloom of the surrounding woods ; bending 
gracefully their leafy branches over the roaring torrent, and then raising 
their bold heads, as if attending the Naiads “‘ to their favourite haunts 
in the cool fountains.”—We stood for an hour in one of their recesses, 
listening to their music, and dazzling our weak sight with the grandeur 
of the cascade Little simple-looking girls, that a 
sportive fancy might easily mistake for wood-nymphs, were every mo- 
ment popping on us through the thick foliage, and presenting baskets of 
nuts! Here, where the human hand could in no part be discovered, nor 
sound of footsteps heard, these sudden apparitions had an indescribable 
effect ! 

With slow and reluctant step we returned to our barge—an awful 
solemnity impressed on our minds, which imperceptibly gave place to 
livelier sensations, as our pleased attention fixed on the picturtsque 
scenery around the lake, dressed in all the varied, fascinating beauty 
with which nature clothes her choicest works. 

We now proceeded to Glen-na—when our eyes with wonder were 


enchained ;—lost in admiration and mute attention, we gazed '—every 
thing we had just been delighted with, seemed but the every day work 
of inferior agents—all our ideas of the sublime, united to the beautiful, 
were, indeed, but imperfect human ideas !—Here the hand of the great 
«* Architect”. was visible ; a higher style of the grand could not be borne 
by the feeble organs of man. If our notions of the Deity permitted us to 
suppose that Omnipotence ever reposed, Glen-na would be the hallowed 
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retreat. Inferior angels, I am willing to think, sometimes quit Elysium, 
and deign to rest in this terrestrial Paradise ! We sounded our French- 
horns—Echo, in her deep recess, caught the sound, and returned the sa- 
lutation in notes, so softly dulcet, as melted the soul all to harmony.— 
We were called off from listening to her melody, by some fishermen 
who were drawing a net near the Glen—they caught two of the natives, 
whieh we purchased, and left with the inhabitants of a cottage, which 
peeped from under the deep embosomed shades. This smiling, simple 
retreat, is reserved by Lord Kenmare, the noble magician of this en- 
chanted ground, for the convenience of those who visit Killarney.— 
Under this rural shed we proposed dining, and whilst our salmon were 
roasting, we rowed under a high arch, built by Colonel Herbert, as a 
communication between Muckress and the opposite lands, into the middle 
lake, and nearly round the loveliest spot under the heavens, ‘‘ Muckress !” 
‘Fo embellish which, all the elegance of taste, combined with the skill of 
art, and magic exertions of wonder-working nature, are united, and so 
curiously blended, as puzzles the most inquisitive observers, to separate 
the ingenious labours of man from the wildly luxuriant productions of 
nature. All that part of Muckress, which is washed by the waters of 
the Lake, presents to the eye one continued chain of vast solid rock, out 
of the impenetrable sides of which grow arbutes, and various ever- 
greens of the richest foliage. You behold with astonishment a founda- 
tion of massy rock, fringed from the very base to the summit with a 
thousand different trees; the mountain-ash, now in full berry, bursting 
their scarlet clusters through the shining deep green of the holly, and 
the lighter shade of the arbutes, forcing way to the chrystal bosom of 
the Lake, and offering their tempting fruit to the Genius of the waters. 

Our boat passed a great misshapen rock, in the middle of the Lake ; 
when we had left it some distance, the boatmen ealled back our attention 
to it. It now bore the exact figure of a gigantic horse, in the act of 
drinking. Its appearance is very curious ; it is called Horse-rock. 

The signal for dinner was given, and we obeyed the summons, when, 
had we been epicures, we should have been feasted on the delicious 
cruddy salmon, which, on the Lake, is dressed with great excellence. 
The fish is quartered, and each quarter spitted on a small wooden stick, 
the ends stuck into the ground, round a fire that is kindled on the green 
sod, and in that manner roasted. The windows of our rustic cottage 
commanded an extensive view of the Lake, which presented a scene of 
tranquil beauty, not to be described. . Our music played at intervals, and 
time passed unheeded away. 
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The bright orb of day had run his course, his rays were collected in 
one focus—the rich tinge, shed by his departing beams on the horizon, 
were reflected on the smooth surface of the waters, over which our barge 
lightly swam, soft music playing The bright gilding of the 
mountain became fainter and fainter—the glow imperceptibly faded to 
the sober grey of night. The ombrageous shade of the majestic forest, 
threw an awful gloom over the contiguous objects which were slowly 
disappearing from our sight.——All was silence—the rowers rested on 
their oars—Contemplation sat on the helm—when suddenly attention 
was roused from her deep musing, by a sound from the French-horn, 
which was answered by Echo, in notes of heavenly sweetness. 

The nymph of melody seemed willing to accompany us, from her loved 
abode Gien-na, to Ross-Castle, to which we were approaching, as her 
melting voice was thrilling through our enraptured souls.—A glittering 
meteor suddenly appeared, playing on the undulated waves—I doubted 
not but "twas the nymph herself, charmed from her retreat ; but this was 
the mistake of the moment Behold the Moon, soft beauteous 
planet! rising with mild radiance, dispersing the heavy gloom, and 
shedding a serene light over the woods and waters; ten thousand stars 
attended in her train, and strewed her path with sparkling splendour. 

We landed under Ross-Castle, quitted this scene of enchantment with 
keen wishes to return, soon as exhausted nature was refreshed. 

26.—The day smiled propitious, we were again on the lower lake, and 
rowing away to the island of Ennisfallew; which we had not time to 
visit yesterday. It contains seventeen acres, a flat island, different from 
all the others, free from rocks, and the soil too rich to produce tillage ; 
but trees, of prodigious size, and luxuriant, are natives of the ground. 
Except at Muckress, the largest trees grow at Ennistallew ;—here is an 
‘old abbey, covered with ivy, in ruins, and run over with nettles and 
briars ;—I made my way through them, but was not compensated for 
being stung and scratched. Little more than the outside walls remain. 
This island was (fabled story tells) the abode of the Genius of the Lakes, 
and he is still often seen rising from the deep, crowned with coral and 
sea~weeis—at that hour when spirits play their gambols, and scare poor 
simple maids from their prayers.—As I have never seen his saintship, I 
cannot tell you what form he assumes. 

We left these verdant and shady banks, and rowed away to the upper 
lake ;—on our approach to it, we landed at the island of Dinas, that our 
boat might pass a narrow neck of communication between the two lakes ; 
where the current is so rapid, that the boat is’ carried, by its violence, 
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for the space of forty yards, with the swiftness of an arrow from a 
bow. 

Dinas is a bewitching spot—it is more wildly rural than any thing I 
had yet seen—all view of the sublime is here lost; rustic simplicity, but 
graceful, animated, and alluring, is the leading feature. Banks of the 
most refreshing verdure invite repose—arbutes, laurel, and holly, pro- 
mise eternal shade—the blackbird, thrush, linnet, and various other 
sweet choristers, fill the air with the wildest harmony. A million of 
flowers spring perpetually under our feet, and enamel the soft carpet 
with colours of the most delicate tint—The wildly spreading branches 
of the oak repel the bleak winds in their impetuous career, and form an 
impenetrable barrier against their destructive blasts—Boreas never 
enters this tranquil retreat ; the gentlest zephyrs only inhabit here, sport 
through the groves, and wanton under the fragrant leaves of the rose 
and eglantine. 

On the bleeding bark of an ash tree I carved my name; and here our 
party fixed to dine ; so I quitted it with less regret, as I was sure of re- 
turning once more to this delightful Eden;—here every object was 
soothing, cheerful, and interesting ; the mind was not elevated to scenes, 
too immense for the human powers to support ; Nature was in her love- 
liest garb—the robe of simplicity gracefully thrown, and flowing in easy 
folds.—We resumed our seats in the barge, and entered on the upper 
lake, a long, narrow sheet of water, (by no means so wide as the lower 
one,) diversified with numberless rocks, raising abruptly their heads out 
of the prolific lake, crowned with ever-greens. On some of those 
islands (if solid rock may be called islands) particular trees are the only 
natives ; one is covered with arbutes, another with holly, on another the 
mountain-ash is predominant. The picturesque scenery on each side, 
and to the utmost boundary of the horizon, is wild and romantic, beyond 
the powers of description to paint in just colours. The surrounding 
Turk and Mongerton tower above all the surrounding mountains; their 
proud heads rise superb above the clustering hills, brave the rushing tor- 
rent, dashing down their sides, and mocking the rude north blast of the 
merciless tempest; stripped of every verdure, except the purple heath, 
they still ascend boldly, till their majestic heads are completely lost in 
the expansive heavens. Fancy, in her most extravagant humour, seems 
to have sketched the landscape. The character of the piece is very dif- 
ferent from what strikes the observer at the lower lake—there the sub- 
lime and beautiful are never lost sight of—here the wildly beautiful, 
profusely scattered, without order or harmony, over hill and dale, meet 
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‘the wandering eye, and sometimes the beautiful is totally lost. The 

rudely wild—the bold—the tremendous, and sublime, (particularly under 
the eagle’s nest) is each step astonishing the spectator ;—here, Nature is 
not so beneficent a parent ; as, on the majestic woody hills around the 
lower lake, we beheld gigantic mountains extending into a million of 
fantastic shapes, and from their great height destitute of their most 
fascinating garb—clothed, towards their summit, only with purple heath ; 
however, the rich vales and glens, profusely wooded, and with cool 
springs, regale the eye, wearied by too long a gaze on the sublime works 
of the great Divinity. : 

We landed on an island towards the extremity of the Lake, called 
Roman's Island ;—it contains about two acres, and has its title from a 
gentleman of that name, who lives near Cork. He is a lover of solitude, 
and of the sports of the field; he has taken this little spot, on which he 
has built a cottage, (the object of our attraction;) but we repented our 
visit.——Beastly man, (in the absence of the owner) has rendered it a sty 
for hogs, though nature designed it a habitation worthy gods. 

The sweet fragrance of Dinas was delicious, and banished from. our 
mind our late disagreeable visit. 


27th.—Was a wet day-—however, we went in carriages to a review. 

28th.—A glorious day, and spent it in visiting Muckress, and Lord 
Kenmare’s park, which contains 1500 acres ; the high ground commands 
a full view of the lower lake—from one point you can reckon sixteen 


islands ; the spectacle which presents itself from this situation is magni- 
ficent. Through the park runs a deep glen, thickly wooded ; a rapid, clear 
river runs at the foot, over which are constructed, in some places, rustic 
bridges ;—the taste’ of the noble lord is conspicuous in a thousand 
instances, through this scene of wild beauty, vying with nature, whose 
luxurianee is sometimes checked by taste and art. 

Muckress is surely the garden of Eden—yet the fair Eve, who pos- 
sessed it, was tempted to stray from its lovely borders: * * * * * 
* & Re RR MH RR aR ROR RS Ree 

Muckress abbey is a beautiful ruin, founded in the year 1440;—it 
remains in a great state of preservation, covered with ivy; the ground 
around and contiguous, is an Elysium of all that can captivate the senses. 
Through the abundant foliage of the rich evergreens, are openings and 
vistas, which present a view of the Lakes—their nameless, varied beauties, 
and the majestic woods which environ them. Every step pourtrays a new 
object, more charming than the last, to delight the eye. If éilence, 
shade, and meditatiyn is your view, retire to the inviting bower, whose 

2M 
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thick leaves are impenetrable to all light—where deep musing is softly 
soothed by the gurgling stream, and sometimes roused from her medi- 
tation by the sweet whistle of the black-bird. If weary of retirement, 
and solemn musing, direct your steps to the refreshing banks of the Lake, 
which presents a spectacle of all that can interest the mind, animate the 
spirits, and charm the taste. 

Barges, gayly painted, and richly decorated, with bands of music, 
lightly skim over her glassy surface, present themselves to the specta- 
tor, and the next moment are lost by the intervening island, which 
proudly rises from the waters, decked with trees of the wildest luxuriance. 
Through the lively foliage appears motley groupes of company, some 
sitting on the verdant banks, others rambling through the shady groves 
of arbutes, while the soul-inspiring music, always attended by soft echo, 
charms the ear. 

Should the eye wander from this animated scene, it rests, perhaps, on 
the superb spectacle that Glen-na offers—where the mind is at once trans- 
ported to the Great Divinity, and lost to all earthly objects, till roused 
suddenly by the French-horn—with breathless expectation you behold 
the stag, panting, and just exhausted, rush into the Lake, pursued by the 
eager courser, and keen hounds. 


Nancy.--A Fragment. 


GENIUS is a latent spark, bred in the inmost recesses of the heart, 
ripened by attention, strengthened by perseverance, and animated by am- 
bition—it will bloom without nourishment, and attain beauty without 
culture—it is timid as the willow, yet firm as the oak—it will bear up 
against the chilling blasts of poverty, yet rise indignant against the 
gloom of obscurity—it will stand unmoved against the insolence of pride 
and prosperity, yet shrink from the contempt of humble merit—it has 
the power of contributing to its own happiness and to the improvement 
of others—it is humble yet proud, gentle yet spirited—it will exist long 
upon its own strength, be animated by its own exertions, yet without the 


soft zephyrs of encouragement, it will wither, fade,anddie. * * * 
* @ @ @ &® &@ @ @ *® & @&@ & &@ &@ & & & He OH UY 


I had much curiosity to become acquainted with this extraordinary 
girl, of whom I had heard so much, to judge whether the various cen- 
sures passed upon her conduct were just. I found her seated under a 
hedge, with a book in her hand. 
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** Are you not ashamed, without a shoe to your foot, or a gown to 
your back, to be lazily spending your time over a book ?” 

« But if I had shoes to my feet, and a gown to my back—if I were 
rich and independent, would it then be a fault?” 

** No, it would then be a merit.” 

« Then what is in the rich a merit, is in the poor a crime ; your judg- 
ment, Sir, may be just, but it is not liberal.” 

“ The rich, my good girl, may bestow their time as they please, but 
the poor should be industrious.” 

** And is it a want of industry, to steal a little relaxation from per- 
sonal labour, to improve the mind ?” 

* Yet if you have nothing but your. own labour to depend on for sup- 
port, if you waste your time, who is the sufferer ?” 

“* Myself.”!!! 

‘« Have you not a mother ?” 

‘* | have—God bless her.” 

** Then if you relax in your industry, she must be the sufferer ?” 

«* No——-If I do the same proportion of work in one hour, which 
others do in two, the following hour may surely be my own.” 

‘* But if you could perform a double portion of work, you would re- 
ceive a double portion of profit.” 

“« Yes—with a double portion of fatigue, and a treble portion of dis- 
gust at my situation.” ; 

«* What right have you to be disgusted with your situation ?” 

* I dislike it.” 

«« But whence do you claim a right to dislike that station in which 
Providenee has thought fit to place you ?” 

“« To like, or dislike, is a privilege all human creatures are allowed, 
and the poor should be granted a two-fold privilege, sine they have ten- 
fold reasons to be dissatisfied.” 

«« There may, perhaps, be some truth in your remarks, but pride is a 
very unfit companion for poverty.” 

‘«« | have no more pride than an honest mind should have.” 

«« In what does your ideas of pride consist ?” 

“* In avoiding meanness, and shunning obligation.” 

«« But your neighbours and young companions think you proud, and 
dislike you ?” 

«© That is—because my ideas and wishes are beyond their compre- 
hension, and because when they are recreating their persons, I am en- 
larging my mind.” 
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«« And of what service do you expect the improvement of your mind 
will be?” 

«« Some future perind must determine that ; I do not always intend to 
be humble and poor, or gain my subsistence by the labour of my hands 
and the sweat of my brow.” 


** You do not intend, brave girl; and how do you expect it is to be 
altered ?” 

“« That I cannot te]lj I shall improve my mind as much as I am able, 
store it with as much worth as I can find, either in the writings of the 
dead, or front the actions of the living. The seeds well sown cannot fail 
to produce a harvest.” 

** Poor deluded girl! And do you not know, can you not feel the im- 
possibility of bringing your own mind to perfection—do you not know 
how dark and intricate are the paths of learning, how barren the soil, as 
nature formed it, uncultivated by art ; the care, the pains, the instruction 
that is requisite ; the time that must be devoted to prune the weeds, and 
bring the garden to unblemished beauty and lustre ?” 

« All the care of which you speak, cannot ripen a mind, formed by 
nature without dignity or beauty, whilst a small part.of it will be more 
than sufficient for one, where inclination preponderates,” 

«« Preponderates !—that is a high word, Nancy.” 

** Was it improperly applied, Sir?” 

‘* T cannot say it was.” 

«© Then a remark was unnecessary.” 

“« True proceed with your subject.” 

« J have little more to say, Sir, only that what I am unable to 
atchieve by my own power, some friend must accomplish for me.” 

‘« But where will you find such a friend ?” 

«« If I deserve one, I shall doubtless meet with one.” 

** But should you not deserve one ?” 

“TI have not thought of that; all may do right who have not the 
wish to do wrong, and those who act properly cannot fail to meet with 
friends.” 

** And these are the hopes which cheer the solitude in which you are 
condemned to pine ?” 


“* Yes—such are the hopes in which I have lived, such are the hopes in 
which I will live, and, perhaps, even in hope die.” 

‘“« Die! !!—Poor Nancy, such, alas! is too frequently the hard fate of 
wncultivated Genius, 


E. W. MACAULEY. 
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The Hermaphrodite. 
No. IV. 


FROM the fastidious disposition of some of our readers, of the Touch- 
wood Family, and the exquisite sensibility of others, we feel it necessary 
to change our name :—it is therefore requested, that such ingenious per- 
sons, as have been correspondents to Brother David and Sister Diana, 
will, in future, have the goodness to address their favours to 


The Ambigu, 


who has been appointed Trustee and Guardian to the Twins, by their 
Relations, BLanx, Cyrner, and Nozopy. Since this new arrangement 
has been made, it is to be hoped there will be no more objection, on the 
part of antiquated virgins, and biting old bachelors, to transmit to us 
their thoughts on the various subjects which occupy their attention, and 
which we promise to communicate to the public, if we can do so without 
involving ourselves in Sin or SHAME. 

While we were considering the benefits that might arise to us, from 
the change of name, we received the following communications :-— 

They are addressed to one Of our late firm, and we lay them, in their 
original state, before our readers : 


To Mr. DAVID DUPLICATE. 
Sir, 


I have long been of opinion that the situation of a Revizwer is a very 
unpleasant one, and particularly if he should happen to be impartial. 

This has been most incontrovertibly proved in a late instance, in which 
a lady of some education, and more taste, sent me a popular Poem to re- 
view. For my fair friend I entertain the highest respect, and would render 
her any possible service; but to sit down and write a critique, absolutely 
against conviction !—The thing was not to be done, at least not by me. 
—In this very unpleasant dilemma, I sent the book to a friend of mine, 
(an old hand at this sort of work,) with a note, to request that he would 
carry the work as far as he could; and if not able to praise, at least not 
blame.—How far he complied with my request, may be seen by the fol- 
lowing note from the fair friend of the author :— 


“ Dear Sir, 
“You have played thedeuee with the Poem—not one word in praise of 
it, and have chosen the very worst part of the work as a specimen. 
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«< | know not what I shall do; I depended entirely on you, and by so 
going, have brought the reproaches of my friend on myself.—However, 
Mr. vows, that if it costs him Ten Guineas, he will have the book 
properly Reviewed. 

** Yours, &c.” 


Now, Mr. Editor, under such circumstances, what can I do?—I would 
make any reasonable sacrifice to-conciliate this author ; but I know not 
how togo about it; perhaps if you speak to one of the Duplicate family, 
something may be done: particularly as they have acquired accessorial 
literary aid from their acquaintance with Branx, Cypner, and Nopopy. 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 
AN UNFORTUNATE REVIEWER. 


Mr. Davip, 


Looking over a London Print, the other day, I was struck with the 
ingenuity of the following Essay on Hereditary Distinctions, which I beg 
you.may insert in your publication. 

Yours, &c. L. 


The rage for obtaining titles and hereditary distinctions, has, of late 
years, increased astonishingly. During his Majesty's reign, the peers of 
England and Ireland have been doubled, and the baronets have never 
been so numerous as they at present are; those of England amount to 
five hundred and sixty-one, those of Scotland one hundred and forty- 
eight, and of Ireland one hundred and three: in all eight hundred and 
twelve. This statement, one would think, either argued amazing mag- 
nanimity and talent in our countrymen, (thus to be able to swell our list 
of worthies) or afforded a convincing proof of their excessive vanity, 
When we look candidly into the cause, we shall indeed find it highly cre- 
ditable to our country ; for we shall observe, that at least one-half of 
this honourable body is composed of men, rewarded for their merits ; 
and that to the other half, the motive of vanity is falsely and invidiously 
ascribed. 

The people of this country have of late been gradually refining; 
or, if T may so term it, the lower orders have been trying to reduce to 
the same level with themselves, the well-born, the well-educated, and 
the afiluent ; and accordingly all kinds of fraud and corruption are exer- 
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cised, in order to enable them to effect this, by the aid of dress, and every 
species of imitation. Hence is it to be wondered at, that the man whose 
family has enjoyed for many generations hereditary possessions, should 
feel himself somewhat mortified at the upstart pride I have alluded to ? 
He seeks a title, therefore, not from vanity, not from a wish of having 
additional superiority, but only from the honest desire of maintaining 
that which nature has allotted to him. How is the wife of a man of 
fortune to be distinguished now? Are not those persons who are most 
decidedly her inferiors, addressed by the same appellation? Whois there 
that is not now dubbed an esquire and a gentleman? 

From the time of William the Conqueror, to the days of James I. we 
find every man, possessing a certain tenure, a knight; and now that 
knighthood is rendered an inferior order, by the introduction of ba- 
ronetage, it certainly should be the aim of every man to get himself en- 
rolled in this respectable order, who possesses upwards of a thousand a- 
year in landed property. Tam far from including other men, even did their 
incomes amount to double or treble this sum ; it would be hard to say, 
what sort of ‘a medley we might then have! Landed property should 
alone be included ; for, this devolving inalienably to the heirs, through 
successive ages, leaves the rank never unsupported. The possessors of 
this are far more respectable than other persons, since it gives them a 
sort of prescriptive right over their tenants, which money cannot pur- 
chase: it is by the landed interest that a man can be fairly and ho- 
nourably returned to parliament: it is by the landed interest that that 
most useful body, the militia of the kingdom, is at once raised, headed, 
and maintained ; and services of this latter nature are so well understood, 


that the ministerial papers have announced the intention of creating: se- 
veral gentlemen, of Ireland, baronets, on this very account. I hope I 
have now shewn, that the aecquirement of an hereditary distinction is to 
be sought by, and will be given to, those who have any way benefited 
their country ; and ‘that the attainment of it, even without the claim of 
reward, may not in every case proceed from vanity, 
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Characteristic Sketches. 


No. V. 


Ah! then, ye Fair, 
Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts !— 


SIR TIMOTHY TITLE. 


THE person of Sir Timothy Title is well known at every place of polite 
resort, where it never fails to attract notice. His height is above six feet, 
and his circumference about ten inches. He has an aukward bend of his 
shoulders ; and he is both knock-kneed, and splay-footed. By the aid 
of false calves, however, he displays what is called a handsome leg. His 
complexion is cadaverously pale; his eyes are grey and lifeless ; his nose 
is long and hooked; and his mouth, which is always partly open, with a 
smile of self-complacency, for the display of an excellent set of teeth—the 
best that can be made—could not well be reckoned wide, which it cer- 
tainly is, if it did not nearly approach a pair of ears formed on the true 
asinine construction. There, indeed, the thickness of the skull begins to 
shew its increasing magnitude ; till the top, if it were not bald, would 
appear of the same family as the ears, It would be a pity, Sir Timothy 
is of opinion, that a person, in itself so graceful, should be deprived of 
any advantages. His hair-dresser, and his tailor, must equip him in the 
newest style of fashion; and, while his appearance wonderfully attracts 
the visual faculty, all the complicated scents of a perfumer’s shop are im- 
bibed by our olafactory nerves. In his gait, he attempts the air of a 
dancing-master; in his voice, which is naturally a squeak, he affects the 
feminine lisp; and every gesture denotes a compound of absurd affecta- 
tion. Thus externally accomplished, with the air of eighteen, and only 
the age of twenty-eight, who can doubt Sir Timothy's veracity, when he 
pronounces himself the universal 


** FAVOURITE OF THE MODERN FAIR.” 


Are there any such bold infidels, let them listen to the catalogue of Sir 
Timothy's intellectual endowments. These, however, we are unhappily 
under the necessity of treating somewhat negatively. It is true that he 
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cannot read English with the smallest propriety; because, owing to the 
weakness of his eyes, as his mother, Lady Title, used to say—though his 
tutor, after he was discharged, ascribed this weakness to a much larger 
portion of the human ceconomy—prevented him from applying sufficiently 
to study, during his youth: butthen, he has picked up many French 
and Italian terms and phrases, which enable him to join in the usual 
nothingness of polite conversation. He has no knowledge of ancient 
history; but he is a walking library of modern gallant anecdotes, and 
fashionable faux-pas. He is no astronomer, and never heard of the milky 
way; yet he knows well enough the use of a glass to explore the galaxy 
of beauty in a ball-room, or atthe theatre. He possesses not the smallest. 
knowledge of geography, yet he has visited every watering-place in Eu- 
rope; and, though utterly ignorant of all the sciences, he can scrape the 
violin, or give breath, if not music, to the German flute; and, that he 
has an ear is too visible to be disputed. If he knows nothing of philo- 
sophical instruments, few have a more general acquaintance with the 
various implements for gaming ; and though he may be deemed ignorant 
of books, no person has bestowed greater pains in endeavouring to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of cards. He carves fish, flesh, or fowl, with skill 
equal to any cook ; hands a plate, or a glass, with all the dexterity of a 
waiter ; and fetches and carries a lady's dropped glove, fan, or handker- 
chief, with the ready agility of a spaniel. It is with pain we remark, that 
Sir Timothy cannot write legibly ; and as to orthography, he neither un- 
derstands the word, nor the art. He cannot spell many monosyllables, 
and he knows not what a dissyllable is: but, to make amends, he can fill 
up his banker's draft, when he pleases, for a thousand pounds. Ye men 
of science, burn your books! Sir Timothy insists, that he is the idol of 
the ladies ; and whoever has been an observant spectator of female par- 
tialities, in the polite circles, will not feel inclined to doubt him. Reading 
is, with these fashionable fair-ones, most horridly dull, and unsocial ; 
study is ten times worse; and scientific conversation is not. only con- 
sidered as absurd pedantry, but is esteemed equally rude with speaking 
in an unknown language. Religion is impious out of church; and 
politics are only proper for the senate: law must be confined to those 
who are paid for it; and physic is shamefully vulgar. Cease, then, ve 
vain cultivators of the mind, to pursue studies which will deprive you of 
that desirable blessing, the love of the enchanting sex; but copy, as 
much as nature will permit, this happy original ; and be, like Sir Timothy 
Title, “ A Favourite or tur Mopern Fair!” 

H—. 
2N 
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APOPHTHEGMS, AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
OF 
CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of Pivrarcu, Diocenes Lagrtius, VALERIUS MAXiMUs, 
Stopa@us, &c. &c. &c. and freely translated into English. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 


** In his, velut in certissimo speculo, representatur animus singulorum,”’—ERAsMus. 


(Continued from Page 221.) 
A, 


AGESILAUS sent to the king of Macedonia, for permission to march 
through his territory.—The king returned for answer, that he would 
consider of it—* Let bim consider of it,” said Agesilaus to the messen- 
ger: ‘ but in the mean time, I'll march.” 


Acexanpsr while hearing a cause one day, was observed to stop one 
of his ears, while the plaintiff was speaking.—Upon being asked his rea- 
son for so doing, he replied ;—‘‘ I'm keeping my other ear for the ‘De-’ 
fendant.” 

Shortly after Aprian became emperor, he met with a man who had 
insulted him ; and against whom, the prince when a private man, had 
sworn revenge.—‘‘ My promotion, Sir,” said the emperor, ‘‘ was a lucky 
event for you; for now you are secure from my resentment.” 


When the Athenians were going to continue Arist1pes as their minis- 
ter of finance, he gave them the following rebuke.—‘‘ While I husbanded 
your revenues, with the fidelity of an honest man, I was loaded with 
calumnies ; but now that I suffer them to become a prey to contractors 
and jobbers, I am highly commended.—Believe me, Athenians, I am 
more ashamed of the honour you now intend me, than I was grieved by 
your former reproaches,” 
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A person entreated of AcEsiLAus, to write te a friend of his, in Asia, 
to request of him, to do him justice in a certain business,—‘* He would 
be no friend of mine," said Agesilaus, “‘ if he did not do you justice, not 
only without may, desire, but even, in defiance of me.” 


An embassador from the Abderites to the court of Acts, after he had 
eoncluded a very long, and studied harayigue ; enquired from the prince ; 
what answer he should bring back to those who sent him.—*‘ Tell them,” 
said he, “if you please, that notwithstanding the extreme length and 
folly of your declamation, I had patience to listen to you.” 

A certain. young Megaresian, was boasting to Acgsinaus, of the con- 
quests he would make, if he was a general,—‘ Young man,” said the 
king, “ unluckily, your words want an army.” 

While Artstipes sat in judgment between two litigants; one of them 
observed ; that his adversary had done many injuries, even to his judge. 
—‘ Tellme not of the injuries he has done to me,” said Aristides ; “‘ but 
of those he has done to you; for it is your cause, Sir, that Iam now 
about to try, and not my own.” 


A forward and loquacious coxcomb, obtruded his conversation upon 
Anistotce; and wearying him with incredible stories, at length asked 
him ; if he was astonished ?—* In truth, said the philosopher, I am; and 
that, not a little; but what astonishes me is; that any man like me, 
would so long make use of his ears to listen to you; who could make 
use of his legs to escape from you.” 


Anacuarsis gave the following rebuke to a drunken youth, who in- 
sulted him at an entertainment.—‘“ Young man,—believe me, if you 
cannot carry wine in your youth ; you will most probably, be obliged to 
carry water in your old age. 


ARISTOTLE one day discoursing on friendship, pleasantly exclaimed, 
“ O my friends, friends are not to be found !” 


An author was reading his work to ALrxanper, as they were sailing 
on the Hydaspes—The prince suddenly snatched the book out of his 
hand, and flinging it into the river, exclaimed :—‘ What oecasion, Sir, 
had you to attribute so many imaginary exploits to Alexander; when he 
has in truth performed so many real ones.” * 


— 
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The Lacedemonians admired that description of eloquence only, which 
bore directly upon some point under discussion.—A certain sophist pro- 
posed to amuse them, by declaiming in praise of Hercules. “In praise 
of Hercules!” cried Anratcrpas ; “ why, who in the name of Jupiter, 
ever thought of blaming Hercules !” 


Demetrius being indisposed; Anriconus the physician called to visit 
him; and as he came to the dvor of the patient’s chamber, he met a fe- 
male favourite of Demetrius passing out.—When Antizonus entered, 
Demetrius told him, that he fancied his disorder had just left him.—“ I 
fancy so too,” said Antigonus; “ I believe, I met it this mcment stealing 
out of your chamber.” 

A tiresome declaimer, after a long discourse, said to ArtsToTLe, “ I am 
apprehensive, Sir, that I have appeared extremely tedious to you.” —* O, 
by no means Sir,” said Aristotle, ‘‘ I really was not listening to a single 
word you were saying.” 


H. 
(To be continued.) 


Extract from the History of Ireland, as to Robert 
Hartpool, Constable of Carlow. 


RORY OGE continued his depredations, in the year 1577, and burnt 
many villages, and yet by the help of his intelligence (which was very 
good) he made a shift to escape the diligent pursuit that was made after 
him, by the Captains Harrington and Cosby. One day a parley being ap- 
pointed between them, on mutual oaths, the perfidious rebel seized upon 
Harrington and Cosby, hand-fasted them together, and made them trot 
after him, like a couple of hounds, through woods and bogs, in continual 
fear of death. At length, an agreement was almost concluded,when Ro- 
bert Hartpool, Constable of Carlow, accompanied by Lieut. Parker, and 
50 men (having good intelligence) went to the place where Rory Oge lay. 
Rory, surprised at the noise, and suspecting the worst, went to his pri- 
sonets, Harrington and Cosby, and gave them many wounds, and cut off 
Cosby's little finger, but being in the dark, it so happened that none of 
the wounds were mortal. ‘The English having entered the house, re- 
leased Harrington and Cosby, and killed all the rest, except Rory Oge 
and one more that escaped in the dark, and could not be found. 
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Soon after, Rory assembled all his strength together and came to 
Carlow, early in themorning ; burnt some houses and haggards of corn, 
and so retired. Hartpool pursued him, and killed seventeen of his best 
men, and Rory himself hardly escaped. 

Extracted from Hibernia Anglicaner, published 1690. 

Robert Hartpool died in October, 1594, as appears by his monument, 
discovered on Castle-Hill, Carlow, September, 1509, and moved by J- 
Lecky, Esq. to Grange Church-yard, same month. 

Inscription on his Monument. 
Interiit, Octobris die 13, 1594. 

Hic jacet Robertus Hartpool, Constabularius de Cathertagh, Septua- 
gerat Io Mayor. 


Original Poetic Correspondence. 


WE have been favoured with part of a Poetic Correspondence between 
a Lady and Gentleman of the North of Ireland :—She seems to be very 
young, but from the specimens we have seer of her writing, we do not 
hesitate to say, that she possesses every necessary qualification for be- 
coming a candidate for literary fame; nor have we any doubt of her 
ultimate success. We shall be happy in affording the lady and her 
friend every opportunity of displaying their talents, through the me- 
dium of the Hisern1a MaGazine; and if they keep to that kind of 
epistolary writing which gives the History of the Heart, without ad- 
verting to local circumstances, we feel convinced that theireffusions will 
be interesting to every person of taste :—they bring to our recollection 
the Correspondence between De la Crusca and Anna Matilda. 


Melancholy. 


Inscrinep to EVELINA, near Newry. 


* Ah! who would laugh with giddy Mirth, 
“ When Melancholy is so sweet ? 
*« Sure purer Joy or Grizr has birth } 
** In souls where Love and Sapngss meet.’— 


Why art thou pleasing, pensive maid, 
When Nature's face is veil’d in gloom ; 

And Sorrow throws her sable shade 
Around the dwellers of the tomb?— 
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Why does the Mourner love thy charms, 
Unlovely, wan-complexioned guest ? 
Why does he fly to meet thy arms, 
When most unfriended, most distress’? 


Why does he seek and find delight 
With thee, when ev'ry comfort's fled ;— 
And dark Misfortune’s sombre night, 
Untimely closes round his head ? 


But should I ask the reason, why 
The tear-eyed mourner flies to thee, 
When inward anguish prompts the sigh, 
Sad herald of Adversity ?— 


When tyrant horror-painting Thought, 
Depictures hideous forms of care ; 

When Mis'ry’s victim sadness-fraught, 
In silence hugs the fiend Despair : 


Light wafted on the wings of sighs, 

Through Frenzy’s wild, bewild’ring bowers, 
When terror-guided Fancy flies 

O’er scenes of Pleasure’s faded flowers. 


’Tis then thou hast relief for woes— 
An antidote for cares unkind :— 

A pain-diverting balm, for those 
Whose portion is a hopeless mind. 


But while upon thy charms we feast, 

And while you sooth grief’s rankling smart ; 
How quickly does thy poison waste, 

With baneful sweets the feeling heart. 


O Evelina! gem of Truth! 
Daughter of Modesty divine ! 

Say, am I doom‘d to spend my youth, 
A stranger to that form of thine ? 


And must I be to grief a slave, 

"Till. Adolescence lose its bloom? 
Drag Melancholy to the grave, 

And sink unripely to the tomb ? 
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Forbid it, Beauty's blushing flower,— 
Forbid it, ruling Gods above; 

Lest Disappointment’s wasting power, 
Should blight the infant buds of love. 


O shield me, Evelina dear ! 

From adverse fate—untimely death ; 
Lest Pity’s ready starting tear, 

Should early dew my Cypress wreath. 


Let drooping Friendship grieveand sigh, 
And keen Regret too soon deplore :— 
Lest germinating Hope should die, 
And fond Regard exist no more. 


SYLVIUS. 
Belfast, May, 1810. 


EVELINA : to SYLVIUS, or BELFAST. 


“ J heard the voice of the Bard, and felt the kindling of my Soul. Half-formed, 
the words of my Song burst forth upon the wind; so hears a tree in the vale the 
voice of Spring around, and pours its green leaves to the Sun.” 

OSSIAN, 
Sweet Bard, I've been flitting ’round Pleasure's gay ring, 
I've been guest where an Angel presides at the board ;— 
I was tasting those blessings which Fortune can bring, 
When commingled ‘the sweets ‘Love and Friendship afford, 


From the woodbine-twin'd bowers, where I oft with delight 
Have hung o’er the breathings, bless’d youth, of thy Muse, 

Where I've echoed thy strains, till the dark-pinioned Night, 
The characters, dear to my eyes, would refuse : 


From these shades, where I've tasted such soul-pleasing bliss, 
I had flown to the banks of old Neptune’s domain ; 

And believe me, dear’S. 'till some moments ere this, 
A stranger I've been to thy last witching strain. 


But what raptures !—what pleasures, glowed warm in my breast ! 
When the-voice of thy Muse hailed with wild notes my ‘ears ; 
Such as symphonies soothing, by angels address’d 
To the soul, when it flies from this region of tears. 
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O; Sylvius, if like thee could I handle the lyre,— 
And so ably my thoughts and my feelings pourtray :— 
Could I borrow from thee, that expression and fire, 
Which render delightful thy soul-speaking lay. 


Then for thee, would I oft touch the dulcet-toned string ; 
(For thy song does my heart's warm gratitude claim,) 

And my Muse to thy foot-stool her tribute would bring ;— 
And derive from thy patronage green wreaths of fame. 


Oft sing—nor reject thy young pupil's desire,— 
My hopes, (fondly flattering,) ah, do not deceive !— 
When I tell you, dear Sylvius, ’twas a spark of thy fire, 
First illumined this bosom, and taught it to heave. 


Yes, from thee I have learn’d in deep shades to delight, — 
To love evening's still breeze that waft odours along :— 
To recline by a stream, and in fancy’s bold flight 
Seize the thoughts that flit wild o’er the regions of song. 


Oh, how oft have I strove in thy bright path to move, 
And in numbers like thine thy sweet straing to repay ;— 
With thee in the sun-shine of genius to rove, 
And to gather wild roses to garnish my lay. 


But still timid fear would preside o'er my Muse,’ 

While her wings were out-stretched the fair region to gain:— 
Still my feeble-winged fancy the task would refuse, 

And the slow voice of‘Caution would whisper—* refrain.” — 


With thee I have wept o’er thy ‘* Mary's” cold bier,* 
“« Pity’s Lyre’* touched my heart whence Placella* had fled: 
O'er thy “‘ Wand'rer returned,”* oh, how warm gush’d the tear ! 
And “‘ Futurity’s picture’’* my soul captive led.— 


Ah! think then, how sorely my mind was oppress’d, 
When your signature sought for, evaded my sight ;— 
But my doubts were removed, and my fears were suppress’d, 
When I saw the dear symbol that gave me delight. , 


Yes, a poet for me has awaken'd his lyre, 
Whose notes of full sweetness with Virgil’s might vie :— 
Whose magic hand draws from each nerve of the wire 
Those sounds that inspire with a sorrowful joy. 


* Alluding to some of S.’s Pathetic Epistles. 
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Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Then S. 'tis my prayer, that each cause be removed, 
‘ Which could anguish produce in a heart such as thine; 
»- And’that health may still smile on the parents beloved, 
Of that Bard whose fair laurels the Muses entwine. 


G——yn Fp, near Newry. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, at the place of Execution; 


WITH PORTRAITS OF 


Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough; the Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, and 
Kent; as also, Thomas Andrews, the Under-Sheriff; and the Execu- 


tioner. 


WHETHER Elizabeth was really sincere in her apparent reluctance 
to execute Mary, is a question which, though usually given against her, 
we will not take upon us to determine. Certainly there were great arts 
used, by her courtiers, to determine her io the side of severity ; as they 
had every thing to fear from the resentinent of Mary, in case she ever 
succeeded to the throne. Accordingly, the kingdom was now filled with 
rumours of plots, treasons, and insurrections; and the queen was con- 
tinually kept in alarm by fictitious dangers. She; therefore, appeared to 
be in great terror and perplexity; she was observed to sit much alone, 
and to mutter to herself half sentences, importing the difficulty and dis 
tress to which she was reduced. In this situation, she one day called her 
secretary, Davison, whom she ordered to draw out, secretly, the warrant 
for Mary's execution ; informing him, that she intended to keep it by her 
in case any attempt should be made for the delivery of that princess, 
She signed the warrant, and then commanded it to be carried to the 
Chancellor to have the seal affixed to it. Next morning, it is said, she 
sent two gentlemen, successively, to desire that Davison would not go to 
the Chancellor, until she should see him; but Davison telling her that 
the warrant had been already sealed, she seemed displeased at his preci- 
pitation. Davison, who probably wished himself to see the sentence ex- 
ecuted, laid the affair before the council, who unanimously resolved, that 
the warrant should be-immediately put ip execution, and promised to 
justify Davison to the queen. Accordingly the fatal instrument was de- 
livered to Beale, who summoned the noblemen to whom it was directed, 
namely, the earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, and Cumberland, and 
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these together set out for Fotheringay Castle, accompanied by an execu- 
tioner, to dispatch their bloody commission. 

Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, who ordered her to pre- 
pare for death by eight o’cluck’ the next morning. 

Early on the fatal morning she dressed herself in a rich habit of silk 
and velvet, the only one which she had reserved for this solemn occasion. 
Thomas Andrews, the under-sheriff of the county, then entering the room, 
he informed her that the hour was come, and that he must attend her to 
the place of execution. She replied, that she was ready ; and bidding 
her servants farewel, she proceeded, supported by two of her guards, 
and followed the sheriff, with a serene composed aspect, and in her hand 
a crucifix of ivory. 

She then passed into another hall, the noblemen and the sheriff going 
before, and Melvil, her master of the household, bearing up her train; 
where was a scaffold erected, and covered with black. As soon as she was 
seated, Beale began to read the warrant for her execution. Then Fletcher, 
dean of Peterborough, standing without the rails, repeated a long ex- 
hortation, which she desired him to forbear, as she was firmly resolved 
to die in the catholic religion. The room was crowded with spectators, 
who beheld her with pity and distress ; while her beauty, though dimmed 
by age and affliction, gleamed through her sufferings, and was still re- 
markable in this fatal moment. The executioner kneeling, and asking 
her pardon, she said she forgave him, and all the authors of her death, as 
freely as she hoped forgiveness from her Maker, and then once more 
made a solemn protestation of her innocence. Her eyes were then co- 
vered with a linen handkerchief ; and she laid herself down without any 
fear or trepidation. Then reciting a psalm and repeating a pious ejacu- 
lation, her head was severed from her body, at two strokes, by the exe- 


cutioner. 


Descriptive Sketches, 


Taken during an Excursion to the Counties of MEATH and CAVAN. 
Selected from an original Correspondence. 


LETTER Il. 
My pear Frienp, 
MY former letter contained an account of my journey to Ardbraccan, 
together with those cogitations which naturally presented themselves, or 
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were suggested by the surrounding objects, and the places through which 
I passed. As I flatter myself, that what in itself may be insipid enough, 
our friendship will render interesting—I shall proceed, sans ceremony, 
to give you a further detail of my adventures, and as correct an account 
as I possibly can, of such things as came under my observation. 

The haziness of the weather, these few days, has prevented my going 
much abroad. Thursday morning, however, being fine, I availed myself 
of the opportunity to take a survey of the town and neighbourhood of 
Navan,which, in my hurry through it before, I had not time to observe. 
It consists of three principal streets, in form something resembling the 
letter Y, of which, if you suppose the Trim road to be the stem, the 
road to Drogheda on the left, and that to Dublin on the right, will 
form the two transverse arms or branches. The center of the town is 
tolerably well built, and furnished with well-stocked shops; but the ex- 
tremities are chiefly composed of a line of mud cabins, which have but a 
mean appearance, The church, on the west side of the town, is a neat 
building, and the steeple, which has been lately erected, is terminated at 
the corners by four slender conical spires, about five feet high, something 
similar to Castleknock steeple ; but to tell you thetruth, they are a species 
of architectural ornament, that does not altogether suit my taste. Near 
it stands the Roman catholic chapel; and, in Ludlow-street, on the 
Dublin road, the gaol is situated on one side, and the infirmary on the 
other. Two weekly markets are held here, and four fairs in the year, 
which are well attended, and cause a great influx of business to the town. 
The canal I have already mentioned ; and a short. distance from it, on the 
Dublin side, the ruins of an ancient building is seen on the opposite bank 
of the river Boyne, called-Athlumney Castle. About a quarter of a mile 
beyond Navan, at the junction of the Trim and Ardbraccan road, the 
moat, which is named after the town, rises to a considerable eminence. 
As you know, that, like Mr. Tibbs, | am fond of prospects, I mounted to 
the summit, and enjoyed a very extensive panoramic view of the sur- 
rounding country. The distant hills of Slane, Tarah, and Skreene, toge- 
ther with those of, Cavan, are visible to the naked eye, and by the assist- 
ance of a telescope, I could distinctly discern the Wicklow mountains. 
I have met with several of those moats in the course of my progress, and 
it seems they were intended as places of strength and security. What- 
ever of these a commanding eminence, surrounded by a trench, might 
afford, they certainly possessed; but they give a very poor idea of the 
military resources, either of the besieged or the assailants. Perhaps, 
what these fortifications wanted in strength, were more than supplied by 
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the natural courage and ferocity of the combatants. ‘Their contests; on 
these occasions, most likely, were speedily terminated ; for a protraeted 
resistance they could not make ; and if once enabled to repel the assault, 
the fortune of the day might be considered as secure —But let us return 
to what more immediately relates to myself—I have already mentioned, 
that the country has made me an early riser; indeed, I have seldom slept 
after the dawn of day, and have often been awake before it. On Friday 
morning, therefore, I rose at four o'clock, without disturbing my drowsy 
companion, and after taking a short walk round the’concerns, I resolved 
(not knowing what else to do with myself) to realiz@ my intention of 
visiting Trim. Accordingly, about five o'clock, I struck on the road, and 
never cried stop till 1 arrived at that ancient town, which was six long 
miles distant from the place whence I started. The loneliness of my 
walk was, in a good measure, diverted by contemplating the glorious 
appearance of the rising sun, and the well known phenomena of a 
beautiful iris, which was formed by his refracted rays, during a falling 
shower. Trim, though once a flourishing town, as far as I could learn, 
is now only famous for its cakes ; and being the shire town of the county, 
the assizes, which are held here, cause some bustle, but at every other 
season, I am told, the trade is very dead. That it was a consider- 
able place in former times, we may infer from the many parliaments 
which have been held here at different periods; while the numerous 
vestiges of massy stone edifices, ‘ majestic even in ruin,” ‘which, in spite 
of the durability of their materials, are mouldering to decay, bear ample 
testimony to its antiquity. During my short stay, I surveyed the ruins 
of a large castle, said to have been founded by King John, and a lofty 
square tower, called the Yellow Steeple or Abbey, which was partly de- 
molished by Cromwell, and has since suffered much from the destyoying 
hand of time. 

The church is modern, I believe not more than thirty years erected, but 


being connected with the ruins of the old church, by the ivy-girt steeple 
of the latter, which, as yet, has bid defiance to the ravages of time, the 


whole acquires a most picturesque and venerable appearance. The county 
gaol adjoins the bridge, and is esteemed one of the finest in Ireland. Its 
foundations are washed by the river Boyne, which again made its appear- 
ance, after a very circuitous route through the country, from Navan. The 
present session and market-houses are built on the site of an ancient 
priory, belonging to the grey friars, whose foundation is also ascribed to 
King John.—I would have seen little or nothing of the place, had I not, 
by accident, met a chatty little man, who undertook to be my ciceroni, 
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and explained every curiosity ina very intelligent manner. By bis favour 
I gained access to the steeple, from whence I tuok an extensive view of 
the country, which, for many miles, had the appearance of a well culti- 
vated garden. In consequence of the civility of my guide, I could not do 
less than offer to treat him, and after many maiden-like refusals, he con- 
sented to partake of some refreshment, which he strongly recommended 
me to qualify by a “‘ Naggin of the Native,” as he termed it. While we 
were thus regaling ourselves, a conversation took place, wherein the 
nature of my excursion, &c. was discussed, which, however amusing to 
ourselves, might prove rather dull and insipid were it minutely tran- 
seribed ; but before our discourse had terminated, he informed me he 
was known in the town by the familiar appellation of ‘‘ honest Dick,” 
to which, upon extraordinary occasions, was added the patronymic of 
“ Gardiner.” Having paid for our refreshment, I was about to take 
leave, but such a wonderful partiality in my favour had my friend. con- 
ceived, that he refused to part, till he had left me safe a-piece on the 
road: so, buying a few real Trim cakes, as a token of my being there, 
we quitted the town about eight o'clock. The time of our separation at 
length arrived, and notwithstanding all his disinterestedness, my friend 
condescended; on account of the badness of the times, to ask the loan of 
a penny for tobacco. This was no sooner granted, than he requested 
another and another, till he had borrowed all the change I had received, 
amounting, I believe, to four-pence. We, however, parted good friends, 
very much to our mutual satisfaction ; and exerting all my ability, [ ar- 
rived home time enough for breakfast, having performed the six miles in 
an hour and a half, On mentioning where I had been, my friends would 
scarcely believe me, till 1 produced my credentials, (i. e. the cakes) 
which flashed conviction in their faces, and procured me compliments, 
that even Collier (the celebrated pedestrian) might envy. They rated 
me a good deal for not taking the mare, but a little experience convinced 
me I was perfectly right in walking it, After breakfast was fixed for my 
departure, and as my long walk must have tired me, they insisted on my 
riding to Kells, to take the coach. Unluckily, on my arrival at Kells, I 
found all the seats in the Diligence, to Coot-hill, were engaged, and had 
no other alternative than either to return to Ardbraccan, or take a seat 
to Cavan, and proceed to Coot-hill, from thence, as well as I could. But 
my misfortunes did not end here. You may recollect, on reading the 
mock heroic poein of ‘‘ The Amazoniad,” how heartily we laughed at, 
and enjoyed the ludicrous distress of the gallant knight, when enjoined 
‘ to attend his fair, but hard-hearted Jady, in her equestrian excursions. I 
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believe, had I adopted the expedient of riding back to Ardbraccan, that 
the gay and courtly Sir Charles himself, would not have stood in more 
need of Dr. ——— what d’ye call him ’s diacolon, than your humble ser- 
vant; for to tell you a secret, I am but an indifferent horseman, and not 
accustomed to take such long rides.—I therefore resolved, at all events, 
to proceed to Cavan, and took a seat in the coach which was just setting- 
off. The companions of my journey consisted of a lady, remarkably 
handsome, who was engaged in the domestic employment of nursing a 
sweet-tempered baby, the very picture of herself. Her manners were re- 
fined, and complaisant in the highest degree, and her conversation so 
agreeable, that she was the life of the company... Besides her, we had 
two very pretty young lads, officers, going to receive volunteers from 
some militia regiments. Their conversation, as usual with such persons, 
—(no offence to the cloth, upon my honor—I mean such young persons) 
though perfectly gentleman-like, was flimsy enough. They recounted 
the atchievements of their respective regiments at Buenos Ayres, and 
now and then were very gallant and polite to our female companion. 
About a mile beyond Kells, there is a curious obelisk, erected by the late 
Earl Bective, called the Spire of Lloyd, from the commons in which it is 
situated. At the summitof it is a large apartment, capable, as I am told, 
of dining twenty-four persons. The commons of Lloyd are vested in 
the portrive and corporation of Kells, who rent them out to the neigh- 
bouring peasantry. The country, and the weather, till our arrival at 
Virginia, was very beautiful; and a vast lake (I think they call it Lough 
Rammagh) which extended for miles up the country, surrounded by 
mountains on every side, added much to the grandeur and beauty of the 
prospect. After passing this place, the gountry assumed a rude aspect ; 
the hills exhibited nothing but barrenness, and the hollows between them 
consisted of a vast morass, whose only production, except a little stunted 


hay and oats, was turf. Not a tree, ner even a tolerable cabin, was 
visible over the whole face of the country; and, contrasting it with the 
verdure and fertility about Ardbraccan, you may be sure I felt the differ- 
ence perceptibly. Between five and six o'clock, the weather, which, during 
the whole day, was very uncertain, became quite broken ; the rain set in, 
in perfect torrents, and down the rugged hills, over which we passed, the 


floods poured in a tremendous manner. By a kind of secret sympathy, 
for which I could not account, my spirits caught the gloomy contagion ; 
i began to regret the mansion of friendship and hospitality I had left be- 
hind, and to be filled with uneasy anticipations of the future hardships | 
might have to encounter. About half past six, the evening again cleared 
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up, and as in my excursion to Trim, in the morning, I had witnessed all 
the beauties of the rising sun, so in the evening I was delighted with the 
grandest sun-set I had ever beheld. The mountains over which we 
travelled, were “ in sober russet clad,” while the distant ranges that 
bounded our sight, rising one above another to an immense distance, were 
beautifully tinged by his declining rays —Claude Lorrain himself might 
have been inspired by the prospect. 

Within about a mile of Cavan, going down a hill, the horses took head, 
and one of them beginning to lash, got entangled in the traces. The 
owner of the coaches, Mr. D ,» who came inside to avoid the rain, 
jumped out, and was greatly alarmed for our safety, which he solely 
ascribed to the dexterity of the coachman. Their flight was stopped by 
the rise of a little bridge, over which if we had been upset, our situation 
would not have been enviable. At half past seven we arrived in Cavan, 
very hungry ;—but as my sheet is filled, I must postpone the sequel until 
the next post. 





Letter from Mr. R. Twigg, 


To the Epiror of the Hisernta MaGazine. 
Sir, 


T Am truly grateful to T. S. for the handsome manner in which he has 
mentioned my dear lamented son, in your magazine of March, but am 
sorry I was not consulted before the publication, as I would have rectified 
one mistake, (‘‘ his dying amongst strangers!'’) by informing him, that if 
any thing could console us‘in the very severe affliction, it was the com- 
fortable and affectionate attentions of some friends, and of his brother, 
Captain Twigg, of the 54th regiment, who had arrived, some time before, 
with dispatches from General Carmichael, at St. Domingo, and was pre- 
paring to join his regiment at Jamaica; anxious, therefore, to see him, 
and to prepare some pictures, which he had sent before him for the ex- 
hibition in London, he left my louse, his wife and family, at Christmas ; 
and having caught a severe cold on his journey, was attacked by an in- 
flammation in his bowels, which baffled all the power of care and medicine, 
and ended in a mortification. Thus, in five days, ended the shoré but 
valuable life of the most dutiful and affectionate of sons. 

Your mentioning this, in your next magazine, will be gratefully ac- 


knowledged by, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 


11, Henry-street, RICHARD TWIGG. 
May 21, 1810. 
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Masonic Illustrations, by Dr. Dalcho. 


THE Key-stone of out mystical fabric is CHARITY. This amiable 
virtue, glorious as the beams of morning, in whose beauty thousands re- 
joice, is the vital principle of our Society. It should form the basis of all 
our dealings with each other, and be as a square to regulate our actions 
with all mankind.—The wants of a brother, particularly, interest us ; 
but merit and virtue in distress, wherever they meet us, will always claim 
the pointed attention of every true Mason. Our own circumstances are 
to be the criterion of our beneficence. The tich bestow, with liberal 
hands, the gifts of fortune; the poor their consolation, advice and pro- 
tection. This is, oftentimes, a source of relief; they frequently stand in 
want of a friend to make known their distress, and to interest in their 
favour those, whose benevolent hearts rejoice in the opportunity of re- 
lieving the wants of a fellow-creature. 

Honest industrious men, borne down in the world by the pressure of 
misfortune, not attributable to any misconduct on their part, but, by the 
acts of an over-ruling providence, ingulphed in ruin; the lonely and dis- 
consolate Widow, the sad relict of a faithful friend, an affectionate hus- 
band, whose chearful labours had yielded her the comforts of life, now 
thrown for protection and support on the bosom of benevolence. ‘The 
Orphan, in tender years, cast naked and helpless on the world; and the 
Aged, whose spirits are exhausted in the toils of youth, whose shrivelled 
sinews, now unbraced by time, are unable to procure a scanty pittance 
for hissubsistence ;— These, my brethren, are the true objects of Charity ; 
to relieve such, will be shewing your gratitude to that Beneficent Being 
who is the “ husband of the widow, and the father of the orphan.” 


A Hint to Merciless Creditors. 


*« Those who made the laws of imprisonment for debt, have apparently 
supposed, that every deficiency of payment is the crime of the debtor. 
But the truth is, that the creditor always shares the act, and more than 
shares the guilt, of improper trust.” — 

; JOHNSON. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Plowden's Historical Disquisition concerning the Rise, Progress, Nature, 
and Effects of the Orange Societies, in Ireland ; intended as an Intro- 
duction to a Work, in hand, to be entitled, the History of Ireland, from 
its Union with Great Britain, on the 1st of January, 1801, to the year 
1810,—8vo. 


FROM this work we perceive that the dreary subject of Controversy is 
about to be revived once more; we had hoped there was an end to it ; 
but, very unfortunately for this country, there are certain characters, 
who, “ when we speak of peace, make themselves ready for war.”— 
However, as we do not wish to enter into, or encourage polemical dis- 
quisition, we shall not give any extract from this work, which, in our 
opinion, is a chain of misrepresentation from beginning to end. 


A concise History of the Origin, Progress, and Effects of the Papal Supre- 
macy, with Observations on the Alterations made in it by Buonaparte. 
—8vo. 


The documents and authorities from which this work 'is composed, are 
so well known, that no person will be hardy enough to deny their vera- 
city :—however, as we have uniformly avoided entering into party politics, 
so have we declined the encouragement of religious controversy.—We 
must, however, acknowledge that this work is very ingeniously compiled, 
and may, at this time, be necessary to rebut the gross misrepresentations 
of contemporary writers.—We cannot dismiss this article without no- 
ticing a paragraph contained in the concluding observations of this work : 
—it goes to prove the liberality of the Protestant Established Religion 
towards all mankind, by historical fact. — 

‘* The events,” says the writer, ‘‘ which have been passing in Europe 
the last twenty years, should excite the most serious reflections in the 
minds of the Irish Roman Catholics. The late Pope Pius VI. was ‘so 
sensible of our gracious monarch’s goodness towards him, that in the 
year 1797, he sent to England, as his legate, the Rev. Dr. Erskine, 
since made a cardinal, to assure his majesty, that he felt the deepest gra- 
titude, for having protected and maintained him so long on his throne, 
against the assaults and machinations of the French; but, more particu- 
larly, for having humanely received, and charitably supported, the French 

2P 
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clergy, after they had fled from their native country, to avoid the daggers 
of the assassins, and could not get an asylum in any Catholic state in 
Europe; and yet the French government, to whom the Irish Roman 
Catholics were zealously attached during the last war, and whose assist- 
ance they have been soliciting, against Great Britain, for nearly two 
centuries, has, at Jength, virtually extinguished the Popish religion, 
which was the chief source of their predilection for the French.” 


A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Dancing, with an appropriate 
Poem, in two Cantos, and Plates illustrative of the Art. By J. P.Cassidy, 
Professor of Dancing. 


In our last we noticed this nouvelle attempt to enter the field of lite- 
rature—we have now to give some serious consideration to the subject 
of the work, and make some observations on those who are fond of 
cutting capers :-— 

** Who, en la dernier gout de France, 
Neglect their Prayers and learn to Dance.” 


Before we observe upon Professor Cassidy, it may be only justice to 
give an extract from his Address to the Reader, which commences thus : 
—‘* Notwithstanding the variety and multiplicity of elaborate works, 
written in our language, not only on the sciences, arts, and trades, con- 
ducive to the good of society, but on the most trivial and unimportant 
subjects ; yet, on Dancing, an art equally ornamental as it is necessary 
and useful, few treatises, if any, have appeared since the general diffusion 
of knowledge through the agency of the press. 

** To supply this deficiency in English literature, to remove the obstacles 
which have hitherto prevented a more universal knowledge of this grace- 
ful accomplishment, to point out the necessity of its more general adop- 
tion, and of its being more uniformly attended to by our Irish nobility 
and gentry, and to facilitate its-acquisition by the aid of a few easy pre- 
cepts, deduced from many years experience and practice ; such have been 
the favourite objects which the author of the following work had in 
view. 

‘« The production of a treatise, corresponding with those ideas and ob- 
jects, required a variety of qualifications. 

«* An early initiation under the best instructors, an ambition of ar- 
riving at superior excellence, an experimental knowledge, derived from 
professional practice for a-series of years, in the fashionable circles; a 
particular attention to the style of dancing, in its different modes, and 
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varying fashions; a contemplation of the beauties and graces of which 
it is susceptive, and a close observance of the conformation of the limbs, 
with the mechanical principles on which bodily action and muscular 
motion depend, are a combination of acquirements on which the author, 
however reluctant he feels in making so ostentatious an acknowledgment, 
founds his pretensions to the competency and capability requisite for 
writing the Treatise on Dancing here presented to the Irish public.” 

After this the Professor goes on with his History and Theory of Dancing, 
in a regular succession of chapters, into which, like the original com- 
piler of the Koran, he introduces some very marvellous stories and origi- 
nal anecdotes ; among them is one from Voltaire, that disciple of mora- 
lity, and pattern of virtue.—Perhaps it may be amusing to our readers, 
(who, we hope, pass their time better than in dancing after Voltaire, 
through his deistical works, in seventy volumes, Svo.) to give the anec- 
dote, which the Professor does not seem to perceive, was given to pro- 
mote the author's general object, of overturning every thing religious, 
moral, or even serious, 

“* Nabussan, King of Serendil, (saysVoltaire) was one of the best princes 
of Asia, and gained the esteem of all those with whom he conversed ; this 
good prince was continually praised, cheated, and pluridered : the receiver- 
general of the kingdom set the example, which was faithfully followed 
by every one else. The king knew this; he had frequently changed his 
treasurer, but he had never been able to change the established custom, of 
dividing the royal revenues into two unequal parts, of which the smallest 
always reverted to the king, and the ;largest to the administrators. A 
wise old philosopher, who had not long been introduced at court, perceived 
this grievance, and proposed an infallible method of obtaining a man, with 
clean hands, for the office in question. The king, greatly pleased, de- 
manded how thismight be done? ‘‘ By only, replied the sage, making all 
those who may offer themselves as candidates for the dignity of treasurer, 
dance before you, and he who shall dance the lightest, will be infallibly 
the most honest man.” “ You jest, said the king ; this is a pleasant way of 


chusing a receiver-general ;—what, do you pretend that he who cuts the 
best caper, will bethe most able and upright financier?” “I will notengage 
he shall be the most able, answered the sage, but I assure you he will 
certainly be the most honest.” 

“The old man spoke with so much confidence, that, on the same day a 


royal proclamation was issued, enjoining all those who were inclined to 
become candidates for the office of receiver-general of his majesty's 
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finances, to present themselves on the first day of the crocodile-moon, in 
the king’s anti-chamber, habited in light silks. 

“« At the appointed time they attended, in number sixty-four ; a band of 
music was waiting in the adjoining saloon ; every thing was prepared for 
the ball: but the door of this saloon was shut, and in order to enter, it 
was necessary to pass through a short and rather an obscure gallery. 

** An usher attended, who was to introduce all the candidates, separately, 
through this passage, where each was left alone a few minutes ; the king, 
who was in the secret, had caused a vast number of jewels, gold coins, 
and valuable trinkets, to be disposed in the gallery :—when the compe- 
titors were assembled in the saloon, his majesty ordered them to dance. 

*‘ Never was dancing more heavily performed, and with so little grace ; 
they all hung down their heads, their bodies were bent, and their arms 
and hands appeared as if glued to their sides. 

“* What rogues!” said the sage, speaking softly ; one only among them 
danced with agility, his face erect, his looks confident, his arms extended, 
his body straight, his steps firm.—‘‘ Ah! the honest man, the brave man,” 
said Nabussan. The king embraced this good dancer, and declared him to 
be the receiver-general, and all the others were punished, and fined, with 
great justice. For, every one of them, whilst in the gallery, had filled 
his pockets with such a heavy load, he could hardly walk. The king was 
sorry, for the sake of human nature, that among sixty-four dancers, 
there should be sixty-three thieves! The gallery was afterwards called, 
the Corridore of Temptation.”! ! 

Let us now view dancing through the medium of one of the most re- 
spectable divines, and one of the best polemical writers of the last cen- 
tury.—The Rev. Mr. Fletcher, in his Appeal to Matter of Fact, and Com- 
mon Sense, speaks as follows :— 

** Attend to those musical sounds, mixed with a noise of stamping, 
4nd you will find some profusely perspiring, and violently fatiguing them- 
selves, in skipping up and down a room for a whole night, and ridicu- 
lously turning their backs and faces to each other, a hundred different 
ways. Would not a man of sense prefer running ten miles upon a useful 
errand, to this useless manner of losing his rest—heating his blood—ex- 
hausting his spirits—unfitting himself for the duties of the following day, 
and laying the foundation of a putrid fever or a consumption, by 
breathing the midnight air, corrupted by clouds of dust, by the unwhole- 
some fumes of candles, and by the more pernicious steam that issues 
from the bodies of many persons, who use strong exercise in a confined 
place *"—What says Professor Cassidy ?—. 
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The Pharmacopeia of the King and Queen's College of Physicians in 
Ireland. By Thomas Morison, Surgeon. 


This work, though it may appear compressed, contains all the sub- 
stance of the original, and, in our opinion, will be found of the utmost 
utility to the young Pharmacopolist ; and the more so, as there seems to 
have been great attention.paid to chemical and botanical nomenclature. 


A Selection of Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Accompaniments, by 


Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. and Characteristic Words, by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 


This scientific work, which is the third, (we were going to say; and last) 
Essay of Mr. Moore, in this line, has not been so well received as the two 
former ones : whether this is occasioned by a departure from the simpli- 
city of the former, or the declining popularity of the compilers, we know 
not.—With respect to the present work, we have to observe, that it seems 
to partake more of political literature than national harmony ; and on this 
account we shall make an observation on the prefatory letter, before we 
touch the melodious string on which its character, as a musical melange, 
depends. In this letter, addressed to the Marchioness Dowager of D——, 
we, perceive, that it was intended, in the first instance, for public view, 
and therefore it should have been called an humble dedication ; or, if it 
must be called a Letter, it should have possessed more of Mr. M 
natural simplicity, instead of giving a necessity for such copious notes 
as accompany it, retailed in the original dead languages of Greece and 
Rome, and the living ones of France and modern Italy.—If the 
Marchioness gave Mr. M. liberty to publish this prefatory letter, in its 
present form, we cannot avoid expressing our surprise, as we think it 


much better calculated to come in as a preliminary discourse to his pam- 
phlet on the Veto, than as an overture to the Irish Melodies, or an 
address to a Lady. 

With respect to the Musical arrangement of this work, we have 
only to observe, that it possesses considerable merit 
every thing in this way coming from the pen of Sir John Stevenson. 


» a8 does almost 


(Our limits will not permit us to give the Observations we intended, on the 
Inland Interests, till next Month.) 
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Critical Notices. 


ON THE IRISH FINE ARTS. 


Six Etched Views from Nature, by G. Gaprie.tt. 


AMONG the few artists of eminence at present residing in our Ca- 
pital, Mr. Gabrielli is certainly entitled to a very distinguished rank: and 
perhaps we may with sincerity number ourselves among his most partial 
admirers :—We are persuaded, however, that we evince an anxiety for 
the professional reputation of this gentleman, and really render him an 
essential service, when we candidly apprise him; that in the execution of 
the Etchings now before us, he has failed altogether ; and indeed until we 
saw those performances, we conceived it to be nearly impossible, that 
any artist who was so accomplished a master of his pencil, as Mr. Gabrielli 
is, could have so completely mismanaged his etching-needle—When we 
examine those prints with attention ; to use, perhaps a vulgar, but an 
intelligible expression ; we really feel quite at a loss to conjecture what 
the artist would be at; and are equally embarrassed for suitable language 
to convey our own sentiments of these curious performances.—In the 
productions of the etching-needle, Mr. Gabrielli seems to have mistaken 
indistinctness and confusion, for freedom and spirit; but however the 
connoisseur may admire the scientific freedom which is displayed in the 
works of some of the great masters in this art; we must still hint-to“Mr, 
Gabrielli—* est modus in rebus:""—there is a method in those matters. 
From the various jostlings, and contradictory passages in the handling 
of those pieces, they might appear, upon a cursory view of them, to have 
been scratched upon copper, by some blind man, by way of an experiment : 
they rather resemble the wild and confused scribbling of a child upon a 
slate, than the studied drawings of an artist.—The third plate, as bound 
up in our copy, is entitled “ A Study in the Dargle, County Wicklow.” — 
Now we heartily condemn this ‘species of modern criticism, which sacri- 
fices the reputation of an author or an artist; to a jest or a criticism; but 
we must say, that we really know not what to compare this dirty bit of 
confined scratching to, except to a study from nature, of a piece of a frizzed 


hay-stack.—A connoisseur in prints, surely would suppose, that we meant 
to gibe the artist very bitterly, if we affected to criticise this study with 
gravity. 


« 
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Plate four; is entitled, ‘‘ The Entrance to the Cathedral of the Seven 
Churches, County Wicklow."—This view afforded an admirable subject 
for displaying the powers of the art of Etching; but we are concerned to 
find, that the artist has in no degree availed himself of this advantage.— 
This plate, except in the sky, seems to have had the aqua-fortis upon it 
but once ; and to have been all bitten in at a single process.—If we are 
right in this conjecture, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the method 
here adopted, to be injudicious ; because the keeping of subjects like the 
deep arch which is here represented, is particularly capable of being cort- 
veyed, by the repeated application of the acid to the copper; as the skil- 
ful artist can stop out in succession, the distant parts and objects of his 
design; and finally bite in those with strength, which are supposed to be 
nearest to the eye of the spectator.—In the print now before us, there is 
no idea of distance, depth, or perspective, conveyed to our eye; the whole 
passage through the arch, is a perfect flat; and one of the figures which 
is in shade, at the entrance of the ruin, has nothing humana in its ap- 
pearance ;—rather seems to be carved, or drawn upon the stones of the 
building, than to be a figure which is intended to be detached from 


them. 
Our opinion of the remainder of those Etchings, may be conveyed in 


two words—Sic omnia.—Their titles, in our judgment, should have beea 
etched; the clumsy imitations of etching, or writing, attempted by some 
tasteless letter engraver who titled them, has really rendered very indif- 
ferent performances, considerably more worthless.— 

The view “‘ At Lyons, County Kildare ;” presents nothing to our eye 
of the picturesque, to recommend it to the notice of an artist.—We fancy 
that this view was decked with some imaginary charms, in consequence 
of its being situated upon the property of the nobleman, whe brought 
Mr. Gabrielli from abroad; and first encouraged him to settle in this 
country, as an artist. 

We believe that not more than half a dozen copies of those prints have 
as yet been disposed of; their exorbitant price, even if they were well 
executed, would perhaps, have sufficiently confined their circulation ; 
yet we recommend Mr. Gabrielli, in justice to himself, to call in whatever 
number of impressions of these etchings remain still within his power : 
and we shall merely add; that however this gentleman might have 
imagined, that these etchings would have sufficiently pleased an Irish 
connoisseur, we really entertain much too high an opinion of his own taste, 
to believe they could have possibly pleased himself. 
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THREE ETCHINGS, 


Designed and Etched by J. A.O‘Connor. 


WHEN we consider these Etchings, as the first productions of a young’, 
and as we have some reason to believe, of a self-taught, artist ; we dare 
assert, that they afford an infinitely better promise of ultimate excellence 
in this art, than the etchings of Mr. Gabrielli —It is true, that the etching 
of landscape and figure, require so very different a manner, as scarcely 
to admit of a comparison between these branches of the art; but we are 
induced to draw this imperfect contrast, for the purpose of encouraging 
Mr. O'Connor, by even associating the mention of his performances, with 
those of an artist of indisputable excellence, in no mean department of 
his art.—If our recollection does not deceive us, we were pleased with a 
pen and ink drawing which we saw of a Mr. O‘Connor’s, in the last ex- 
hibition at the Dublin Society House —We proceed, to a critical remark 
or two, upon the prints before us. 

The conception and drawing of the figure upon crutches, is upon the 
whole, extremely characteristic: but, the left crutch is incorrectly and 
aukwardly set under the arm pit; and indeed the left arm itself, is 
but indifferently set on the body—We know not what induced the artist 
to stick a feather in the cap of this figure: we have seldom recognised 
such an article of ornament in the costume of a beggar-man. 

In the second plate, no keeping whatever has been preserved; and 
the sitting figure, if we are to credit appearances, is employed in the novel 
occupation of smelling the side of a mountain. 

In the last plate, the attitude of the figure holding a smoking pipe, is 
not perfectly easy, and the artist here by working his hatches much too 
close in the drapery, has caused the aqua-fortis to break up his ground, 
and consequently his impressions have printed foul.—Notwithstanding 
however, some inaccuracies, inseparable perhaps, from the first essays in 
this art; we venture to predict the success of this young artist, in the 
walk of life which he has selected for himself, if, by constantly uniting 
literary study, with professional practice, he endeavours to deserve it. 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, BART. 
Drawn and Engraved by Brocas. 


WHILE noticing the lamentably few productions of the fine arts, 
which appear in this country; it might be justly deemed a despicable 
instance of mock-modesty in us, were we to affect to be unconscious of 
the excellence of the portrait of Sir Francis Burdett, which was engraved 
for our last month's Magazine.—It is not the palpably striking likeness 


of our print to the original himself, that we would here be understood to 


allude to; though we are fully warranted in declaring, that its resem- 
blance was instantly recognised in the proofs, before the plate was titled, 
by almost every individual it was shewn to, who had ever seen the very 
popular public character it pourtrays. 

There are passages in the execution of this print, that would do honour 
to the hands of a very great majority of the British engravers.—The 
light, perhaps, is neither sufficiently nor correctly preserved upon the point 
of the left cheek ; whieh circumstance gives that part of the face, near the 
nose, an appearance of being slightly swelled; and conveys an effect to 
the eye, not very unlike that which might be supposed to be produced 
by the tooth-ache; but the hair, the forehead, and much of the upper 
part of the face, exhibits several very creditable specimens of Mr. Brocas’s 
talents as a portrait engraver. The drawing of every part of the 
design is strictly correct ; and though the plate is our own property, 
we have the courage to assert, and do not apprehend that we will fail 
to be supported in this assertion by the true connoisseur; that this 
portrait of Sir Francis Burdett is infinitely the most creditable speci- 
men of Irish portrait engraving, that has ever appeared in a Dublin 


Magazine. 


Obsérvations on the Combination of Causes necessary to 
produce variable and contrary Winds. 


(Translated from the French.) 


WHAT concurrence of circumstances is necessary to produce variable 
Winds ? For this purpose, let us, in a few words, inquire—1st, What winds 
would exist, if the atmosphere of our globe was not influenced by the 
sun, moon, or any other distant body ?—2d, What winds would exist, if 
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our atmosphere was to remain subject to the'influence of the earth and 
sun, as at present, but not influenced by any other body ?—3d, What 
combination of influences is necessary to produce any variable winds 


whatever ? 

If our earth could continue its diurnal and annual movements, and 
the atmosphere still remain unaffected by the sun, moon, and all 
distant bodies, it would seem that the atmosphere, governed in its rota- 
tion by the same laws as the earth, water, and other parts of our globe, 
would roll with them; consequently, the air, as to its position on the 
earth, would remain as stationary as the water, and we should have no 
winds whatever. This opinion seems not only to be supported by physi- 
cal principles, but it has in support of it the evidence of our senses; for 
the globe is constantly performing the movements we here suppose, and 
still we see no current of air which can be attributed to those movements. 
But even if we were to adopt what seems an erroneous idea of some phi- 
losophers, and suppose that a current of air would in such case be pro- 
duced by centrifugal force, and by the unequal gravities of different parts 
of the atmosphere, still this current, being uninfluenced by any other 
cause, would always be the same through the whole year, and as regular 
as the movement of the earth which produces it.—This is the only wind 
we could possibly have, and it seems scarcely possible we should have even 
this. 

If we come in our supposition one step nearer to the actual state of 
things, and suppose our atmosphere to be under the full influence of the 
earth and the sun, but not influenced by any other cause, we should then 
have winds which would vary from season to season, just as the influ- 
ence of the sun should vary, that being the sole cause of their existence. 

The figure, not only of the earth, taken as a whole, but of the several 
principal parts, such as the continents, the oceans, and the mountains, 
remain nearly the same from year to year; so also the nature, volume 
and weight of the atmosphere remain nearly the same ; the motions and 
positions of the earth, relative to the sun, by which we compute our sea- 
sons, are nearly the same every year; and consequently each part of the 
earth is about equally exposed each year, and in the corresponding sea- 
son of each year, to the heat of the sun, and to the rarefactions, conden- 
sations, and any other influences which may result from that cause. 

In short, every circumstance relative to the nature of the atmosphere, 
the figure of the earth, and its position relative to the sun, are so nearly 
the same every year, that if the currents of air were not affected by some 
bedy, other than the earth and sun, these currents might be expected to 
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be as regularly the same every year, as the currents of water in the rivers ; 
perhaps even more so. 

It is not that the sun produces no effect on the currents of air; for 
this is too visible in the trade winds, and in the sea and land breezes 
near the shores, and in hot climates, to admit of doubt. But the influ- 
ence of the sun on each part of our earth being the same on the corre- 
sponding day of every year’, we should, on any given day of the year, if no 
other cause had any influence, always have the same wind, the same de- 
gree of heat, and the same quantity of moisture. 

Neither the influence of the sun, nor any other single, uniform influ- 
ence, can produce variable winds ; that is, such winds as do not simply 
vary from season to season, as the seasons themselves vary, but such as are 
different in force and direction, in corresponding seasons, or correspond- 
ing days of different years, or other corresponding epochs of the period in 
which the cause operates. 

To produce variable winds of this description, it is apparent that the 
influence of some other body, operating in a manner opposite to, or dif- 
ferent from that of the sun, must be combined with the influence of the 
sun. Nor is it sufficient that the influence of two powers be combined to 
produce variable winds; they must be so combined, that the variations 
in the force of their influence, or in the points of the earth on which 
they act, do not fall together at the same periods; for two powers, 
operating uniformly together, would produce as uniform effect, as a 
single power. 

It seems, therefore, that nothing can produce our variable winds on 
any part of the globe, but the influence of at least two powers operating, 
relatively to each other, differently at different times. 

Though the influence of the sun, in producing and directing the cur- 
rents of air, is more visible than that of any other body, still it may be 
doubted whether it is more efficacious than that of the moon, This in- 
fluence has been undoubted by a great part of mankind, for many cen- 
turies; but it has been so combined with other causes, that the effects 
have seemed very irregular; and in fact, the result of the influence at 
different times has been different according: as it was more or less affected 
by different combinations. 

This apparent irregularity has been such, that many philosophers 
(naturalists) have doubted whether any such influence of the moon existed ; 
and few have ever examined in what way the effect is produced, or even 
what the effect may be. 

We shall,’ perhaps, give some farther observations on this subject, and 
invite the lovers of Natural Philosophy to a free discussion. 

Epirors. 





Mathematical Solutions. 


SOLUTION TO QUESTION III. 


IN THE HIBERNIA MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, 1810. 
BY DR. MICHAEL 8S. ORIORDAN, 


PRIVATE TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS, AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &e. 
DUBLIN. 


WE will suppose the figure to be drawn, and let A B C be the sides of . 
an isosceles spherical triangle, having the two legs A B, A C, equal. I 
say, the angles at the base A B C, AC B, are equal. If A, the vertex of 
the triangle, be the pole of the base B C, the thing affirmed is manifest- 
For, in that case, the arcs AB, AC are quadrants, and the angles ABC, 
A C Bare both right. But suppose that A is not the pole of B C, still, 
I say, the arcs AB, AC, being equal, the angles ABC, ACB, are 
equal. For, let D be the centreof the sphere, join DA, DB, DC. Then 
the right line A D, is the common intersection of the planes of the great 
circles A Band AC, with each other ; and the right lines DB, DC, are 
the common intersections of those planes respectively with a third plane, 
namely, that of the great circle BC. But the arcs AB, AC, being equal, 
the angles ADB, ADC, which, being at the common centre of equal 
circles, stand upon those arcs, are equal. Therefore the planes of the 
great circles AB, AC, are similarly inclined to the plane of the great 
circle BC, Therefore, the spherical angles ABC, ACB, are either equal 
to each other, or the one is the supplement of the other. If possible, 
suppose that the one is the supplement of the other, and let the base BC 
be produced unto E, then the externalangle A CE, being the supplement 
of the internal and adjacent ACB, must be equal to A BC, which is the 
supplement of the same ACB. Take CE equal to CB, and through the 
points A and E draw an arc of a great circle. ‘Then we have two sphe- 
rical triangles A BC, ACE, in which the sides AB, BC, are equal to the 
sides AC, CE, each to each; and the angles ABC is equal to the angle 
ACE. Therefore, AC is equal to AE. But, by supposition AC is equal 
to AB; therefore the three AB, AC, AE, areequal. Join AB, AC, AE. 
Now the three arcs of equal circles AB, AC, AE, being equal, the 
chords of these ares, that is, the right lines AB, AC, AE, are equal; 
therefore, from the point A, upon the surface of the sphere, to the cir- 
cumference of the circle BCE, three equal right lines are drawn, AB, 
AC, AE; therefore A is a pole of the circle BCE. But by supposition, 
A is not a pole of BCE; therefore, A is, and is not, which is absurd. Of 
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the angles, therefore, ABC, ACB, the one is not the supplement of the 
other; therefore, they are equal. Forthe alternative,.that they are either 
equal, or the one the supplement of the other, has been proved. 

Q. E. D. 


Cor. Equilateral spherical triangles are equi-angular. 


SOLUTION TO QUESTION IY. 
BY DR. M.S. OORIORDAN, P.M. & N. P., &. DUBLIN. 


LET the given right line be AB, and the point given therein A, and the 
given right-lined angle DCE. It is required to make a right-lined 
angle at the given point A, with the given right line AB, equal to the 
given right-lined angle DCE, Assume the points D and E, at pleasure, 
in the lines CD, CE, and draw DE; then, of three right lines equal to 
CD, DE, EC, make a triangle AFG, (per 22, Euc, 1.) so that AF be 
equal to.C D, AG to CE, and FG to DE._————Then because the two 
sides DC, CE, are equal to the two sides F A, AG, each to each, and the 
base DE, equal to the base F.G ; the angle DC E shall be equal to the 
angle FAG. (per 8.Euc.1.) Therefore the right-lined angle FAG is 
made at the given point A, in the given line AB, equal to the given 
right-lined angle DCE; which was to be done. 


*,.* Dr. ORiordan has also sent Solutions to Mr. Phelan’s two first 
questions ; which we are sorry room don’t permit us to insert in this 
Number. 


EDITOR. 


Theatrical Retrospect. 


ALMOST the entire of this month has been occupied by the Benefits. 
Some have been very good, others indifferent, and more bad in the ex- 
treme-—absolute loss to the performers ; (among the latter we are hurt 
when we record some performers who possessed the highest claims on 
public attention) Mrs. Stewart had not her expences in the house.—Poor 
Billy O‘Rourke, once the great favourite of the Dublin audience! that a 
capricious, neglectful public should withhold from the widow and her 
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orphans, that bounty which, with an unsparing hand, they bestowed on 
thee, amidst all thy little follies, while living, is a circumstance not 
much to their credit-——To the “ Birds of passage,” when they arrive in 
our after-season, we shall pay due attention. 

May Brothers—Highland Reel.—[Fullam’s Benefit.] 
Exile—Young Hussar.—[Mrs. Cooke’s Benefit.] 
Jealous Wife—-Valentine and Orson.—(Mr. Johnson's Ben.] 
Adrian and Orilla— Midnight Hour —([Mrs. Stewart's Ben.]} 
Comedy of Errors—Hit or Miss—Young Hussar. 
Belle's Stratagem—Who Wins ?—[Miss Walstein’s Ben.]| 
Busy Body—Budget of Blunders ——([Mr. Lewis's Benefit.} 
Fontainbleau—Devil to Pay.—[Mr. Payne's Benefit. } 
Wives as they Were, and Maids as they Are—Tekeli.—[Be- 

nefit of the Farrens.]} 
11. Gamester—Paul and Virginia.—[Mr. Herbert's Benefit. ] 
12. Foundling of the Forest—Forty Thieves. 
14. Bold Stroke for a Husband—Is hea Prince? —[Mr.M‘Nally’s 
Benefit.] 

15. John Bull—Tom Thumb.—([Mr. Lee's Benefit.] 


Seaenarr ern 


— 


We seldom make remarks on Benefits ; but Mr. Lee (than whom, as a 
performer and a man, there are few, if any, more highly entitled to sup- 
port) must pardon our noticing the quaint dissimilitude betwen his play 
and farce—Names 

«* Which Heav’n decreed should never meet.” 


John Bull and Tom Thumb !—A wag who sat next us in the pit, ob- 
served, that he hoped the Cow was to be introduced on the stage!—It 
turned out a milch cow to Mr. Lee, (an overflowing house) on which we 
heartily congratulate him. 


16. All in the Wrong—Review—[Miss Locke's Benefit.] 
17. Honey Moon—No Song, No Supper —[Mr. Holland's Ben.] 
18, Suspicious Husband— Doctor and Apothecary —[Mrs. Davis's 
Benefit. ] 
19. Foundling of the Forest—Paul and Virginia. 
21. Adelgitha—Ella Rosenberg.—[Mr. Younger's Benefit. ] 
2. Comedy of Errors—Of Age To-Morrow—Valentine and 
Orson.——Mr. and Mrs. Duff's Benefit. 
Jealous Wife—Tale of Mystery—[Mr. C, Connor's Ben.] 
Ways and Means—Hunter of the Alps—Teeli—[Mr. T. 
Cooke's Benefit.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Addressed to the Duke of Rutland, who, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
conferred the Order of Knighthood on Sir Henry Jebb, 


THE ACCOUCHEUR, 


YOU made Sir Henry Jebb a Knight ; 
He should have been a Lord, by right ; 
For then the Ladies’ cry would be, 
“©O Lord—good Lord, deliver me.” 


A DIALOGUE 


Between Dr. Johnson and Tom King. 


Tom King, on the stage when a bashful beginner, 

Called in ypon Johnson one day at his dinner : 

Sam press’d his young friend to partake of the meal ; 

** No—thank you,” says Tom,—‘‘ [ just ate @ great deal ;" 
** Your fare,” quoath the Doctor, ‘* was damnable hard; 

You dined, I conjecture, in some timber-yard.” 


EPIGRAM. 


Cornelius knows his faithless wife 
Has fortified his head, 
But, to avoid domestic strife, 
Is silent as the dead. 


Surely, in this he’s not to blame—— 
Why make a useless fuss ? 

Henceforth, be his a elassic name, 
CORNELIUS TACITUS. 








Original Poetry. 





A new Thought on an old Story, 









Old Orpneus, they say, was so fond of his Wife, 
And lov’d her so wonderful well ; 

That as soon as she died, to regain her dear life, 

From Earth he descended to Hell. 











But to times like the present, as marriages go, 
Had Fortune protracted his birth, f 

His wife would have sav’d him his journey below, 
And shew’d him his Hell upon Earth. 







BENEDICT. 







Dr. Johnson, in his life of Pope, records’ an Epigram,~ with which the 
translator of the Odyssey was attacked, on account of the assistance he 
derived from Broome, who translated for him several books :— 












** Pope came off clean with Homer, but they say, 
*€ Broome went before, and kindly swept the way.”’— 







The point is fair, and to the epigrammatist, perhaps, was new; but in an 
ode addressed by Randolph to Ben. Johnson, a century before, we find the same 
thought, and on a person of the same name :— 






« And let those things in plush, 

*‘ Till they be taught to blush, . 
** Like what they will, and more contented be 
“* With what Broome swept from thee.” 










Is it right to call this plagiarism ? 


ANECDOTE 










OF THE CELEBRATED JAMES QUIN AND PEG WOFFINGTON. 


Peg Woffington once, while young Wildair she played, 
To Quin this remark with simplicity made— 
i ** J really think, since my part I began, 

| One-half of the audience take me for a man,” 
| 








** No matter,” said Quin, in his mannef so terse ; 
** The other half, madam, can’ prove the reverse.” 
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Foreign Intelligence. 


BONAPARTE'S TOUR. 
Evtract of a Letter, dated Antwerp, May 3. 

‘* His Majesty, the Emperor, after having transacted business in the morning, 
went out at one o’clock. He crossed the Scheldt, went to the Tete de Flandres, 
and thence to Fort Izabella, situate a league from that village. 

** Upon his return, his Majesty went to see a spectacle given by the corps of 
artificers of the city, the extraordinary nature of which deserves a particular 
account. 

“* Three cars, of a singular form, were seen following each other in a line, adorned 
with emblems and allegorical devices. They were escorted by a great number of 
persons on horseback, and dressed in character ; while an immense crowd formed 
@ procession on foot. 

*¢ Upon the first car was an immense whale, made of pasteboard. Inside were 
some persons, who threw up water by the force of pumps, the spouts of which 
answered for the nostrils of the fish. 

‘* On the second was a representation in miniature of a ship of war; children 
were in the cordage and sails, and exercised all the mancuvres of a ship. 

** Upon the third was placed an enormous socle, upon which was placed the 
model of a giant, 30 feet high, made of pasteboard. A man, placed in the head of 
the giant, directed his features to move, so as to make him fix his eyes on the 
spectators. This statue was executed by Rubens, in 1610. When thé prucession 
arrived before the Mayoralty House, the Empress came to one of the windows and 
smiled at the whale and the giant. The Emperor also, who returned at five 
@’clock, met this extraordinary procession, and was much pleased with it.” 


British Intelligence. 


[Sir Francis Burdett, and his Party, seem to arrest the attention of the Public not a 
little —The following curious Address we copy from a London print, and cannot 
avoid observing, that the Politics evinced in it seem to have avery dangerous 
tendency at present ; however, as we do not profess ourselves Party-raen, we 
Sorbear any farther Comment.) 


TO SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, Bart. 
A PRISONER IN THE TOWER. 
The Address of the Freeholders of Middlesex, in full County assembled. 
SIR, 
WITH the name of Hampden, consecrated to the eternal gratitude and vene- 
ration of Englishmen, for having resisted the illegal exercise of power by a King, 
the present and future ages will couple the name of Burdett, for having resisted an 


illegal exercise of power by a House of Commons. 


2R 
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To you we are indebted for having caused discussions, which have done honour to 
our age and nation : but such a variety of principles have been shaken in the strange 
proceedings against you, that the extegt of our obligations to you, first, for your 
constitutional doctrine, and then for your resisting the violators of our Constitu- 
tion, cannot as yet be estimated, We trust the obligations will prove beyond all 
estimate ; as we trust they must terminate in a restoration of -that violated Con- 
stitution, 

Whatever, Sir, may be the prostitution within certain walls, whatever may be 
the profligate abuse and peculation of office, we may, however, congratulate our 
country, that she has yet able defenders of her rights, who, with you, are rallying 
around our two-fold Constitution : a Constitution that hath not only a law, which 
is “ the perfection of reason ;” but whenever that law may meet with lawless op- 
posers, hath also ** a sword -of its own,” without needing to borrew any other, 
native or foreign, for the sure and resistless enforcement of that law. 

Inquiry, Sir, is now awake, and at work. Reason, founding itself on constitu- 
tional principles, hath now to decide, whether, for either keeping the peace, or 
enforcing any process of English law, recourse ought to be ultimately had to the 
county power, or to the standing army : that is, shall the peace, and the law of 
England, be upheld by the civil power, or by a military force ? 

It is in fact to be decided, whether Governments (whatever be their form, or 
their current denomination) are not definable to be civil governments, or military 
governments ; that is, free states, or despotisms, as they shall ultimately resort, 
for execution of their laws, to the civil power, or to a military force ? 

The county power of England, which has been aptly called the martial branch of 
the Constitution, is yet strictly a civil power, being composed of free citizens only: 
whereas the standing army is wholly a military force, composed of ‘ soldiers 5” 
who, from the nature of the military law to which they are subject, are not free 
citizens ; and, according to Sir W. Jones, * in fact no more than instruments in 
the hands of their commanders.” 

When (as remarked by Blackstone) ‘ the laws and constitution of this kingdom 
know of no such state 4s that of a perpetual standing soldier ;” and when (as ob- 
served by Sir W. Jones) the power of the country includes the whole civil state, 
from the Duke to the peasant ; while the military state, as such, forms no part of 
that power, being under a different command, and “ subject to a different law ;"’ 
must it not follow, that the law cannot be carried into execution by the standing 
army ? that being an instrument it does not know, an instrument ‘‘ under a dif- 
ferent command,” and “ subject to a different law.” 

And when Blackstone, concurring with numberless writers of highest authority, 
and with every intelligent man’s reflection, also remarks, that, “ in a land of 
liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a distinct order of the profession of arms ;” 
and likewise adds, “ in absolute monarchies, this is necessary for the safety of the 
Prince, and arises from the main principle of their Constitution, w hich is that of 
governing by fear ;” will it be possible, Sir, any longer to doubt, that it is the de- 
sign of Ministers to bring us under an * absolute monarchy,” 
¢hall combine together all their arts, and all their practices ,to that end? Do we 


especially when we 
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not hear our, English Government, by Ministers, by Court Lawyers, and by all 
abettors of arbitrary power, perpetually called a monarchy ; which is a Government 
wherein one man’s will is the law? Do we not hear our King as constantly 
styled a Monarch? And, ever since the dreadfulriots in 1780, when Sir William 
Jones took occasion to complain that our county power “ had been shamefully 
neglected, and ought to be restored to full vigour and energy.” Has not that 
county power, from that day to this—now thirty years, continued in the same 
shamefully neglected condition, unorganized, unarmed, untrained ? And for what 
conceivable reason can/ there have been this shameful neglect, but that it might be 
divested of all power and respect, and then, as a thing useless and contemptible, 
be wholly superseded in the quelling of riots ? And have we not accordingly seen, 
on all occasions, the standing army officiously and ostentatiously called forth, on 
every frivolous disorder in the streets, as well as uniformly paraded and held in 
readiness whenever the people are to have meetings on public affairs, so that the 
nation, ‘* governed by fear,” may quietly yield to “ absolute monarchy ?” 

If, Sir, we be correct in our conception of the county power, it is as old as the 
Constitution and comman law, and vital to our liberties, 


The standing army is a novelty of yesterday ; and when not constitutionally 


«e ’ 


overbalanced -by the county power, “ in full vigour and energy,” must be dange- 
rous in the extreme to public freedom. " 

A county power is the sword in the handof the nation, regulated by the ordinary 
law of the land, Its sole object, self-preservation ; that is, the preservation of law 
and liberty. 

A standing army is the sword in the hand of the Minister ; and we have recently 
seen how prone Ministers are to find other objects for this sword, than those which 
should seem to be its only legitimate ones, namely, offensive war abroad, and de- 
fence of external possessions ; because, a species of force which is a comparative 
novelty, both in principle and practice, with our Government, as well as utterly 


unknown to “ the Laws and Constitution,” never could have had for its object 
the defence of our island ; which, as already shewn, was most amply provided for 
defence in the original institution of our Government ; since all the county powers 
collectively, must amount to far more than a million of men able to bear arms, and 
willing to defend their King, their Country, and their Constitution. The conquests 
of the standing army abroad, ought only to be over our enemies. Its conquests at 
home, if it be to obey the will of Ministers, and to have its operations directed by 
the analogy of time-serving lawyers, can only be over our laws and liberties, 

We would, therefore, Sir, gladly know, why Ministers and Parliament do not, 
in obedience to the Constitution, and in the honest performance of their own duty, 
‘* restore to full vigour and energy” the county power, which, in the very infancy 
of its organization, by the immortal Alfred, freed England of invaders, who had 
mastered half the counties, or converted those invaders into peaceable and loyal 
subjects ! 

And we would also gladly hear the reasons, why Ministers and Parliament, while 
neglecting a duty so obvious and so imperious, spare neither pains nor expence—an 
expence paidbytke people—for adding to ourvast native standing army, another nu- 


merous standing army of Germans, Sicilians, French, Portuguese, and other foreign 
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mercenaries ; seeing, at the same time, that France is so strong by land, we cannot 
annoy her by offensive war; and so weak by sea, she cannot even alarm our external 
possessions in any part of the globe ! 

A county power, although the resistless arm of the law, being yet a free part of 
a free community, must know, that, te violate law, would be to violate its own 
liberty ; and must ever be alive to the feeling, that, to preserve the common 
liberty, must be the first and most sacred of its duties. 

Concerning a standing army, an acute writer asks—‘ Is it not possible, that 
these keepers of ours may come to resemble those of a Seraglio, and hate the very 
name of liberty, when totally deprived of their own?” And, “ a standing army,” 
it has been remarked, ‘‘ ever has converted, and ever mus convert, men into 
machines, The individuals of a standing army, when they receive orders, cast away 
the judgment, the moral discretion, and the will of rational beings. Obedience 
with them is the law and the prophets ; and he that gives the order, they think is 
the only person answerable for it.” 

Should England’s liberties survive the settled establishment of a standing army, 
she will be the only country on earth, which, in that predicament, ever re- 
mained free. This, as yet unseen, phenomenon—the co-existence of a standing 
army, and liberty—it, doubtless, is in her power to exhibit to the admiring eyes 
of mankind ; but it can only be effected by restoring to full vigour and energy her 
county power. That once done, the standing army would no longer be an object 
of fear and jealousy; but must thenceforth be viewed in the amiable light of a 
body of men, devoting themselves to the interest and glory of the country, in 
all her foreign services. 

Ignorant and weak men, imposed on by the crafty and the knavish, are taught 
to believe, that the civil power of England is inadequate to the quelling of riots. 
But what says that faithful expounder of the law, that ‘‘ most enlightened of the 
sons of men,” Sir Wm. Jones ? 

“* Having shewn,” says he, ‘the nature and extent of the posse comitatuum, 
and proved that it is required by law to be equal in its exertion to a well-disciplined 
army, I have established the proposition, which I undertook to demonstrate, that 
the common and statute law of the realm, in force at this day, gave the civil 
state in every county a power, which, if it were perfectly understood, and con- 
tinually prepared, would effectually quell any riot or insurrection, without assist- 
ance from the military, and even without the modern riot act.” 

And one who has carefully trod in the steps of Jones, has also shewn, that “ an 
internal tranquillity, which nothing could disturb, would be another happy effect 
of reviving the constitutional system of our ancestors. An armed power of the 
country, every where present, constantly ready at the call of the magistrate, and 
abundantly able to crush all resistance, must have the effect of preventing tumult, 
which a standing army can only quell.” 

In 1794, ‘ while soldiers were quartered at York, rioters razed to the ground 
the houses of Magistrates at Sheffield ;—while soldiers were stationed at Notting- 
ham, rioters set Birmingham in flames.”———This conflagration made a feature in 
the reign of terror, in support of the Minister, Pitt; and was effected by a rabble 
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ef miscreants, bellowing “ Church and King,” as similar rabbles have more 
recently, in the service of another Minister, vociferated ‘‘ No Popery!” and, 
during the Ministry of Lord North, while the country was full of soldiers, the 
capital was in flames, and at the merey of the veriest brutes that ever bore human 
shape.” Such is the protection of a standing army! But, if it were better, who 
would purchase it at the loss of liberty; at a surrender to military despotism! 
If the standing army be native, what must the men of it feel, when either, on 
occasion of petty riots, obeying orders, and shooting their countrymen and com- 
panions—-perhaps their fathers and brothers, or women and quiet tradesmen in 
their shops—or else, for disobeying such orders, be liable to suffer death by 
martial law ? 

Against the light which the brightest luminary of the age had beamed in me- 
ridian splendour on the subject of the county power, proving it to be equally 
our sure, as our “ legal” protection, whether assailed by rioters, with their 
mud, their stones, and their torches; or by a Napoleon, with his Dukes, his 
Kings, and his Legions, Ministers and Parliaments, with a perverseness and 
obstinacy, which have but one explanation, have inflexibly refused to their 
country the benefit of that light, or to adopt a: “ legal mode of suppressing 
riots.” : 

Thirty years long, therefore, have we felt the military rod of an evil generation 
of statesmen, haters of light, and truth, and liberty ; lovers of darkness, deceit, 
and despotism ; who, in contempt of truth and demonstration, have as absurdly 
as incessantly laboured to cause it to be believed, that a standing army are legal 
keepers of the peace, and that foreign mercenaries are a constitutional and 
an honourable defence ! 

To your patriotism, we shall have been indebted for a discussion of these high 
questions, and all that is collateral. To your firmness, we shall owe much, 
very much, of the benefits to be derived from the inquiries which now oceupy 
all minds, 

We particularly thank you, enlightened countryman, for continuing your re- 
sistance to right the point; that is, until your house—in law your sacred place of 
repose—was forced by military violence. Had you sooner submitted, our op- 
pressors would only have been guily of once more repeating the stale and hack- 
neyed illegality of keeping the peace by military force. But you have extorted 
from tyranny a manifestation of its latent wickedness, 

This new stretch of arbitrary power, of executing legal process against an English- 
man, by military force, is to be considered as the Ministers’ proclamation, that we 
are henceforth to consider ourselves as living under a military government, subject 
to the law of arms, and to the dominion of the sword. Here, Sir, is ample matter 
for our contemplation ! Is this the goal to which we have been led by Privilege / 

Had you, Sir, reeled beastly drunk into the House of Commons, made a scan- 
dalous brawl, and thrown a chair at the head of the Speaker, it may even be 
doubted whether you would have incurred more than a momentary displeasure, 
although the dignity of the assembly might have required the form of a 
yeprimand, ' 

Or, had you, as a base traitor to the Constitution, even sold its seats bydozens at 


) 
: 
| 
| 
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noon-day, some are of opinion, that the profanation, although it might havé shocked 
the piety of the Speaker, might have been passed over even without inquiry. 

Why then are you in the Tower ?—Onur hearts tell us, it is because you are Sir 
Francis Burdett—because your presence is painful to the seat-selling crew—be- 
cause, to all unprincipled factions, contending for power and pelf, you are a 
common enemy; one who, equally regardless of Ins or of Outs, looks neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, but only straight forward to the Constitution 
and the Liberties of your Country. 

Imprisonment, Sir, is not in itself enviable; but it may be made so. To you 
it is a just cause of exultation. Youtiumph. Your enemies only are degraded. 
Intending to involve you in public odium, they accused you of unconstitutional 
conduct, of violence, and of shedding innocent blood. But odium recoils !— 
The false and feeble accusation has, by an awful public voice, at which they 
tremble, been hurled back in thunder on themselves; and they are universally 
pronounced invaders of the Constitution, men of violence, men of blood. 
Endeavouring to lower your reputation, they have doubled the public confidence 
in your knowledge, your wisdom, your integrity——Meaning punishment, they 
have conferred reward. Designing disgrace, they have bestowed on you the high- 
est honour in their gift, their own impotent malice! But, panic-stricken, 
to shun danger, they rush on destruction ; they saw not, that, in violating your 
person, they were promoting your purpose ; in forcing you from your seat, they 
are forwarding your work ; in the prosecution of the reformer, they were ac- 
celerating reform ! 

Infatuation thus frustrated all their counsels, foreign or domestic. But what 
then? It pleaseth our borough-monger sovereigns that such men shall rule the 
law. And are they not fit servants of such masters ? 

Accept, illustrious countryman, once more, the thanks of our hearts, together 
with our earnest prayers to Heaven for your health; that you may, ere long, 
renew your Parliamentary exertions, in co-Operation with the honest, among your 
brethren of the House, and all other good men, towards a complete restoration 
of our two-fold Constitution, for the salvation of our country. 


Sir Francis Burdett's Letters to Mr. Sheriff Wood, and the Freeholders of 


Middlesex. 
“« Tower, May 5, 1810. 
“* Sir, 

« Through you I beg leave to transmit my acknowledgment to the Freeholders 
of Middlesex, for the honour conferred upon me by the Meeting, at which you pre- 
sided, at Hackney, on the 26th of April. 

““] take this opportunity, Sir, of returning you my thanks, for the very hand- 
some manner in which you executed your commission, and remain, Sir, 

** Your most obedient humble servant, 
** FRANCIS BURDETT.” 
“ To Matthew Wood, Esq. High Sheriff 
of the County of Middlesex.” 
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Tower, May 5, 1810. 
*¢ GENTLEMEN, 


“¢ The over-flattering Address and Resolutions, I had the honour to receive, from 
the High Sheriff of your County, attended by Mr. Byng, and, as Mr. Sheriff Wood 
informed me, according to the order of a very numerous and respectable meeting 
of Freeholders, in full County Court assembled, on the 26th of April, would, did I 
need any, afford me great consolation, and does give me great satisfaction. 

“ It is extremely gratifying to me, Gentlemen, under these circumstances, to 
renew my intercourse with a county, so renowned for its many noble, though inef- 
fectual struggles ; sometimes, indeed, successful, never, I trust, altogether un- 
availing in the same cause—resistance to arbitrary power; which, however it may 
be disguised, or from whatever quarter it may come, is equally to be feared, and 
to be guarded against. ; 

“‘ Gentlemen, highly as I esteem the honour you have done me, I esteem still 
higher the service you have done the Public. In following the conduct and ex- 
ample of the City of Westminster, the great Metropolitan County of Middlesex 
has pointed out to the Country at large, a safe and ready way of arriving, by a 
simple expression of its will, at that Reform good men have long sighed for ; but 
which, perhaps, they never until now clearly discerned, a quiet, easy, and peace- 
able method of obtaining. 

**] remain, Gentlemen, 
** Your most obedient humble Servant, 


FRANCIS BURDETT.” 
“ The Freeholders of Middlesex.” 


Domestic Intelligence. 


Consecration of the new Bishop of Killalla and Achonry, in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. 

Soon after ten o'clock on Sunday morning, the 6th inst. that venerable pile, 
the Cathedral of St. Patrick, in this city, was crowded to an unusual degree, 
attracted by the ceremony of consecrating the Rev. James Verschuyle, LL.D. 
late Dean of St. Patrick’s, now Bishop of Killalla and Achonry. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam presided at the consecration ef the 
new Bishop; the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and the Lord Bishop 
of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh assisted; the Epistle was read by the Bishop 
of Down, and the Gospel by the Bishop of Clonfert. 

Upon the consecration of the new Bishop being completed, a very sublime 
anthem was performed by the gentlemen of the choir, whose services were 
dispensed-with in the Cathedral of Christ Church, and who all attended 
at the consécration of the late Dean, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

The choir of this venerable ‘building having undergone a thorough repair 
and cleansing, at the late installation of the Knights Companions of the most 
illustrious Order of St. Patrick, and the new banners, shields, &c. being 
affixed in their proper order, gave to the whole a very fine effect. 


| 
| 
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The banners of the deceased Knights Companions of this illustrious Order, ; 
are placed in a regular line, suspended over the Bishops’s Throne, in the 
south wall of the great chapter room in the Cathedral—Of the original 
Knights Companions of this illustrious Order, instituted in the year 1783, 
there are now but three living, viz. his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, and 
the Marquisses of Drogheda and Wellesley. The Earl of Enniskillen has succeeded 
to the blue ribbon of this illustrious order, vacated by the death of the late Earl of 
Courtown. 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 

The introduction of Lord Redesdale’s Debtor and Creditor Bill into the House 
of Lords, on the 2ist inst. must give satisfaction not only to every friend of 
humanity, but to the monied interest, and the mercantile world in general.— 
England and Ireland are the only countries in the world, where a system of per- 
petual imprisonment for debt has an existence, and the sooner it is reformed the 
better for the community. We too frequently find obdurate creditors holding 
men in prison, who by that very imprisonment are incapacitated to pay their 
debts, or even to earn a subsistence for their families. Lord Redesdale’s Bill goes 
to remedy this, and on the principle of the Cessio Bonorum of Scotland, to pre- 
vent imprisonment for more than twenty-one cays, in case of either absolute 
insolvency, on the part of the debtor, or his giving up whatever property he 
may possess. This has been found a wise and salutary law in Scotland. More 
than this no creditor should require, and this, we are happy to find, forms a 
part of the provisions of the Bill, now under the consideration of Parliament. 
It has been read a first time without opposition ; and there is, we understand, no 
doubt of its passing into a law. 

BIRTHS. 

On Tuesday, 22d May, in Gloucester-place, London, the Lady of Capt. Hopkins, 
of a son. 

On the 18th inst. in Sackville-street, London, Lady Elizabeth Fielding, of a 
daughter, who survived but a few hours. 

On Saturday, 10th inst. the Marshioness of Winchester, of a son. 

On the 2d inst. Lady Milton, of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

On the 18th inst. in this city, by special licence, by the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Elphin, Major Samuel Tompkins, of the Limerick City Regiment, 
to Miss Arthure, daughter of the late Rev. Benedict Arthure, and sister of John 
Arthure, of Seafield, Esq. High Sheriff of the Co. Dublin. 

DIED. 
On Wednesday, 16th inst. Mr. St. George Caulfield, who made a distinguished 
figure, for some years past, in the fashionable world. 

At Waterford, Henry Hayden, Esq. for many years an opulent and very respect- 
able Banker in that city. 
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Memoirs of the late Lord Lnglital 


(With a capital Matasing, by Kennercey, from an wi Pl, 
by Owen.) 


ALEXANDER WEDDERBURNE was the son of an alien Judge, | 


in the Court of Session. He was born in 1733, and received his edu- 
cation at Edinburgh. © At the University he so distinguished ‘himself for 
genius and erudition} that he attracted the attention of a set of ‘literary 


gentlemen, most of. whom \ were ten years older than himself, and was 


admitted into @ society which they had formed. The other members 
were, Messrs, William Re , Adam Fergusson, Hugh » John 
Honie, and Alexa Carlyle, Veuig Mr. Wedderburne, in the eom- 
pany of these able men, ‘Yer'y,much increased his literary attairiments. 
Accustomed to generalist philosophy, to actite discrimination, 
and logical discussion, h g reatly ‘ 
knowledge, which he stu pfession, In 1754, he was Galled to 
the bar, and gave indigatic his fire sapere oe which 
must rise to high emigence, At) this tim ackart was 
the most distinguished ivi’ in the ¢ Between him 
and young Wedderburne a’ dispute: ‘arose, on point of law, in which 
Mr. Wedderburne having shewn himself superior in argument, so pro- 
voked the other gentleman, whowas a kind of dictator among his brother 
lawyers, that he declared he never would plead in the same cause with 
Mr. Wedderburne. ‘This declaration, as its author was retained on every 
important questién, amounted to a professional proscription. Finding, 
therefore, that Scotland-was not the scene on which he could succeed, 
he betgpk himself to a field fitter for employing extraordinary talents. 
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Arrived in London, he studied the English law, and the English lan- 
guage. Dehating societies were then very much frequented by men of 
talents, and literature: the Robinhood club was the principal place of 
resort ;—there Mr. Wedderburne. very often attended, and having to 
contend with Mr. Thurlow, andeven with Mr. Burke, he greatly improved 
himself in knowledge, and in habits of reasoning. Having acquired ® 
very considerable share of erudition, as well as legal and political know- 
ledge, he was intimately connected with many of the most eminent literary 
menof that time; and, as a scholar, was esteemed superior to any lawyer 
who had appeared from the time of Lord Somers. Asalawyer, he soon 
acquired high repute, although, from a Scottish education, he was justly 
considered as possessing too great a predilection for the principles and 
modes of the civil law, and inculcating greater latitude than was war- 
ranted by the precision of the English code. This was a charge alledged 
against the greater number of Scotchmen at the English bar, and im- 
puted to Lord Mansfield, in many instances, with great reason. 

The abilities of Mr. Wedderburne soon procured him a seat in par- 
liament, and he became an accession to the Grenville party, about the 
same time that.Mr. Burke joined that of the Marquis of Rockingham. 
He greatly distinguished himself on various questions resulting from the 
Middlesex election; and was esteemed one of the chief orators who 
oppesed the Grafton administration. His eloquence partook more of 
that of Cicero than of any other ancient orator. In clearness of narra- 
tive, fulness of explanation, acuteness ef reasoning, and elegance of 
diction; he greatly resembled the Roman. In the pathetic, though from 
the different nature of British institutions and manners, he was more 
sparing than Tully, he was by no means wanting. 

On the death of Mr. Grenville, he still continued to oppose ministry 
for several years; but, in 1773, he accepted the office of Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, and became*one of the able supporters of Lord North. About this 
time he appearéd'to great advantage as a legislator. _ Young men of great 
fortune, (while minors) were yery frequently a prey to usurers, to whom, 
in the inexperience of early youth, they granted annuities on the most 
extravagant terms, and to their own eventual ruin. Mr. Wedderburne, 
to remedy this evil, proposed a bill, which has been extremely beneficial 
in its consequences, by saving many young men from perdition. 

In 1778, Mr. Thurlow having been appointed Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Wedderburne succeeded him as Attorney-General. 

In the year 1780 he was raised to be Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and created a Peer, by the title of Lord Loughborough. The first 
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important business which came before him in his new office, was the trial 
of the rioters. Lord Loughborough was appointed, by a special com- 
mission, to try delinquents in the Borough. On that occasion he delivered 
a charge, in which he exhibited a concise but complete sketch both of 
the offences, and of the law which was applied to them. 

Occupied now so much by judicial business, Lord Loughborough did 
not engage so actively in political affairs as in the previous part of the 
American war. He continued, however, to vote with ministry, and when 
he did speak, was a very able apologist for conduct which, in the opinion 
of many, required a very able adyocate. During the Rockingham ad- 
ministration, there being little or no opposition, Lord Loughborough, 


without entéring into any political contest, femained connected with 


Lord North ; on the discussion of the peace he joined with that states- 
man in forming, with Mr. Fox's party, the famous coalition. Much as 
the coalition has been blamed, yet by many it has been censured on wrong. 
grounds. ‘To arraign an union of men once opposite, or even inimical 
to each other, without considering the object of combination, or the 
conduct of its members, in their combined capacity, would be the result 
of prejudice, not of judgment. A change of circumstances often renders 
it just to deviate from that*plan of political conduct which it was once 
right to pursue, and to act with those men whom it was once right to 
oppose. The abuse thrown out against Mr. Fox, and the other coalesced 
leaders, merely because they had coalesced after much mutual obloquy,. 
was the abuse of ignorant declaimers, not’ of impartial, informed, and 
able reasoners. It may be here observed, that whatever blame might 
attach to Mr. Fox, for coalescing with Lord North, after so many bitter 
invectives against his conduct, it does not extend to Lords North or 
Loughborough. They had never declared any opinion inimical to the 
talents and character of Mr. Fox; therefore, if the object had been 
laudable, there was no inconsistency on their parts. After Mr. Fox's 
famous East-India Bill had passed the House of Commons, Lord Lough- 
borough supported it, with very great ability, in the House of Lords. 
The subject, however, having been previously considered, in every pos- 
sible light, by Messrs. Burke and Fox, the ingenuity of Lord Loughbo- 
rough himself could have little novelty, His lordship was, at this time, 
one of the Commissioners in whom the great seal was vested, but on the 
dismissal of the coalition ministry, the commission expired, and the seals 
were bestowed on Lord Thurlow, their former holder. : 

From the commencement of Mr. Pitt's administration, his lordship was 
one of the powerful band which then constituted the Opposition. Though 
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he frequently distinguished himself on various subjects of debate, yet the 
most remarkable occasion on which he displayed his talents, was the 
Regency, 

Being now appointed Chancellor, (the end and aim, according to 
some, of all his recent alarms) and having a principal share in the coun- 
sels of his Majesty, he was very active in encouraging constitutional 
principles and associations. His lordship was one of those who, when 
the country was in so critical a state, towards the close of 1792, coun- 
selled those vigorous and decisive measures which, in the opinion of 
some, saved it from destruction. 

. When the French, by invading our allies, by trying to overturn the 
balance of Europe, and to foment rebellion in this country, rendered 
war unavoidable, Lord Loughborough recommended hostilities. The 
project of attacking Dunkirk has been frequently attributed to the Chan- 
cellor, but there is no evidence to justify the assertion. 

The Chancellor, agreeably to that latitude of construction which had 
always been deemed part of his judicial character, conceived that the de- 
sign of holding a convention for changing the government would 
eventually lead, if successful, to the king’s death, and therefore amounted 
to the species of treason which consists in compassing the king's death. 
Lord Thurlow, more agreeably to the accuracy of the English law, and 
that particular statute of Edward III., which not only exactly defines 
treason, but expressly prohibits any interpretation of judges or lawyers 
from interfering with the plain sense of the definition, denied the legal 
criminality to amount to treason. The moral depravity, or intellectual 
folly of the persons arraigned, many, with Lord Loughborough, ad- 
mitted, who, with Lord Thurlow, denied, the legal criminality. The 
opinion which the writer of this article heard advanced by friends of the 
existing government was, that however morally guilty the intentions of 
Messrs. Hardy, and ‘Thelwall, or however politically mischievous their 
conduct might be, the only question which a juryman ought to ask him- 
self, when any fact was proved, was, Is or is not this the act of a man 
plotting the King’s death? The acquittal of the persons accused is cer- 
tainly no imputation against the political wisdom of Lord Loughborough, 
or any other statesman who attempted to prevent the execution of such 
a project. It merely proved that the jury did not receive the legal defi- 
nition of treason in the same sense in which the Attorney-General used 
it as the ground of the indictment, or the grand jury as the ground for 
finding a bill, 

Of late years his lordship’s health had been rather on the decline, and 
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his attention to public affairs had been necessarily short of his former 
vigilance. His lordship was esteemed a most agreeable companion, and 
added facetiousness and pleasantry to the brillianey, acuteness, and 
Strength of his genius. He was remarkably warm in his attachments, 
One of his principal favourites was Sir John Anstruther, who now exer- 
cises the office of Supreme Judge, in Bengal, with very high reputation. 
—His lordship early discerned the merit of this gentleman, and was pe- 
culiarly instrumental in affording it opportunities of exertion. 

His lordship was twice married. First, to Miss Dawson, of Yorkshire, 
by whom he had no issue. Secondly, to Miss Courtney, sister to Viscount 
Courtney: by this marriage he has a son, 

His Lordship was slender in person, with a very quick samndvitieg eye 
and countenance. His constitution, never strong, was much impaired 
by his indefatigable application to business during the whole of his life. 
He resided a great part of his time in the pleasant village of Hampstead 
a place already distinguished for the residence of two other luminaries 
of the law, the Master of the Rolls, and the Right Honourable Lord 
Erskine. 

His lordship paid the great debt of nature; on the 3d day of January, 
1805. 


The Honourable Mrs. Damer. 


Damer! ’tis thou, whose imitative art 
Can animation e’en to Marble give ; 
Teach it to speak the language of the Heart, 
And make the Dead in Recollection live: 
Lb—r. 


THE task of retracing the steps of a lovely and accomplished woman, 
through the tranquil and flowery paths of domestic life, must, at all 
times, be an agreeable employment ; but when the object of investigtion 
is Mrs. Damer, the oecupation becomes delightful ; and her biographer 
turns with eagerness from the re@ords of politics, and the sword, to be led 
into a service, which introduces him to beauty, peace, and the muses, 
Apollo and the Nine seemed to preside at her birth. Her mother was 
the beautiful and accomplished widow of the Earl of Aylesbury. This lady, 
some time after the death of her lord, (who was many years her senior) 
married the late Field-Marshal Conway, towhom she bore the fair subject 
of our biography. Miss Conway, with a very lovely person, and great 
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vivacity of mind and spirits, inherited all her mother’s uncommon fas¢i- 
nation of manners, to which she added a grace of deportment entirely 
her‘own; and a pathos of elocution that took the heart captive, and sub- 
dued all the senses to her controul. When her father,'a veteran worthy’ 
of the soil which gave him birth, could no longer reap laurels in the field 
of honour, he buried his sword beneath the roses of literary glory. 

Several men of the best families in England, and of distinguished en- 
dowments, offered themselves to General Conway as candidates for his 
daughter's hand. He was as much wooed for his lovely charge, as ever 
were the guardians of any fair lady in romance; and: she rejected as 
many sighing swains, gallant squires, gay baronets, and stately lords, as 
would have filled the train of Clarissa Harlowe, or afforded Harriet 
Byron, “ the frankest woman in England!” an opportunity of trying he 
patience of her cousin Selby. 

After the dismission of many a lover—of some who came in coronets, 
and others who laid their wreaths of laurel or willows at her feet, Miss 
Conway bestowed her heart and her hand on Mr. Damer, the. brother of 
Lord Milton. 

With this gentleman she lived for some years, until a melancholy death 
deprived her of her husband in the bloom of life. 

Mrs. Damer was long the interesting object of anxiety, attention, and 
consolation, to her relations and friends. But she drew little alleviation 
from the exertions of others ; she applied to her own bosom for that com- 
fort which religion, and her just sense of its efficacy, alone could afford. 
Nature, ever wise and provident, has endowed her creatures with capa- 
cities for various pleasures, and has opened to them many sources of 
delight. When fate closes one fountain, another is seen flowing at our 
feet; and if we do not will ourselves to perish, we may drink of the ~ 
water that springs in the wilderness, as well as of the river which washes 
the city’s walls. Mrs. Damer had not only imbibed this philosophy, but 
knew howto reduce its precepts to practice. She determined to detach 
her mind as much as possible from painful retrospection ; and aware that 
grief, as well as the tender passion, “ thrives by indulgence,” she dedi- 
cated all her hours to the cultivation of her talents: she read during 
whole days; and when that fatigued her, she took up.the pencil, or ap- 
plied herself to the chisel. 

The exhibition of the Royal Academicians, at Somerset-house, has 
often been enriched by the productions of her chisel; and it has been 
generally understood, that if there had not been an express decree of the 
Academy fortthe exclusion of female artists, as members of that body, 
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Mrs. Damer would have received a seat_on the same bench with the fair 
Kauffman, and other ladies of a less splendid fame. Why this Salique 
law was enacted by the Apelles, the Zeuxis, the Lysiphus, and the Phidias, 
of our British school, has never been explained. Certainly there is ng, 
gallantry in the ordinance, and not much justice or taste, if we look, on 
the one hand, to the abilities of Mrs. Damer, and, on the other, to that 
symmetry of form which might rival the models of Greece itself. 

The honours which were denied to the genius of Mrs. Damer, by one 
order of men, were amply recompensed by the warm suffrages of fame 
which she received from other contemporary societies of talent, not less 
high in reputation. Wherever taste, elegance, and accomplishments 
were prized, there she found her admirers and her friends, 

‘ The Duke of Richmond distinguished her with a yery marked portion } 
of his esteem, and obtained, with sincere satisfaction to the lovers of the 
drama, her assistance in his private theatricals, His Grace was always 

a great advocate for this beautiful ‘‘ mirror of life;” which, like the 

magic glass in the fairy tale, reflects those images only, which are pleasing 

to the eye, and gracious to the heart. 

Mrs. Damer’s cheerful and elegant mind entered into all the Duke's 
opinions with promptitude and judgment, She treated with benevolent 
indulgence those common and gravitating spirits which could derive en- 
joyment from the frivolous pursuits of the rout, or the more sordid occu- 
pations of the card-table; she left them, with a good-natured pitying 
smile, to their dull trifling, and turned with a festive step, and soul- 
beaming countenance, to the lyre-resounding roof of Richmond-House— 
to the intelligent converse of its illustrious inhabitants; or to partake in 
those transformations of person, air, and feeling, which brought up 
before the sight of the wondering and applauding audience the beings of 
Shakspeare, the creatures of Otway, and the charming men apd women, 
of Congreve, Centlivre, Farquhar, and the long train of our matchless 
comic writers. eta 

Mrs. Damer was the Thalia of the scene. The inimitable grace which 
she displayed in personifying the wit, passion,and generous adherence to 
honour, in the character of Violante, in ‘‘ The Wonder,” is yet remem- 
bered with admiration by all the spectators, who. dwelt with such un- 
alloyed delight upon the animation, delicacy, and ineffable pathos, which 
were pourtrayed in the contention between her and Lord Henry Fitzge-. 
rald, who supported the part of Don Felix. She was also very. eminent 
in the comedy of “ The Way to keep Him:” Mrs. Lovemore was her 
choice; and it was very admirably coupled with the Widow Belmour of 
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Lady Buckinghamshire (who was then Mrs. Hobart.) These two.ladies 
very often appeared in the same play; and in no characters were they 
more justly applauded than in those which move the plot of “ The 
@ealous Wife ;” Mrs. Damer, in Lady Freelove, and Lady Buckingham- 
shire, in Mrs. Oakley. Indeed the acting of the latter lady, in this part, 
was thought to have very much resembled, in judgment and manner, 
the famous Mrs. Pritchard. 

Horace Walpole (Lord Orford), the old friend of her father, partici- 
pated in all hersentiments. He deemed her friendship one of the highest 
honours he possessed, and her occasional visits his sweetest gratification. 
As she was not only a perfect modern scholar, conversant with all the 
celebrated authors of her own tongue, and intimate with the languages 
of France and Italy, but also mistress of the poets of ancient Rome, in 
their native strains, she used to read classical writers with his lordship ; 
and frequently finished the elegant pleasures of the evening with a fine 
Italian air, sung by her own exquisitely-modulated voice, accompanied 
with the harp or the piano-forte. 

Strawberry-hill, a-villa built in the Gothic style, by Lord Orford, in 
the vicinity of Twickenham, was the scene of this charming “ feast of 
reason and the flow of soul :” and when his lordship died, he bequeathed 
the place (which had been rendered doubly delightful to him by her pre- 
sence) to the amiable promoter of so much happiness. 

Here she drew around her a circle of the most select kind; and to 
amuse the persons who composed it, she fitted up an elegant little 
theatre, for the performance of private plays. It was on this miniature 
stage that the comedy (which has been attributed to the pen of Lord 
Orford) called ‘* Fashionable Friends,” was first represented. Mr. 
Kemble, who was present during the performance, obtained permission 
to transplant what he thought so promising a flower to the boards of 
Drury-lane; but, alas! it was a hot-house plant, that could not bear the 
rude blasts which it met in that quarter: it was too much of the modish 
mimosa Class to suit the blunt taste of a public audience. After two re- 
presentations, it shrunk back into the shade, and has been heard of no 
more. 

It is in this delightful retreat, led by the spirit of meditation, and accom- 
panied by the presiding genii of the adjacent fanes of Hampton, Twick- 
enham, and Richmond, that the lovely Damer courts the united inspira- 
tion of the Muses. Sometimes a few mortal footsteps disturb the solemn 
repose of the scene. Thie charming sisters, the Misses Berry, quit their 
rose-embowered cottage to seek: the fair mistrees of Strawberry-hill. 
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Mrs. Siddons, the British Melpomene, loves to commune with the soul 
of Shakspeare.in those shades; and Eve Maria Garrick, the interesting 
relict of departed yreatness, delights to repeat the history of former years 
of triumph and felicity, when her renowned husband shewed tothe world 
that we and NaTuRE were one. It is then that the fair recluse looks 
round upon her illustrious friends; that she mingles the delicious tear of 
sentiment with theirs ;—it is then that she enjoys the full luxury of her 
situation. 


Topography— of Dublin. 


IN the reign of King James i. upon the settlement of the nation 
after the rebellion of the earl of Tyrone, the inhabitants of Dublin be- 
‘gan to build their houses of lime, stone, or brick, and to cover them 
with slates or tiles, after a more elegant and convenient form than the 
cage-work houses before-mentioned. The same fashion continued and 
was improved in the reign of that monarch’s son and successor, and has 
been handed down, with some variation, to this time. None of the 
houses built here, in the reign of the former of those kings, subsist ta this 
day, that we know of, at least there are none that betray their ages by 
any inscription or date. Some of the houses built in the reign of King 
Charles I. remain, particularly a large one in Wine-tavern-street,* op- 
posite to Cook-street, which shows.some elegance in the structure, and 
has, on the front, an escutcheon, containing a coat of arms, on one side 
of which, on a tablet, are inserted these letters R*. M.; and another 
tablet on the other side, containing the date of the building (1641.) 

The face of the city of Dublin, both within and without the walls, 
has been much changed since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Within 
the walls several streets and lanes have been totally annihilated, while 
others have only changed their names, many whereof are to be met with 
in ancient records, which would puzzle one how to fix. Of the growth 
and increase of the city, without the walls, we shall take occasion to 
remark something of here. 

From the bowed part of Fishamble-street, near the place where the 
Music-Hall formerly stood, to Castle-Street, extended a lane, called 
Cow-Lane,+ which is now totally shut yp by buildings, and the large 


* The front of this house was taken down and rebuilt in te: year 1760. 
+ Ware's MS, 
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elegant structure at the corner of Fishamble-street and Castle-street, 
built by Sir Daniel Bellingham, the first lord mayor of Dublin, and 
wherein he kept his mayoralty, in 1665,* was erected across that lane ; 
which, in the mayoralty of Nicholas Weston, in 1598, was set to farm, 
by the city, to John Weston, and many houses built on it, and almost as 
many contests had for the property of the ground in the courts of law. 

Another lane formerly ran at the back of Skinner-row, from Nicho- 
las-street to Werburgh-street, which is now also totally shut up, by pri- 
vate buildings ; at the end whereof, in Werburgh-street, in the last cen- 
tury, stoodt the prison of the Four-Courts Marshalsea, which being re- 
moved to another place, a fair house was built in the room of it, in- 
habited by Mr. Crofts, deputy clerk of the Tholsel, about the year 
1678. 

This lane is called, in 2 record of 1422, Hynd-street, diias Souter- 
street, the former of which names was probably technical, as it was 
carried behind one of the principal streets of the city, and the latter 
(since called Sutor’s-lane) it had, from its being the habitation of many 
shoe-makers, during its existence. It is mentioned, under the name of 
Vicus Sutorum, in the black bookt of Christ-Church, Dublin, and is the 
same which Richard Stanihurst,§ in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
calls St. Verberosse’s-lane, i.e. St. Werburgh’s-lane; describing it to 
stretch from St. Werburgh’s-street to Nicholas-street, and which was, 
when Hollingshed published the said treatise of Stanihurst, in 1586, 
inclosed. 

Another lane formerly subsisted, called Austin’s-lane,|| extending from 
Austin’s-gate, in Ship-street, to Castle-street, which is now also totally 
employed in buildings, on a part of which the house of Sir James Ware 
stood, in the last century; in the room whereof, the buildings com- 
posing Hoey's-court, were afterwards erected. 

Preston's-inn hath lost its name these many years. It was a large 
space of ground opposite to the Castle-gate, bounded by the Castle- 
ditch, the city walls, extending from Dame's-gate to Isod’s-tower, (on 
the site whereof Essex-gate was afterwards erected,) Scarlet-alley, 
also called Isod’s-lane, and now the Upper Blind-quay, Smock-alley, or 
Smoke-alley, and so up to Castle-street. On this void piece of ground, 
a party, sent by** Thomas Fitz-Gerald, in 1534, to besiege the castle, 


* Catalog. ut supra. + R. Ware, MS. 
3 F.s. b. § Description of Ireland, p. 23, | RR. W. MS. 
‘¢ R. W. MS.. ** Chron. in Hollingsh, 92. 
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planted their batteries, and which, since that time, has become the pro- 
perties of divers persons. Cork-house, late Lucas’s Coffee-house, (and 
now the Royal Exchange,) and the adjoining houses, were erected on a 
part of it; apartof it was also occupied by Copper-alley, (which took its 
name* from the copper-money there coined, and distributed by the lady 
Fenton, widow of Sir Jeffery Fenton,) another part of it has been taken 
up by a range of buildings extending from Copper-alley to Castle-street, 
and the remainder, opposite to Cork-house, became the property of the 
Lord Chief Baron Bysse, and Sir Dudley Loftus, and was what, in latter 
times, remained under the denomination of Preston’s-inn, until it 
changed its name to the Lord Chief Baron’s Yard, on which the said 
Chief Baron Bysse erected a fair house, which was demolished, in the 
. year 1762, with other buildings, when Parliament-street was opened, in 
which it stood. 

Geneville’s-inn hath also lost its name, for the situation of which, s¢e 
our Magazine for April. The same may be said of Tullock’s-lane, which 
ran from the end of Fishamble-street tu the Wood-quay, and is now un- 
derstood to be a’part of the Blind-quay, properly so called. It derived 
its name from’ St. Olave’s, corruptly called St. ‘Tulloch’s or St. Doolach’s- 
church; which stood close to it, at the end of Fishamble-street. This 
lane is mentioned by Stanihurst.+ 

Vicus Figulorum, or Potter's-street, is mentioned in a record of 23 
Edward III. 1348, to lie within the city; and in another record of 30 
Edward Ill. 1355, Vicus Siccorum is said to be in the parish of St. Ni- 
cholas. We can find nothing remaining of either of these streets at this 
day ; and, therefore, if they have not. changed their names, they must 
have suffered the same fate with those before-mentioned, and have been 
shut up by buildings erected on them, 

Stanihurst{ takes notice of Giglotte’s-hill, but does not describe its 
situation. The word signifies’a wanton woman; and possibly the place 
took its name from being the resort of such. If it be not called Cock- 
hill at this day, extending from Michael’s-lane, to the upper end of 
Winetavern-street, it has eluded our searches. 

Fishamble-street is said, by some,§ to have been anciently called Bough- 
street, ‘ either from the wattles or boughs of trees, with which it was 
at first built, or from the custom of the country-butchers (for whose use, 
they say, this street was at first appointed) in setting off their shambles 
with the boughs or branches of trees ;” and they further alledge, “ that 


* R.W. MS. + Descrip. in Hollingsh. p. 23. t Ibid, 
§ R. W. MS. 
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it has since changed itsname into Fishamble-street, the country butchers 
having been removed fronr thence in the last century, and the fish-market 
then established there.” But we can by no means subscribe to this 
opinion ; because, in a record so early as the 19th Richard IJ. 1395, it-is 
called ‘‘ Vicus Piscatorius in parochié Sancti Johannis.”-——Fish-street, 
in the Parish of St. John. So that if ever it bore the name of Bough- 
street, it was since the date of the before cited record; or, if it had a 
name, in any wise resembling that, it may be probable it was called 
Bow-street, from its crooked form like a bow, which it has at this day. 
It is called, by an historian* in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, St. John- 
street, alias Fishamble-street. The flesh shambles then stood in High- 
street, as will be seen hereafter. 

Skinner-row, or Skinner-rue, i.e. the street of the skinners, is called . 
by that name, with an alias Boath-street, in a record of 20 Henry VI. 
1441, and is described, by Stanihurst,+ to extend from the pillory to the 
Tholsel, or to the High-cross, the former standing where the end of that 
street is intersected by Werburgh-street and Fishamble-street, and the 
latter at the end of High-street, where that and Skinner-row are inter- 
sected by Nicholas-street and Christ-Church-lane. 

St. Michael’s-lane, so named from the adjoining church of St. Michael, 
is called, in the black-book of Christ-Church, Gillemoholmoch's-lane, 
from a sept of that name in the neighbourhood of Dublin, the petty 
prince of which joined the English in their first invasion; of whose 
fidelity Maurice Regan gives an ample account in his history}. In the 
year 1207, King John granted, to Dermod Fitz-Gillemoholmoch, a bur- 
gage in Dublin, and fifteen carucates of land in the vale of Dublin, (i. e. 
in Fingal,) to hold by the service of one knight, and two otters skins, to 
be paid annually into the exchequer. It is probable that the burgage 
stood in this lane, which took its name from this grantee. 

Rochel-lane, called, in the ancient records of Christ-Church, Vicus Ru- 
pelle, and Vicus de la Rochel, had its name from the Rochel merchants 
inhabiting there, and extended from St: Nicholas-street to Corn-market, 
E. and W. on the south-side of the flesh shambles, which before, and in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were§ kept in High-street; and upon 
their removal, in the reign of King James I. a range of buildings was 
erected, and joined to those which formed the north-side of Rochel-lane, 
which, from its course on the back.of High-street, took the name of 
Back-lane, by which it is known at this day. 

* Staniburst ut supra. + Ibid. t Published in the Hibernica, part I. 
§ Stanihurst ut supra. 
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The street extending from Newgate to St. Audeon’s church, was 
anciently called* Newgate-street, and is so mentioned and described by 
Stanihurst, but has since taken the name of Corn-market, being the place 
where grain was exposed to sale; till of late years that market was re- 
moved to Thomas-street, and a spacious and convenient edifice erected 
for the purposes of dealers in that kind. The corn-market, notwith- 
standing, still retains its name; though it is now chiefly employed as a 
market for coarse linens. In the opening of this street, from High- 
street, anciently stood the High-pipe, built, to supply the citizens with 
water, by John Decer, in the year 1308, who was mayor of Dublin that 
year, and the year following. Another pipe stood in High-street, oppo- 
site to the entrance into Michael's-lane.t 

School-house-lane is called also Ram-lane, by Stanihurst,} and extends 
from High-street to Cook-street,§ parallel with’ Michael’s-lane, before- 
mentioned. 

Keyser’s-lane, extending from Newgate-street to Cook-street, has, in 
vulgar acceptation, changed its name for one more homely, namely, Kiss- 
arse-lane||. For being exceeding steep and slippery, such who pass un- 
tvarily down it, aré often subject to falls. 

Of Frapper-lane, mentioned by Stanihurst§] as lying within the walls, 
we know nothing, The same writer mentions Scarlet-lane, alias Isod’s- 
lane, without describing its situation ; and as he has omitted taking any 
notice of the Blind-quay, which extended from Isod’s-tower, before de- 
scribed, in our Magazine for April, to the end of Fishamble-street, E 
and W., this probably, in his time, passed under the name of Scarlet, 
alias Isod’s-lane. 

These are all the streets and lanes, within the walls of the city, that 
occur to us either to have lost their existence, or to have changed their 
names. For our defects we must make the apology Pliny did upon the 
like occasion : 


“* Ardua res est vetustis novitatem dare, obsoletis nitorem, obscuris lucem, dubiis 
fdem.” 

** It is a difficult task to give the appearance of novelty to old things, to cast 
a lustre on matters gone out of use, to raise light out of obscurity, or to give 
eertainty to things doubtful.” 


* Robert Ware MS. + Stanihurst ut supra. 3 Ibid. 
§ In the map of 1610, Ram-lane extends from Coek-street to the Merchant's 
quay. |, Stanihurst ut supra. q ibid. 
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Whimsical Remarks on the Character of the English. 
(BY A NATIVE OF FRANCE.) 


ENGLAND, at present so jealous of its liberty of thinking and acting, 
was once the slave of priests and tyrants. William the Conqueror car- 
ried his power so far, as to oblige the people to put out their fires, and 
go to bed, by eight o'clock. The English, for a long time, paid a tax 
of a crown a-head to the Pope. There was a time when the priests, who 
meddle with every thing, had rendered this people so exceedingly super- 
stitious as to make them believe not only that the health of their souls, 
but of their bodies also, depended on a regular attendance on public 
worship. We read in Jurieu, and others, that one of their kings, on 
viewing the carcass of a stag, which he had just killed, cried out, “ By 
heavens, he is in good health, though he neither heard mass nor vespers.”” 
The English are much changed since that time; but the change cost 
them many a bloody war. The generality of them being naturally ex- 
cessive in every thing, they passed in a short time from slavery to li- 
centiousness; from extreme devotion to the most determined impiety. 
Every individual having divested himself of his troublesome prejudices, 
gave himself up to his own humour and opinions. Royalty was overturned 
in the person of the unfortunate Charles I. who suffered death without 
cause and without pity. This prince saying, to those who conducted him 
to prison, that he thought himself accountable for his actions toe God 
alone, their captain had the insolence to answer, Very true, and there- 
fore we intend shortly to send you to God for that purpose. During the 
reign of Charles II. their manners underwent great revolutions. A taste 
for literature and gallantry succeeded to fanaticism and impiety; but 
they still continued to preserve that basis of ferocity which is productive 
of strong reasoning in one, and in another brutality. Perhaps we our- 
selves ave deceived in this matter by our refined politeness, which, ac- 
cording to the English, renders us unnatural. In general, says M. de 
Muralt, they perform a good action boldly, and they dare foilow their 
reason in opposicion to custom ; but their good sense is mixed with whims 
and extravagance, Their resolutions are generally sudden. It is com- 
mon, in England, fora girl to avow that she will marry the first man she 
meets ; andaccordingly they are married. Wine hath sometimes, among 
this people, been productive of great cruelty. “Some of them have made 
a vow to murder the first person they meet, after leaving the tavern; 
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and they havekepttheirword. Their prime nobility often box or playat 
blows with the lowest among the people.—Some of our nation consider the 
English stage,which affords that people so much delight, asa proof of their 
barbarity. Their tragedies, it is true, though interesting, and replete with 
beauties, are, nevertheless, dramatic monsters, half butchery and half farce. 
Grotesque character, and extravagant pleasantry, constitute the chief part 
of their comedies: in one of these, the devil enters sneezing, and some- 
body says to the devil, God bless you. They are not, however, all of this 
stamp: they have even some in a very good taste; but thereare hardly 
any which give us an advantageous idea of the English nation ; though it 
is from the theatre that a stranger forms his opinion of the manners of a 
people. The English comic poets do not endeavour to paint their coun- 
trymen such as they are; for they are said to possess as much humanity 
as reason. A aan in disgrace at court is, in London, congratulated with 
as much solicitude, as in other places he is abandoned. The thing for 
which the English are most culpable is, their deeming suicide an act of 
bravery. ‘They ovght to recollect that even the Athenians, their model, 
were not suffered to destroy themselves, till after they had given their 
reasons for it. The English, on the contrary, frequently kill themselves 
on the slightest occasion ; even sometimes merely to mortify another. A 
husband dissatisfied with the behaviour of his wife, who by his death 
would be a considerable loser, threatened, if she did not mend her 
manners, to be revenged on her by hanging himself. The English are 
now-a-days seldom cruel, except to themselves, or in their public spec- 
tacles, rarely in their robberies. Their highwaymen generally content 
themselves with taking your money, and being witty upon the occasion. 

One of these people having stopped an English nobleman upon the road, 

rested his pistol on the door of the coach, and said, “ this piece, my lord, 

is worth a hundred guineas; I would advise your lordship to buy it.” 

His lordship understood the meaning of these words, gave him the money, 

and took the pistol, which he immediately presented at the highwayman ; 

who told him, with a smile, that he must have taken him to be a great 

fool, if he thought the piece was charged. 

I shall finish this chapter with the recital of a very extraordinary affair, 
which could never have entered any head but that of an Englishwoman ; 
she was so piqued at being told, that women had as great a propensity 
to love as the men, that she instantly made a vow of perpetual virginity, 
and accordingly died a virgin, at the age of fourscore; she left, in her 
will, a number of legacies to virgins. She endeavoured to prove, that 
the proportion in the pleasures of love between the two sexes, was as 
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forty to eighty-three. This droll calculation reminds me that as the 
Italians constantly introduce buffoonery, the Germans wine, the Spa- 
niards devotion, and the French gallantry, so the English, upon all 
occasions, introduce calculation. 


Characteristic Sketches. | 
No. VI. 
BUCKS—BUCKEENS—AND LOUNGERS. 


*€ Idlers of Fashion—born but to buz and to expire.” 
Dean Kirwan. 


‘THE immortal orator of the empire, and the proud boast of Ireland, 
whose memory will live while the religion which he professed endures— 
and until the morality he inculcated ceases to be respected, might have 
added ‘“‘ to sting too.”—Those beings, however contemptible, are far 
from harmless; they unite the three opposite qualities of the wasp, the 
flesh-fly, and the butter-fly—they are the shame of one sex—the pest of 
the other—and dreadful instruments of depravity to both,—and are they 
not the legitimate objects of honest satire? Whether ennobled or piebean, 
they deserve the most indignant, the severest chastisement which insulted 
virtue and outraged manhood can bestow on flagitious vice. Perhaps 
not in an equal degree. I would castigate the former as a wholesome 
example to society ; while, from pity or contempt, or the joint operation 
of both, I might spare the latter to grow wise by example—and secretly 
amend amidst his insignificancy. Suchare my ideas of the vices of a young 
man of fashion, as far more injurious than the second-hand depravity of 
the shop-boy, the clerk, the apprentice, or the tradesman. 

But, however necessary—indispensably necessary to the public, the 
office of the fair satirist, it has, of late, become an employ liable to dis- 
grace on one hand, and danger on the other.—To avoid the ignominy of 
being ranked among personal slanderers—to shun the legal snare which 
May affix to these papers a meaning never meant, it is indispensable here 
to declare, that in the course of them no person has, or shall be wdivi- 
dually designated; it is true I take my sketches from real life; but, they 
are the vices and follies of the many, drawn into a focus of ideal identity, 
the better to suit my purpose of striking the reproof home to the heart.— 
If some ape of fashion, struck with one trait in the picture like himself, 
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says he is libelled by others which do not belong to him, let him reform, 
and he may safely disclaim the likeness altogether.—If some malignant 
spinster, or male anecdote-maker should fasten on my pages, and ascribe 
them to the innocent, the fault is not mine.—I have but one remedy, and 
that I will apply. There is an aperture in one of the window-panes of 
the office where this Magazine is published—Let a note be dropped 
therein, containing a circumstantial account of the transaction, with 
proper references for its authenticity, and I will chastise the offenders 
with the scorpions of satire, until they shall howl worse than the mad 
wolf in the tempest. 

I shall proceed, in my usual method, to give my heroa name. What 
shall I call this blood of the first water—this tremendous dasher of Dame- 
street ; or more properly to characterise him (in language, the equal of 
which I have not the presumption to attempt—that of the energetic 
Molloy) this—‘* mid-day monster of vice and impiety ?’—Behold then, 
gentle reader, the amiable and accomplished 


RODERICK DASHAWAY, ESQ. 


His fortune is immense, and entirely in his own hands :—such the in- 
prudence of those parents who, dying, bequeath thousands to the disposal 
of boys!—Placed by his rank and fortune above the controul of his tutor, 
his acquirements of knowledge have been slender; and in exact pro- 
portion has he accumulated vice.—In the giddy whirl of youthful dissi- 
pation, the observance of duty and the sense of propriety have been lust— 
and now nothing charms that is not at least daring, if not absolutely 
wicked.—Mischief is his delight—and to torment others his supreme 
gratification. For this purpose, he unites with others less opulent, but 
equally bad disposed with himself.—Every annoyance which these worthies 
can throw in the way of the unsuspecting, is their constant practice — 
Soon as 

** Night extends her sable veil,” 
they sally forth from their taverns, or the tables where they occasionally 
dine, and not a passenger escapes their insults, except those to whom 
they are respectively known, or of whose spirited resistance they have had 
experience: pouring vitriol, or other destructive compounds, on the gar- 
ments of women—picking quarrels with porters, and then making a 
ring and horse-whipping them—and beating, in the most inhuman and 
unmanly manner, the unhappy daughters of frailty. ‘These are their feats ! 
—One or two of them entering into conversation with some unsuspecting 
2U 
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passenger, and walking on to a bye place, while the others follow, and 
then all set up a yell and buffet him. This is no uncommon practice. 
I have been told that a number of these “ Bucks” lately, seeing a 
country fellow gaping at the window of a print-shop, contrived to stick 
the back of his jock-coat full of large pins; they watched him until he 
went on his way, when they drove up another fellow, with violence, 
against him, and made off—The consequence was, that the countryman 
feeling the pain of a number of pins, thus violently drove into his flesh, 
struck the other, and a terrible battle ensued. This was only fun! it 
was but harmless quizzing ! and who shall dare to say against it ?—But is 
it the proper employ of the manly character? Ought it to be permitted 
in a metropolis like this? I am t:ld the present police, since their 
establishment, have much annoyed those gentry. They deserve the 
thanks of every honest man for it—and I hope they will keep a sharp 
look-out after them. : 
The bailiff has his follower: so has the “ Buck,” and that is 


THE BUCKEEN. 


These are a number of boys, just ising into manhood; at that period 
of thoughtless life, when the lad imitates every thing which he fondly 
imagines can give him consequence. How lamentable is it to see these 
youths, arm in arm, filling up the whole footway, or public walk, talking 
the greatest obscenity aloud, and vociferating the most horrid and abo- 
minable oaths, which they learn from their tutors, the “ Bucks !"— 
Before the period of life, when the turbulence of the passions may plead 
some excuse for human transgression, they imbibe the contagion of 
vice—and thus ante-date almost every enormity that can strain the 
human character.—I fear that many an opulent tradesman; many per- 
sons who possess all the real enjoyments of life, by a fatal infatuation of 
pride, permit their sons, before reason is properly formed, to associate 
with profligate young men of fashion, entail misery, transgression, and 
ruin on them, through the remainder of their days. 

But it is high time that we paid some attention to the last of this 
worthy triumvirate—What a sauntering, frivolous, insipid, useless 
being it is!—There is a gradual progression in vice—at least it will hold 
good in this instance. First, a Buckeen, then a Buck, then 


A LOUNGER. 


They abound at our auctions—they swarm in our strects—they are the 
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disturbers of our theatres—and (what is worse than all) the laughers in 
our churches. Some little time since they formed themselves into an as- 
sociation, which I shall call “The Cuckoo tribe !"—Many of the Bucks 
joined the party, (some, it is true, were ashamed) and all the little 
Buckeens, from Merion to Drury-lane, echoed the outcry. What was the 
consequence? They drove away two of our. most valuable theatrical 
performers, and the public tamely submitted to the insult. 

I know not a more laughable, as well as piteous sight, than to behold 
one of these loungers beside a beautiful, accomplished female. With what 
secret contempt are they regarded by the intelligent fair !—Yet, strange 
to say, the loungers form a necessary appendage in the train of a woman 
of fashion—While she thoroughly despises the beings, she would feel 
herself unhappy, if she had not, at least, one of them among her ad- 
mirers.—But a truce, gentle creature, flutter round the lady's toilette— 
attend her morning walks, and evening parties—you are perfectly harm- 
less—and her virtue is safe in your hands—you may divert her, and, per- 
haps, prevent the intrusion of a more dangerous character.—But annoy 
us not in our public amusements with your self-importance—disturb not 
our streets with your affectation of manhood ; these things do not belong 
to you, and to say truth, they sit most aukwardly upon you. 


The Ambigt. 
No. V. 


VELLE SUUM CUIQUE EST——Every man to his liking. 


To BROTHER DAVID. 


INDEPENDENT of the stock of individual vanity which every man 
uses for home consumption, there seems to be a more general one, which 
we are disposed to preserve and increase for the benefit of the community 
at large, reserving, however, the privilege of drawing on it for particu- 
lar occasions. Thus, when I observe one man vaunting of his extraordi- 
nary prowess, skill, or cunning, I consider him as negociating his own 
private stock of vanity; but when he launches forth in high praises of 
the dignity of human nature, and the superior wisdom, refinement, or 
liberality of the present age, I immediately conclude that, in default of his 
private stock, he is now drawing largely on the general bank of human 
vanity. Intruth, Brother David, I think that we very often draw on 
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this general fund, without our claims being just or acknowledged. In 
other words, we esteem ourselves capable of contributing to the fame and 
celebrity of the age, while we little advance our own wisdom, or even 
consider ourselves a part of that great whole. If this were not the case, 
should we find so many men of reputed wisdom who act foolishly, and 
who have all the prudence of the world in theory, and scarcely any in 
practice? I have been led into these reflections by considering the pre- 
valence of eccentricities, or those whimsical caprices, often ridiculous, and 
often foolish, sometimes offensive, and not seldom hurtful, from which 
very few wise men are free, and from’which mankind in general hardly 
wish to be free. When a foible, or habit of foibles, becomes general, it 
becomes its own excuse :—Thus, when a man is censured for any trouble- 
some peculiarity, the reply almost always is, “‘ True, but you know he is 
a whimsical man.” This excuse, however, is not unlike an apology for 
a thief, because he always had the whim of picking pockets. Yet Simon 
Stingy, who affects the utmost slovenliness of apparel, is every where ex- 
cused on the score of whim; and the same indulgence is given to his 
hopeful nephew and heir, Phil. Pliant; who dresses and speaks in the 
style of a jockey. A crowded metropolis is the true scene of action for 
men of whim. In the country the circle is too confined ; they might 
prove troublesome, and soon would be left to solitude; but the free and 
unconstrained manners of a city, where‘a man may do what he pleases, 
and no person call him to an account, are favourable to the growth of 
whims, Hence the most numerous accourtt of whims have been dated 
from the English metropolis, and observers, who have devoted their time 
to whim-hunting, have considered London as the field for true sport ; 
yet do I know, in this our good town, several peculiarly whimsical cha- 
racters, which, for the entertainment of the public, and your correspon- 
dents, I shall endeavour to portray. To begin then :— 

Mr. Matacut Morose was, in my younger days, a whim of the first 
magnitude: he was inflexibly honest, and upright in all his dealings, but 
to this he added qualities of a less pleasing kind. He was never known 
toexchange even a word of friendship with any man living, nor did any 
man living know where he lodged. Every evening he resorted to one of 
our most frequented coffee-houses. He would talk to any person who 
sat next him, but if a reply was made, he was silent for the rest of his 
evening. -Matacni was never known to give more than three positive 
opinions in his life. One’was, that ‘“‘ money was money ;” the second, 
that “* many people were d——d fools:” and the third, that ‘ bank- 
rupts could not be expected to pay much,” But these he could dilate 
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into long set speeches, which were listened to because every body “‘ knew 
his whim.” At length he concluded his whims with hanging himself at 
his ludgings, which were then, for the first time, discovered. 

Dawniet Discount, the stock-broker, will break out in the most un 
mannerly passion if his daughter happen to snuff the candle out; but 
when a forgery, to a serious amount, was committed on him, he had not 
resentment enough to sue the offender at law. Is it that we were created 
with wonderful power over trifles, while the superior duties of life are 
left to chance or accidents? Yet, my friend, Paul Petulant, if his horse 
stumbles, the unoffending animal is sure to be sworn at; but when his 
son, the other day, fought a duel with a notorious gambler, he only 
hoped “ there had been fair play.” 

It strikes me, Sir, that, in our moral government, we might very pro- 
fitably follow a direction given us, with respect to money matters, 
‘* take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves." 
If we would guard against little foibles, whims, and irregularities of 
temper, in matters of trifling concern, we might be better fitted to act a 
becoming and manly part when important occasions call fur the exertion 
of our wisdom.—“ Little things,” says the Poet, ‘‘ are great to little 
men,” and nothing should be: retained in our characters which, by ren- 
dering us less agreeable to the world, may prevent our usefulness as 
members of society. 

Iremain, Dear David, 
Your humble Servant, 
ARTHUR ANTI-WHIM. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. WILKES. 


Mr. Wilkes going one day to Dolly's chop-house, accidentally seated 
himself near a rich and purse-proud citizen, who almost stunned him 
with roaring for his stake, as he called it. Mr. Wilkes, in the mean time, 
asking him some common question, received a brutal answer :—the 
steak coming at that instant, Mr. Wilkes turned to his friend, saying—~ 
‘* See the ditference between the city and the bear-garden ; in the latter, 
the bear is brought to the stake, but here the stake is brought to the 
bear.” 
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APOPHTHEGMS, AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
OF 
CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Seleeted from the Works of Piutarch, DioGenes LaErtius; ‘VALeRIus Maximus, 
Stopmus, &c. &c. &c. and freely translated into English. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 





“ In his, velut in cértissimo speculo, representatur animus singulorum.”’—ERASMUs. 





(Continued from Page 292.) 
A. 


ARISTOTLE was asked, what were the advantages of learning? he 
réplied ;—* It is an ornament to a man in prosperity, and a refuge to 
him in adversity.” 





Aristiprus applied to Dionysius for a sum of money.—The tyrant 
replied ;—‘‘ I thought you philosophers contend, that a wise man never 
wants any thing:”—*‘ Come,” said Aristippus, “ give me the money, 
and we will dispute that point afterwards.” Whereupon the king gave 
the sum required. ‘‘ What philosophers contend for,” said Aristippus, 
“is true; for a wise man you now see does not want.” 





A loquacious Barber, among other questions, asked ARCHELAUs, how 
he wished to be trimmed?—* Silently, friend, if you please,” said Ar- 
chelaus. 





Alexander one day visited Areues, the artist, while he was painting. 
The prince, as is commonly the case with those persons who talk of what 
they do not understand, made several very injudicious comments upon 
the graphic art.—Apelles at length addressed Alexander thus.—‘‘ Do you 
see those apprentices of mine who are grinding my colours ?”—‘‘ What 
of them ?” replied the king.—‘‘ While you were silent,” said the artist, 
*‘ they admired you, and were dazzled by the splendour of your dress ; 
but ever since you began to prate of what you are manifestly ignorant. 
of, they have been continually jeering you for your folly.” 
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A certain courtezan told Arnistiprus, that she was with child by him. 
— Why woman,” replied the philosopher, ‘“‘ you might as well run 
through yonder field of nettles, and then pretend to show which parti- 
cular nettle had stung you, as pronounce me, in particular, to be the 
father of your child.” 


A person in the presence of Acgsitaus was magnifying the happiness 
of the then young king of Persia.—‘‘ My good friend,” said Agesilaus, 
“* Priam himself was happy at his age.” 


AcaTHoc es was the son of a potter.—After he had been proclaimed 
king of Sicily, he kept certain earthen and golden vessels together in his 
palace, and was used to show them to the young Sicilians, saying— 
“ these I made first ; but by industry and valour, I now can make those.” 


Antipater said, “I have two friends in Athens; Phocion and De- 
mades: the former I can never prevail upon to be indebted to me fora 
favour, and the latter I can never satisfy.” 


To a person who asked ALExanpeER, where he kept his money ?—he 
replied—“ in the pockets of my friends.” 


ANTISTHENEs was rebuked by one of his relations for keeping bad 
company.—‘“‘ Sure,” said the philosopher, ‘‘ physicians keep company 
with the sick, and yet, I apprehend, it does not follow that they must 
catch their diseases.” 


A.c1BIApDgs coming into a public seminary, called for Homer's Iiad.— 
The master replied, that he had none of Homer's works in his school.— 
‘* Then you deserve that,” said Alcibiades: giving the fellow at the same 
time, a smart box on the ear. 


Aveustus ordered a pillow to be purchased for him at the auction of 
a man who was deeply in debt when he died; and yet, who appeared 
extremely happy while living.—‘‘ I am certain,” said the prince, ‘‘ that 
such a pillow must be a powerful soporific, since it's former owner, who 
was 80 deeply in debt, could contrive to find repose upon it.” 


Dionysius refused a favour to Axistrprus who asked ‘it, and at the 
same time offered one to Plato, who declined it: upon which Aristippus 
smartly observed,—* He who gives to those who refuse, and refuses those 
who ask, can never beggar himself by his generosity." 


ooo 
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ARISTOTLE was asked, what grew old the soonest ?—He replied, “ A 
favour.” 





AvBxanpeR when a boy was continually hearing of some new con- 
quest of his father's—‘‘ Why,” said the prince, “ at this rate my father 
will leave me nothing to do.” 





When Anticonvs rigorously exacted a tribute in Asia, he was told, 
that Alexander, upon a former occasion, did not behave so oppressively. 
—-‘ That may be,” said Antigonus, ‘ for Alexander reaped Asia, and I 
am only gleaning after him.” : 





Helicon, the astronomer, foretold correctly an Eclipse of the Sun; and 
though he was much applauded for his skill, Axn1stiprus affected to un- 
dervalue it. Whereupon, Plato making some comment ; “ why for that 
matter,” said Aristippus, ‘‘ 1 myself could foretell some things too, if I 
chose.”—** Let me hear one of your prophecies,” said Plato.—* I pro- 
phecy,” said Aristippus, ‘‘ that the violent friendship which I have ob- 
served of late to subsist between you and Dionysius, won't last very 
long.” 


When ALExanpDeER once beheld a statue of Achilles; he exclaimed,— 
** Happy Achilles; who in thy life-time possessed such a friend as Pa- 
troclus, and since thy death have been celebrated by such a poet as 


Homer ! 





JEmi.ivs was rejected the second time that he stood for the Consul- 
ship.—During the war with the Macedonians, however, he was chosen 
Consul, without standing a canvass.—Emilius, upon being elected, ob- 
served to onc of his friends,—‘‘ I owe my fellow-citizens but little gra- 
titude, for this seeming mark of their favour ; for they have chosen me 
for their Consul, not so much, because I wanted the ¢ffice, as because 


they wanted an officer.” 





While Acesitaus was sacrificing in the temple of Minerva, a louse 
happened to bite him.—He killed it in the presence of the by-standers, 
saying ;—‘‘ By the Gods it is true revenge to put a back-biter to death, at 
the very altar.” 





| Acesttaus was asked, which he admired most, valour, or justice.— 
He replied, —* If men were just, valour would be useless.” 
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An Athenian delivered a very long funeral oration, in praise of the 
valour of a people, a great number of whom had fallen in a certain 
battle with the Lacedemonians.—When the orator had concluded, Aristo 
replied, —‘‘ If those persons you have been speaking of, Sir, were so very 
brave, how wonderfully brave must we have been who have beaten them.” 


’ Periander was considered an eminent physician, but a most con- 
temptible poet.—“ It is most surprizing, Periander,” said ARcuiIDEMUS 
to him one day, “ that you, who in fact are so skilful a physician ; should 
labour so sedulously, to be thought an execrable poet.” - 


ARTAXERXES on a certain eecasion was reduced to the necessity of 
eating barley-bread.—‘*‘ How great a luxury,” said that prince,” have I 
hitherto been unacquainted with.” 


ALEXANDER had two particular favourites, Craterus and Hephestion,— 
A few words which fell one day from the prince, showed tie different 
opinions which he entertained of them.—‘ Craterus,” said he, ‘‘ loves 


the king ; but Hephestion loves Alexander.” 


ARISTOTLE observed to a youth who was complaining of the odiousness 
of study ;—‘* The root of learning, my young friend, may be bitter; 
but believe me the fruit is sweet.” 


” 


H. 
(To be Continued.) 


Speech delivered at the Hibernian Lyceum Society, by 
Mr. P. Conry, on the opening of a question--- 


“© Whether Music or Oratury possessed greater Influence over the Soul of 
Man?” 
Sir, 
WHEN I proposed the question (which you have just-now read to this 
assembly, as the subject of discussion for this evening,) I was little aware 
of the extreme difficulty of the situation to which I reduced myself ;— 
that difficulty, indeed, has not arisen from an apprehension that that part 
of the question which I mean to espouse, does not possess sufficient in- 
trinsic merit to claim the support of this assembly ; it has arisen from the 
2X 
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conviction which I entertain, that my exertions, instead of serving, may 

rather injure the cause I advocate, and that while I would endeavour to 
describe the soul-subduing powers of oratory, I should, by the wretched 
imbecility of the effort, detract from the consequence of the very prin- 
ciple which it was my intention to support: as this difficulty, however, 
arises purely from the plethoric goodness of my cause, your good sense 
will not allow that cause to be prejudiced by the inability of its advocate ; 
and your kindness will, I hope, excuse an obtrusion. which might, under 
other circumstances, seem presumptuous. There is, indeed, in the part 
of the question which J support, a peculiar advantage, which certainly 
inspires me with no small degree of confidence ; it is, that the cause of 
oratory, however it may be injured by the exertions of its advocates, must 
nevertheless be served by the exertions of those who oppose it, since, in 
the very effort to establish that music possesses an influence superior to 
it, they will themselves, by example, illustrate the superiority of the 
very principle which they labour to depreciate, and, polypus-like, my 
cause will grow even by the means employed for its destruction. 


** Music has charms to soothe the savage breast, 
76 soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.” 


Such are the sentiments of a celebrated poet, as to the influence which 
music possesses over the human breast ; and my sentiments (though less 
poetical,) are almost as favourable to this divine science ; for. I do think 
(of all the arts which captivate the soul of man) that oratory is the only 
one which can justly claim a rank-above it. ‘That music has been in 
high esteem in all ages, and amongst all nations, is an indisputable fact ; 
so highly indeed was it esteemed by the ancients, that the writers of those 
days (as the strongest mode of expressing their approbation) generally 
inculcated, that music was used in Heaven, and that even the Gods were 
influenced by its captivating powers. We are told by some authors, that 
all the ancient laws, divine and civil; the lives and actions of illustrious 
men, and, in truth, all things which could be supposed to operate upon 
men as incentives to virtue, were written in verse, and sung in the public 
temples, with a view more effectually to impress the principles of morality 
on the human mind. It was a part of the doctrine of the Pythagorean 
sect of philosophers, that the soul of man itself consisted of harmony, 
and that music could revive the primitive harmony of its faculties; this 
science, therefore, (we are assured) was assiduously cultivated amongst 
those philosophers, with a view of inculcating in the mind an inflexible 
attachment to the principles of morality and virtue. 
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Indeed, we will find that in proportion as nations have emerged from 
anarchy and barbarity, so has music proportionately been cultivated ;— 
The mind of man, in a state of primitive barbarity, is unsusceptible of 

the operation of the nobler passions; but in the course of « refinement’ 
from that state, the soul will be found gradually to expand to the influ- 
ence of sympathy and sensibility: now, as music addresses itself entirely 
to the feelings of men, in proportion as those feelings have become refined 
and susceptible, so has this science been cultivated ; and therefore it is 
that the degree of estimation in which music may have been held by 
former nations, will be the fairest criterion to judge how far those nations 
may or may not have been refined and civilized. 

Of all the arts, music appears to have been of the most ancient, and 
of the various kinds of music, vocal must have undoubtedly been the first ; 
for (as it has been observed by a celebrated author) man had not only the 
various tones of his own voice to make observations upon, before any 
other art or instrument was discovered, but had also the various natural 
strains of birds, by the imitation of which he might improve his own 
voice, and ascertain the different modulations of sounds of which it was 
capable. The invention of musical instruments has been purely casual, 
wind instruments owing their discovery to the observation of the tones 
which the wind produced among the hollow reeds, while the invention 
of stringed instruments is attributable to the observations of men upon 
the different vibrations of sound produced from cords and strings. I 
shall not trespass upon the patience of this assembly by an uninteresting 
detail of the progress of music, from its original invention to the present 
day ; certain it is, however, that in modern times that science has at- 
tained a greater degree of perfection, than in ancient times it ever reached; 
for although in those times the musicians did join several instruments 
and voices in the same symphony, yet each sound was to the other an uni- 
son or octave ; the moderns have the merit of giving to each instrument 
or voice a distinct and proper melody, and of thus forming a delightful 
combination of various dependent concords : The distinction which] have 
just defined, is that which subsists between melody and harmony—melody 
being, in fact, but a succession of musical sounds, so arranged as to please 
the ear, and harmony being the union and combination of several musi- 
cal sounds and concords at one and the same moment With this har- 
mony (which seems to be the soul of music) the Ancients were utterly 
unacquainted. This sort of argument, I will confess; is, in some degree, 
abstracted from the question before this assembly, but it will tend to 
prove (if the ancients did not understand the science of music as well as 
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moderns do) that the accounts we have received of the magical effects 
ascriber! to it, must have been, in some degree, exaggerated, since, in 
modern tines, when music seems to have attained the acme of perfection, 
the impression it produces, (although exquisitely gratifying and delight- 
ful) is but momentary and evanescent. 

I have said before, that the degree of estimation in which music may 
have been held by former nations, is the surest cri‘erion to judge of their 
refinement ; with respect to this unhappy isle, that position would alone 
refute the calumnies of those, who have presumed to annex to the an- 
cient Irish a character of barbarity: 1 will be warranted in asserting 
that the particular temperament and disposition of each nation may be 
traced from the peculiar style of their musical compositions ; and this is 
strongly illustrated by the melancholy and affecting pathos which per- 
vades most of the original Irish airs; let it not be supposed that IT mean 
to attribute to the ancient or modern Irish a saturnine or melancholy 
cast of disposition ; No, I only endeavour to prove that the exquisite and 
pathetic tenderness of such airs as have descended to us, undestroyed by 
the brutal barbarity of savage invaders, exhibit the traits of sorrow and 
depression inseparable from the calamities which befel this nation, and 
remain authentic records of its sensibility and refinement. 

Alas, poor Country! thou once wert happy, ere yet thy fertile fields 
had marked thee as the prey of barbarous invaders, when thy valiant 
sons lived but to defend thy right, bled to uphold thy native indepen- 
dence ;—while harmony and concord still prevailed, and all united, 
braved their common foe :—Yes, when thy lion sons, curbing the inso- 
lence of bold invaders, triumphantly returned, the venerable bard, 
upon his ancient harp, with dulcet strains would soothe the conqueror's 
heart, and bend to softest pity and affection the rugged breast that just 
before had wildly panted in the battle’s conflict ; and as the hero melted 
in the thrilling strain, again the bard, by music’s maddening power, 
would rouse him from the tender soft emotion, again would fire his soul 
to glorious deeds, and make him emulate the death of those, who, in 





their country’s cause, had nobly fallen: Such were the days—Oh 
Erin! when thou wert happy in thy valiant sons, when each would wil- 
lingly lay down his life to guard thy sacred rights. But do I harbour a 
doubt of the patriotism of those who hear me ?—Do I thus dare to ad- 
dress anassem)bly of men whose valour is, in every nation, except their 
own, appreciated as it should be ?—~of men who have bled in their coun- 
try's cause--who have triumphantly evinced, to an admiring world, that 


love of their country is the: predominant feeling in their bosoms ?}—~No, 
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my countrymen, I would not insult your sense, or your feelings, by a sus- 
picion so ungenerous; for to what consideration should not that love rise 
superior? That love is coeval with the very existence of man, grows 
with his sdul and expands with his refinement. ‘Tis Patriotism that fires 
man to acts which almost rival the Divinity. "Twas for this that Curtius 
leaped into the gaping forum ; for this Coriolanus bled ; for this, on Ta- 
lavera’s plains, a Wellesley fought. All incommunion feel its ennobling 
fire; and when the banners, raised by the voice of Patriotism, flout the 
sky, the iron sceptre drops from the palsied arm of withering oppression, 
it crumbles into dust, and the standard of liberty, its basis, resting in the 
hearts of men, its top embosomed in the gladdened heavens, sheds, like 
another sun, its dazzling light, and illumes its territories with majestic 
radiance. 
(To be Continued.) 


Descriptive Sketches, 


Taken during an Excursion to the Counties of MEATH and CAVAN. 


Selected from an original Correspondence. 


LETTER III. 
Dear Sam, 


THE conclusion of my last letter was so abrupt, that I am apprehensive, 
if your appetite (your intellectual appetite I mean) for the continuation 
of my adventures has been as keen as mine was for my dinner on my ar- 
rival at Cavan, you have had ample reason to regret the interruption; 
and if it has been more moderate, you have had time enough to forget 
where I left off, without a slight recapitulation to assist your memory. 
It is, however, rather fortunate that these cravings of the mind, unlike 
those of the stomach, may be postponed without inconvenience, or to 
speak more accurately, perhaps such little interruptions give a new im- 
pulse to the languid curiosity, which otherwise might be sated by the 
very means intended for its gratification. 

On my arrival at Cavan, in the state I have already described, 1 alighted 
at the mail-coach hotel, where the coaches set up, and a better inn, or 
more comfortable accommodation than it afforded, no reasonable man 
need desire. Being asked did chuse to dine, I ‘ nothing loath” eagerly 
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embraced the offer, and immediately inducted myself into the dining 
parlour, where the company of the two coaches, which met here, were 
assembling. The dinner was excellent—or at least I thought so ; it con- 
sisted of a shoulder of mutton roasted, a piece of hung beef and cabbage, 
potatoes, and an apple-pye, which, you must admit, was no disagreeable 
antagonist fur an hungry man to encounter, and such a one, as formed a 
very pleasing termination to our day's journey. Z——ds! man, the idea 
still inspires me, and you must pardon me if I have dwelt too long on 
the pleasing recollection. After dinner wine was called for, with which, 
as far as port, sherry, and madeira would go, they informed us their cel- 
lars were well stocked ; and as a voucher for its superior quality, like- 
wise assured us it was laid in under the immediate inspection of the 
Grand Jury of the county.—It would be unreasonable to go beyond such 
high municipal authority ; for, from the great stress on their skill as 
tasters, I fancy their reputation that way, must at least equal that of 
city Aldermen. Wine, you well know, is my aversion, but it would have 
appeared rather singular in me to decline the party, especially as the ho- 
nour of the county was concerned; and it is but justice to declare, that 
the goodness of the liquor reflected the highest credit on the good taste 
of our catercrs. After the glass had circulated pretty briskly, part of our 
company adjourned to the court-house to seea play which was announced 
for that evening. Though you have often heard me exclaim against the 
indifferent performers of the Crow-street Theatre, and must be sensible 
I could expect little entertainment from a company of strollers, yet as it 
is my maxim to be pleased whenever and wherever I can, together with 
the novelty of the exhibition, I was induced to make one of the party. — 
The court-house was fitted up in a temporary manner, as a theatre, and 
the comedy of the Honey Moon went off with tolerable effect, though we 
were by no means too much encumbered by the number of our audience. 
The principal performers, or, in the theatric cant, the “ stars” of the 
company, were a Mr. Mrs. and Miss O‘Neil, whose exertions were much 
applauded; and had not the recollection of Elliston, Holman, Talbot, 
Miss Walstein, ahd Mrs. Edwin, whom I had already seen perform in this 
comedy, induced me to draw unfavourable comparisons, perhaps | also 
might have enjoyed the performance. As for the rest of the company, 
the less that is said about them the better, they being absolutely un- 
worthy the slightest critical notice. After the play I retired to my inn, 
where I had ordered a bed. I slept little, having resolved to start early, 
and being disturbed, about three o'clock, bythe passengers going on 
their respective journies. It was, however, rather early for me, so I lay till 
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five o'clock, and with some trouble roused the waiter, in order to settle 
my part of the reckoning, which, in every particular, was very moderate. 
I paid him with pleasure, and after inquiring the nearest road to Coote- 
hill, which they told me was ten miles off, proceeded on my journey 
a-fvot, about six o'clock. As I ascended the surrounding hills, I took a 
parting look at the town of Cavan, which is situated in the hollow be- 
tween them. From the shortness of my stay, I had little opportunity of 
examining the town itself, but its low situation makes it rather unplea- 
sant. The morning was fine, and the sun, having disengaged himself 
from the clouds by which his lustre had been obscured, was dispelling 
the mists which floated in the atmosphere, immediately over the town | 
and valley beneath. I had travelled an hour without any other consola- q 
tion than the morning salutations of a few rustics | met going to their i 
labour, and on enquiring the distance of my place of destination, was 
told it was only nine miles and a-half. I could entertain no doubt of the 
correctness of this answer, for every person I met, for two or three miles i 
farther, told me exactly the same story. The rays of the sun had now qt 
shone forth in all their splendour, the heat became excessive, and the i} 
labour of going up and down the barren ridges of the mountains became 
almost incredible. Overcome with thirst, | was often compelled to drink h 
out of my two hands, from the rills that, after the late rain, trickled i 
down the precipices, and when I met a cabin or hut, which was seldom, yi 
to beg a drop of water, which I was not always fortunate enough to it 
procure. At one little cabin, where hospitality seemed to have taken re- 
fuge in these dreary regions, I gratuitously obtained the exquisite luxury ih 
of a drink of sour milk, which to mie appeared a thousand times more 4 
delicious, than the high flavoured wines on which I had been rieting the . 
preceding evening——I say gratuitously, fur, to my misfortune, I could q 
not procure change for a note at Cavan, and had been obliged to part 
with all my silver, to settle my account, and had not a single halfpenny 
left in my pocket. The privations I suffered, oftem impelled me to re- 1 
pine at my own thoughtlessness, in not being better provided; but these 
peevish thoughts I as soon repressed; for why should he, as he “ Min | 
strel” sweetly sings :--- 
| 


‘€ For why should he at wicked chance repine, 
Who feels from ev’ry change amusement flow ? 
Even now his eyes with smiles of rapture glow, 
As on he wanders through the scenes of morn, 
Where fresh’ning gales, in native vigour blow ; 
Where thousand pearls the dewy hills adorn, 
And thousand notes of joy in every breeze is born 
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The fact is, my repinings chiefly arose from my lonely situation, and 
the want of a friend to lighten my toils, and increase my pleasures, by 
partaking them—with whom I might “ hold sweet converse,” such, my 
friend, as in our former rambles I had often held with thee. To fill up 
this chasm in my ideas, and bezuile the tedious way, I reverted to those 
remote. periods when the naked hills before me were covered with timber, 
of which I could frequently trace the remains, in the bogs that were dis- 
persed over this part of the country; when our rude but heroic ancestors 
sought a retreat in these forests, from the incursions of their warlike 
neighbours, or the howling wolves, with which it is probable the country 
abounded. It was not, indeed, until the final conquest of the nation, by 
the English settlers, that the policy of destroying their haunts became 
established as a regular system of warfare; a mode which soon com- 
pleted the ubjugation of the country, In these hills, notwithstanding 
their barrenness, there are still many picturesque situations, of which 
I occasionally amused myself by taking sketches. The first humanized 
being 1 met with, was a fine looking girl, both modest, handsome, and 
(in the country fashion) genteelly dressed. She was trudging along at 
a rate which proved she had ne'er a blister on her foot, like one 
that had proved a considerable annoyance to mine, and a great ob- 
struction tome en my march. ‘‘ What an opportnnity,” (I fancy I hear 
you exclaim) for a man of gallantry; but as 1 have no pretensions to 
that title, 1 contented myself with regretting that we were not travel- 
Jing together; and after being informed that I was still five miles from 
Cootehill, wished her a pleasant journey. I at length reached Rekenny, 
place most beautifully situated on the banks of a river, where I saw 
the first trees since I left Cavan. A little farther on, meeting with 
some masons repairing a snug house, I enquired the name of the 
place, which is called Fullavin, four miles from my destination. About 
a quarter before ten I arrived at my friend's house, found them at 
breakfast, and met a hearty” welcome, after amarch of about four 
hours, and a course of twelve or fourteen long miles. They 
may talk of crossing the Alps or the Pyrennees, but I say, none 
of them could be more difficult than the mountains of Cavan, for my 
shirt and waistcoat were wet through when I arrived. My hostess 
happening to be engaged abroad to dinner, insisted on my accom~- 
panying her; and where should she bring me, but to the identical 
house in Tullavin, at which I had enquired in the morning, and who 
should be the owner, but Mr. N. en old acquaintance of my own. 
We travelled very pleasantly in a road chaise, and met a most cor- 
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dial reception. N. has a numerous and interesting family, consisting 
of his wife, a most amiable woman, eight or nine children, boys and 
girls, and his father and mother, a very reverend couple. Here we 
met Mr. » who jg pastor to one of their congregations, 
and an excellent young man. The best idea I can give you of his 
person and manner, is by comparing him to Dr. D———, only he is 
much handsomer, and instead of Dr. D's brogue, possesses an agree- 
able northern dialect, and is exceedingly pleasing and familiar in his 
conversation. The only fault his parishioners can object to him is, 
that he is too devout, or, as my friend expresses it, righteous over {|| 
much.” For my part, I live like the son of an Irish king; though ti 
as yet Iam not quite so much at home here as I was at Ardbraccan. 
Indeed, my friends both there and ‘here seem bent upon flattering me. 
They are never easy but when I am eating or drinking ; so between them, 
you see, I am to be pitied. 

In my next I shall endeavour to give you a description of this town 
and its neighbourhood; but can say no more at present, than that 



































I am, sincerely, yours, &c. 


The Female Review. 





WHILE in our Reviews we celebrate Dancing Masters, Ballad Singers, 
Heroes and Saints of our own Sex, and hold them out as examples to the 
world, the idea suggests itself to us, that it would be unfair to pass with- 
out notice a celebrated Female General, who has lately reviewed. her 
troops—arranged their plans, and regulated their manceuvres in so judi- 
cious a manner, as to defeat every assault of her opponents. Lest, how- 
ever, we might be misunderstood, or that any thing said in this way 
might induce our readers to make false conclusions, we have annexed an 
Engraving, to which we beg leave to refer the Curious, who are at full 
liberty to imagine any Likenesses they may think proper ; at the same 
time we would assure them that it must all end in CONJECTURE. 
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Theatrical Retrospect. 


OUR Theatre has offered nothing new this month, except the appear- 
ancé of Mr. Young, who has certainly given a degree of interest to some 
of our favourite old pieces, that we have not felt for sometime. We 
would offer some observations on the theatrical merits of this gen- 
tleman; but the Journals of the day have been puffing him at sucha 
rate, that we fear to say much in his favour, lest we should be suspected 
of ill-judged partiality ; and we would not willingly disturb his “ Night 
Thoughts” by even the appearance of severity. — 


May 


_ 


12. 
13. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
21. 


23. 
25. 
26, 


FP OPRARS we 


Bold Stroke for a Husband—Wicklow Gold Mines. 

Ways and Means—Hunter of the Alps—Forty Thieves. 

Busy Body—Lovers’ Quarrels, 

Stranger-——Weather-Cock. 

Young Quaker—Hunter of the Alps. 

Merchant of Venice—High Life below Stairs. 

Soldier's Daughter—Poor Soldier. 

Duenna—Mountain Witches. 

Hamlet—(Mr. Young's first appearance these three years) — 
Fortune's Frolic. 

Mountaineers—Budget of Blunders. 

Revenge—Lyar. 

Venice Preserved—Weather-Cock, 

Macbeth—Ways and Means. 

Foundling of the Forest—Rosina. 

Gamester (Beverly, excellent, by Mr. Young.) —Doctor and 
Apotheeary. 

Othello—Wedding Day: 

Hamlet—Lovers’ Quarrels. 

Romeo and Juliet—Agreeable Surprize. 
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Metaphysical Conjectures with respect to Futurity. 
Translated from the French. 


(Concluded from page 177.) 


THE force as well as the capacity of our organs, is very limited 
here below. We cannot exercise them for any length of time, with- 
out the painful feeling of fatigue. We must encounter a continual re- 
sistance to convey ourselves, or rather tocreep, from one place to 
another. Our attention, that fine faculty, that decides concerning 
things in the intellectual life, our attention is wearied by being di- 
vided, and exhausted by being concentered. Our memory retains with 
difficulty what is committed to it; it suffers daily losses: age, and a 
thousand accidents, threaten, injure, and destroy it. Our reason, the 
most valuable quality of our nature, depends, in the last resort, upon 
a few delicate fibres, which slight causes may, and sometimes do 
disorder. What shall I say more? Our whole machine, so dear to 
us, and in which such prodigious art appears, is always near sinking 
under the weight, and by the continued action of its springs. It 
subsists only by external aid, and by a species of artifice. The prin- 
ciple of life is precisely the principle of death, and that which en- 
ables us to live, is in reality that which causes us to die. 

The animal body is formed of very heterogeneous elements, the 
harmony of which, a multitude of small powers tend perpetually to 
disturb. Some external elements must continually unite themselves 
with the primitive elements, in order to renew what intestine mo- 
tion and transpiration is continually dissipating ; the perpetual action 
of the vessels, necessary to the replacing of those elements, gradually 
injures the general ceconomy of the machine, hardens the parts 
which should continue supple, choaks up the passages which should 
continue. permeable, changes the respective disposition of the parts, 
and destroys, at length, the equilibrium between the weights and the 
springs. 

The spiritual body, formed probably of clements analogous to those 
of light, will not require these daily reparations, which preserve and 
destroy the animal body. That glorious body which we are to put on, 
will subsist, no doubt, by the energy alone of its principles, and of the 
profound mechanism of its construction. It is probable, that this 
ethereal body willmot be subject to the action of gravity, as the gross 
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bodies are which we are acquainted with. It will obey, with an 
astonishing facility, all the volitions of the soul, and we shell trans- 
port ourselves from one world to another, with a celerity, perhaps, equal 
to that of light. Under this glorious economy we shall exercise qll our 
faculties without fatigue ; as the new. organs in which the soul will dis- 
play its motive force, will be better proportioned to the energy 
of this force ; and as they will no longer be subject to the influence 
of the causes which disturb, and continually conspire against the pre- 
sent economy. Our attention will lay hold at the same time, and 
with equal force, of a greater number of objects more or less compli- 
cated ; it wil] penetrate them thoroughly ; distinguish all the particular 
impressions ; discern the slightest resemblances and differences, and 
deduce from them, without effort, the most general results, Our ge- 
nius, then, will be proportioned to our attention; for attention is 
the parent of genius. What has once taken hold of the memory 
will never be effaced, because the fibres to which it will be attached 
in this new ceconomy, will not be exposed to an infinity of little in- 
ternal impulses, which tend continually in this life to change the 
respective position of the elements of these delicate organs, and to 
destroy the directions which the objects have impressed on them, Our 
memory will enrich itself then without limits: it will incorporate with 
itself entire worlds, and present to the understanding, without alte- 
ration or confusion, the immense nomenclature of these worlds :— 
What do I say?—-it will not be simply a nomenclature, it will be 
the natural history, general and particular, of these worlds; the 
history of their revolutions, of their population, of their legisla- 
tion, &c. And as the organs always correspond with the objects 
whose impressions they are to transmit to the soul, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that the knowledge of so prodigious a number of objects, and 
so differert in themselves, will depend on a set of organs infinitely 
superior to that which relates to our present economy. The signs of 
our ideas will be multiplied, diversified, and-combined, in an ex- 
act relation to objects, of which they will be the symbolical repre- 
sentations: and the language or languages which we shall then 
possess, will have an expression, a readiness, a richness, of which 
‘the languages we are now acquainted with can give but very faint 


images. Because we shall see things in a manner incomparably 
more perfect, therefore we shall also express them in a manner in- 
comparably more perfect. We observe here below, that the perfec. 
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tion of languages corresponds to that of the understanding ; and, that 
the more the mind knows, the more it expresses: we observe also, 
that language in its turn perfects knowledge; and the learned lan- 
guage of geometricians, this beautiful language, which possseses so high 
a degree af symbolical expression, may assist us in conceiving the pos- 
sibility of a language truly universal, which we shall one day possess, 
and which probably is that of superior intelligences. 

The animal body contains many things which have a direct relation 
only to the preservation of the individual, or to that of the species. 
The spiritual body will contain things only which are relative to the 
increase of our perfection, intellectual and moral. This spiritual body 
will be in some sort an universal organ of knowledge and sentiment. 
It will also be an universal instrument, by means of which we shall 
execute an infinity of things, of which we can at present form only 
very vague and confused ideas. 

If the animal and terrestrial body, which death destroys, con- 
tains such great beauties; if the least of its parts ean exhaust all 
the understanding and sagacity of the most able anatomist; what 
will be the beauties of this spiritual and celestial body, which shall 
succeed the perishable body: what an anatomy that which shall employ 
iself upon the ceconomy of this glorious body ; which shall perceive the 
mechanism, the energies, and the design of all its parts; which shall 
perceive the physical relations of the new ceconomy to the old, and the 
more numerous and complicated relations of the new organs to the 
objects of the life to come. 


To the Epiror of the Hisernta Macazine. 
Antiquities near the Scioto River, in the State of Ohio. 


THE signs of Antiquity in the State of Ohio, have long been an object 
of curiosity; nor can any certain idea be formed concerning the ancient 
settlers, who appear to have been the founders of these curiosities. Such 
facts as have fallen under my observation, I transmit to you, and should 
you think them worthy of a place in your valuable Magazine, they are 
at your service, 

About three miles above Chilicothe, on the bank of the Scioto, there 
are signs of an ancient fortification, so decayed that it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the adjacent ground. It forms a circle of about one 
mile in circumference ; and near the extremities of this circle, are deep 
sinks, from which it may be supposed the earth was taken to form the 
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bulwark, which is at present from one to three feet high. On the 
inside there are twelve or fifteen mounds, supposed to have been the 
repositories of the dead. Around this fort, are several others of a very 
small size, not more than twenty yards in circumference. In several 
parts of this country, there are various kinds of mounds, which differ 
materially in their shape. Some have tops peaked off in the form of 
a pyramid, and others are entirely flat upon the top. I have been 
told that bones are seldom found in those with peaked tops, and that 
those which are found, appear almost mouldered into dust. In those 
mounds which are flat upon the top, the case is otherwise, and the 
reason appears to be obvious. We may rationally suppose that the dead 
bodies were deposited at different periods, and that as they continued 
the laying on of bodies and earth, the mounds grew to a point. These 
we suppose to have been finished befure the sacking of the country ; 
whilst a strong probability is, that those with flat tops were not 
finished at that period. The contents, therefore, of the latter, must 
have been deposited at a subsequent date, which may be the cause of 
bones in these being less decayed, than those in the former. 

I had waited a long time-for some one more adequate to the task 
than I can pretend to be, to give a description of these curiosities, 
which -appear to be worthy the attention of the greatest antiquarian. 
But since I find this is not likely to be done, I have commenced it 
myself, which may probably pave the way for others much more capable 
of performing the task. 

Curiosity induced me to open one of the mounds, to satisfy myself 
as fo their being burying-places: I commenced in one with a flat 
top, which did not lay in the neighbourhood of the ancient fort just 
described. The mound was about twenty yards in circumference, and 
about six or seven feet high. The earth in this appeared to have 
been taken from the surface of one adjacent to it, as it was a black 
mould. In descending about two feet, I came to a layer of earth, 
which was mixed with charcoal: in this mound there were signs of 
bones, though scarcely to be distinguished. In digging a little deeper, 
I found a number of human bones, though the skeletons were not 
whole. They appeared’ to lie due east and west: the heads were all 
towards the western part of the mound. As soon as these bones were 
brought to the air, they mouldered and became as dust. It appears 
that no correct idea can be formed as to the length of time for 
which bones will remain in dry earth without decaying, Could this 
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be ascertained, we might form a conjecture as to the time of this 
country being settled by a civilized people: for it could not have 
been the Indians, as they never buried their dead in this manner : 
and besides, it required tools to raise the works, which they were not 
possessed of. Coals being found in these graves, render it probable 
that the bodies were buried on the funeral pile. R. 








REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


State of Inland Navigation in Ireland.—Shea, 1s, 8d. 


WHILE the Irish press is groaning beneath the wéight of theological 
contest—the dangerous artillery of political misrepresentation—and the 
fatal and destructive effort of slanderous malice; while many nauseate 
public taste, and too often debase public morals with a jargon of prose 
and a mere jingle of rhyme, it is some consolation to peruse a pamphlet 
sensibly and correctly written, and fraught with much valuable infor- 
mation on one of the vital points of Irish interest—our Inland Navi- 
gation. 

It is true, there are many things here stated, with which we are al- 
ready well acquainted, and some few from which we dissent ; but, taking 
it in the aggregate, we feel ourselves much indebted to the author. 
Notwithstanding we have some suspicion that he has more interest than 
he owns, in the affairs of the Grand Canal Company. Why those severe 
and sarcastic reflections on the Royal Canal Company? Why complain 
of ‘‘ the establishment of a rival company ?”—Competition is the only 
effectual means of securing proper service to the public; and the legis- 
lature, on that principle, acted with wisdom in the promotion of the rival 
canals. It is the want of competition that has reduced our theatre to its 
present state—it is the want of fair competition which has engendered a 
species of jobbing, at once the plague and disgrace of the island—We 
know not a greater curse to society, operating in every direction, 

than Monopoly. Again, why labour at a justification of the Company 
in the affair with the Pipe-Water Committee ? 

The inconvenience sustained by all Dublin, (from the abominable ob- 
stinacy of the two contending bodies) must be remembered by most ; and, 
but for the salutary interference of the Earl of Hardwicke, a pestilence 
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would probably have been generated in Dublin, from the want of Whole- 
some water. 

There is an excellent arrangement, both of matter and argument, ob- 
served throughout this pamphlet. Pope says “ order is Heaven's first 
law,” and our author has most happily observed it. His remarks on the 
direction which the canals ought to have taken, are very judicious. 

“« Upon the inspection of the map of Ireland, the most obvious lines for 
grand canals would have been: one directly south-west from Dublin, 
through Naas to Limerick ; and another diverging north-west, almost 
at right angles with it, from Dublin, through Lough Earne, to Do- 
negal-Bay. ‘These (with the aid of a ship canal from Limerick to Water- 
ford, by the Suire—-for the summit of which an ample supply of water 
can easily be procured, as is now fully ascertained, notwithstanding some 
doubts formerly conceived upon that subject ; and the removal of some 
obstructions in our rivers)—would form almost the only lines of water 
carriage of sufficient, difficulty or importance to require public assistance. 
They would intersect the whole island, in the most natural and equal 
manner ; and connect almost every part of the interior with the ocean 
on every side. They would have passed through fertile, and compara- 
tively level parts of the country; at a cheaper expence, and with 
quicker returns of profit :---the circuitous and troublesome navigation of 
Lough-Derg, and the long cut to Athy, would have been saved; the 
collieries of Castlecomer, and even Longh-Allen, would have been 
brought much nearer to the capital; and all injurious competition be- 
tween parallel canals would have been avoided.” 

He next gives a succinct History of our Inland Navigation, in which 
there is a most cutting stroke at the Navigation Board, for “‘ undertaking 
to defray a sizth of the expenditure, and then refusing all supply.”+-- 
The Company's grants from the Legislature---and their expenditure, are 
next stated, and apparently with much fairness and precision. The 
Tolls (those mighty bones of contention between the two companies) 
next come under consideration; but for these we must refer the reader 
to the work itself. Undef the head of Recent Obstacles, the author ex- 
presses a wish in which we most cordially join (thinking as we do, that 
both parties have been not a little to blame). 

“] wish that the Directors General of Inland Navigation, and the two 
subordinate Companies (contemplating the necessity of co-operating cor- 
dially in the great work of national improvement), may drop €very re- 
collection of reciprocal dissatisfaction ; and avoitl in future those alterea- 
tions, which afte so much more apt to kindle, by mutual collision, the 
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pride and resentment of corporations than of individuals (who cannot 
so easily mistake their own intemperate spleen for public spirit.)” 

Our author speaks of the encouragement given by the Company to 
the short stage-coaches which run from certain points of the Canal to the 
neighbouring towns. We wish they would pay some attention to that 
which runs from Athy to Kilkenny. Our own bones ache at the recol- 
lection of the miserable jolting which we received in it, about ten months 
since. It was sufficient to have given a giant the sensation of the 
rickets. 

Here our limits compel us to stop, and we take leave of this intelligent 
writer, by quoting his remarks on the steam engine and sail, as appli- 
cable to canal navigation, with some observations on the Irish Collieries. 
These subjects have frequently occupied our attention, both in the boat 
and the closet ; and we are decidedly of one opinion with our author. 

** Bythe alternate use of sails and a steam engine, the packet from New- 
York to Albany, in America (containing beds for seventy passengers) plies 
ata cheap fare, at the average rate of about four miles an hour, which is 
quicker than our mail-coaches. Should the engine even add to the boat 
a whole ton weight, that would make no sensible difference in its speed, 
but rather give it steadiness ; and the fuel would cost a mere trifle, as 
(exclusive of turf, which might be charred for the purpose, as it is for 
country forges,) there are extensive collieries near the Shannon---and 
one within a few miles of the Athy branch of the canal, of which the 
Company have the royalty. 

“When it is considered that near half a million is annually sent to Eng- 
land for coal ; and that its price is liable to be enhanced, by war, wind, 
and tide, in the depth of the most inclement winters, to three guineas 
a ton,---the vast future value and utility of these collieries may more 
easily be appreciated; but, unfortunately, more leisure and personal 
attention than the Company have hitherto been able to afford are requi- 
site, to render these collieries lucrative; altho’ they are much nearer 
Dublin than the Castlecomer pits, and contain many millions of tons of 
coal of superior quality, and yielding one-fourth more heat than even 
the best Whitehaven.---A navigable tunnel of two miles, into the heart 
of them, has been proposed, for the purpose of draining and connect- 
ing them with the canal---to which the coals might be run down in 
carts, fixed in an iron rail-way. Better roads are likewise wanted: 
round the works ; and particularly one to meet the new turnpike road to 
Carlow, which lies very near, and would consume great quantities 
Foy some time, however, it might be more economical to farm the 
22 
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collieries ; and consign the task of making convenient avenues to therm 
to some other Company (who could afford an undivided attention), and 
to the counties immediately interested. 











There has not been any Publication, worthy of remark, since last 
month, except a Pamphlet, on the Veto, by Thomas Moore, Esq.— 
This production is well worthy the perusal of the advocates against 


that measure. « 
} 










To the Epiror of the Hisernia MaGazine. 





Sir, 
JF you think the following questions have sufficient merit for a place 
in your valuable repository of Science, &c. by inserting the same, you 
will, amongst the rest of your learned contributors, greatly oblige 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

Dublin, June 12, 1810. M.S. O'RIORDAN. 
QUESTION I. 
BY DR. M. S. O’RIORDAN, 

Private Teacher of Muthematics, Natural Philosophy, &c. Dublin. 

It is required to find the nature of the curve described by a body 
projected with any given velocity, in the direction of the tangent; the 
law of centripetal force being inversely as the nth. power of the 
distance from the centre, and the resistance of the medium being as 
any given power (m) of the velocity? 
QUESTION II. 
BY THE SAME. 

To determine the nature of the curve formed by a bent bow, and 
that of an elastic bar, firmly fixed at one end, and loaded at the 
































other with a given weight. 







QUESTION 111, 
BY THE SAME. 
It is required to find the law of resistance, which the prow of a 
ship suffers in its motion through any given fluid ? 
QUESTION IV. 










BY THE SAME. 
To find the locus ef a given point in a straight line given in mag- 
nitude, one end of which is carried along a straight line given in 
position, and the other along the cireumference of a given circle. 
QUESTION VY. 











BY THE SAME. 
Is the position of the axis of the Sun constant? and if it varies, 
what are the laws of its motions ? : 
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Liberation of Sir Francis Burdett. 


LONDON, THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 






































NO event recorded in the history of Great Britain ever excited a degree 
of interest in the people, so intense, as the expected liberation of Sir 
Francis Burdett. It was, by many conjectured, that Ministers, to avoid 
the strong expression of public feeling, which they evidently dreaded to 
encounter, would, by a departure from the forms on which the House of 
Commons has invariably acted in similar cases, place Sir Francis Burdett 
in a situation, that should render it impossible for him to accept the 
tribute of respect prepared by the people, without adopting a line of 
conduct, by which it must be impossible to refute the imputation of 
courting popularity, and thus exciting that disturbance and disorder, of 
which Sir Francis Burdett and his friends have so unjustly been accused. 
But Ministers, greatly as they dreaded the moment of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s return to his Constituents, determined to encounter the im- 
portant crisis, without departing in any manner from accustomed forms 
and usages. The precautions taken to suppress tumult were commen- 
surate with the apprehensions of Ministers ; the disposition of the force i} 
provided for this purpose, amounting to not less, as it is said, than forty 
thousand men, inclusive of volunteers, &c. &c. &c. 4) 


Between 12 and 1 o'clock, a: regiment of dragoons marched into the 
city from Essex, through which they passed into the Strand, where they i 
met a party of Sir Francis Burdett's constituents, walking in procession i! 


towards the Tower, with colours flying, and music playing the popular 
Hibernian tune of St. Patriek’s Day. The band of the dragoons imme- 
diately struck up God Save the King, and the parties thus passed each 
other in perfect harmony and good humour. In the windows of the 
houses, from the Gloucester Coflee-house, in Piccadilly, through the 
whole of the intended processjon, appeared more well dressed and beau- 
tiful women, than have ever been collected on any occasion---we except 
none. The collection of people in the streets gradually increased, till 
the numbers passing, in an eastern direction, became excessive. The 
Strand, Fleet-street, Cheapside, Cornhill, and the streets leading to the 
Minories, were crowded to excess. But Tower-hill presented a spectacle, 
exciting astonishment and admiration. An assemblage of people so 
numerous has, unquestionably, never been seen in this Metropolis The 
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peaceful, orderly demeanour of the multitude, which thronged the 
streets and avenues in every direction, gave ample presage of the deter- 
mination of the people, to give a splendid example of that decided 
expression of public opinion, which, founded upon reason and principle, 
must prove irresistible even to the most obdurately obstinate. The 
regulations laid down by the gentlemen who arranged the procession 
were extremely judicious, and the persons intending to form parts of the 
cavalcade, assembling actually at the appointed places, nothing like 
confusion took place. 

Mr. Sheriff Wood and Mr, Sheriff Atkins appeared in their official 
capacity on Tower-hill, for the purpose of maintaining order. Colonel 
Wardle, and many other distinguished characters, attended in their 
carriages, ready to fall in with the procession. And the horsemen, 
amounting to about a thousand, were in readiness at their appointed 
stations. 

Until four o'clock no impatience was expressed, but after that hour 
anxiety was manifested. Various reports began to be circulated. By 
some it was said, that Sir Francis Burdett had been sent by water in 
custody of the Serjeant at Arms, to the Bar of the House of Commons--- 
and to the general prevalence and belief of that report may be attributed 
the patient acquiescence of the people in their subsequent disappoint- 
ment. By others it. was rumoured, that the House of Commons was 
debating the question of his liberation. By others, that Parliament was 
not prorogued, but adjourned only, which consequently would have 
continued the period of imprisonment. But by others it began to be 
whispered, that Sir Francis Burdett had crossed the water. The anxiety 
and impatience of the people now became serious. At length the 
Sheriffs rode to the Tower wicket, at which they entered, and after 
remaining some time, returned ; and then riding up and down the lines, 
in which the people had ranged themselves, announced the mortifying 
intelligence, that the prorogation of Parliament having been announced 
by a Telegraphic communication from the bridges, Sir Francis Burdett 
had left the Tower at half past three o'clock by water. 

This assurance, though officially announced and confirmed soon after 
by placardson the Tower gates, obtained no belief—Gone by water ! 
Impossible! was the universal exclamation. At length, it was sug- 
gested that he had been forced to adopt that mode of retiring. The 
opinion was instantly adopted by the people, who remained for some 
time in doubtful anxiety, and painful suspense. 

The news of Sir Francis Burdett having gone by water flew like wild- 
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fire through the streets by which the Procession was to pass ; but the 
intelligence was universally discredited, notwithstanding the assertion 
and assurances of a horseman, who rode from Tower-hill through the 
streets, calling out, ‘‘ He has deserted us, he is gone by water.”—No- 
body believed him. Many persons were dispatched to the house of Sir 
Francis Burdett, in Piccadilly, and others to the House of Commons. 
Their return confirmed the intelligence received from Tower-hill, that 
he had actually gone by water, which from that moment admitted no 
further doubt But the anxiety to ascertain the cause of his having gone 
by water was intense. All hope of seeing Sir Francis Burdett had now 
vanished, and that part of the procession, in which Mr. Gale Jones had 
been waiting to join the main body, moved forward. Mr.: Jones, ac- 
companied by some Ladies and Gentlemen in a coach, the horses of 
which were taken off by the people, passed through the streets with a 
long cavaleade of carriages, and an immense multitude of people, who 
rent the air with acclamations. 

A considerable part of those who waited to join the main body of the 
procession, dispersed in various directions; but the remaining Gentle- 
men, arranging themselves in the order that had been prescribed, 
proceeded through the streets to the house of Sir Fiancis Burdett, 
in Piccadilly, accompanied by the Sheriffs, who exerted themselves most 
laudably and efficiently to preserve the tranquillity of the nzetropolis. 
On arriving in Piccadilly, the carriages filing off the streets to the right, 
the Procession moved on without the least interruption or cunfusion. 
The great body of the people immediately dispersed, and those who re- 
mained expressed great anxiety to know what had produced the extraor- 
dinary and unexpected disappointment that the public had experienced. 
A hackney coach coming up to the door, the people began to encrease, 
but, on being addressed by the Sheriff, they immediately dispersed. 

In St. James's-square a considerable number of persons had assembled, 
but on being addressed by Mr. Sheriff Atkins, they immediately dispers- 
ed.---Mr. Sheriff Wood, accompanied by about twenty officers, mounted, 
then rode up Piccadilly, and round Berkeley-square, returned to St. 
James’s-square, where every thing was tranquil, and proceeded on their 
return to the city. On arriving opposite the office of the Morning Post, 
there was a considerable assemblage of people, who had displayed an 
indecent disposition to outrage. Several squares of glass had been 
broken. Mr. Sheriff Wood immediately addressing the people, exhorted 
them to retire. The people immediately dispersed, and the complete 
tranquillity of the metropolis being ascertained, the Sheriffs, with their 
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officers retired ; thus affording an irrefragable proof of the efficiency of 
the civil power, which, without the aid of even a corps of police officers, 
preserved perfect order and tranquillity amongst a mass of at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand people ! 

Thus ended a day of expectation unprecedented---of disappointment 
unparalleled. Thousands indignantly tore the cockades from their hats, 
and threw them with contempt into the dirt ;---the dissatisfaction was 
universal ; gloom sat on every countenance, and the cry “ he has de- 
serted us---an absolute hoax,"’ was general. Such was the natural effect 
on the minds of the immense multitude, assembled not only from all 
parts of thisvast city, but from the most remote counties of England--- 
from Scotland, and from Ireland. Public expectation had never been so 
excited---public expectation was never so completely disappointed. 

That Sir Francis Burdett may hereafter satisfactorily account to the 
people for his conduct, we sincerely hope and wish. The following 
communication, which we last night received at a very late hour, cer- 
tainly does not, in our opinion, contain reasons which will be deemed 
satisfactory, for having permitted the inhabitants of this metropolis to 
delude themselves with the confident expectation that they were to re-. 

ceive among them Sir Francis Burdett. 

If the peace of the metropolis, and the apprehension of disaster, are 
to be considered as the motives of Sir Francis Burdett, for declining to 
appear in the procession, we feel it impossible to acquiesce in that judg- 
ment, which tacitly permitted so extraordinary an assemblage of the peo- 
ple to take place, under an existing, deliberate, and long meditated de- 
terntination to disappoint their expectations, and thus encounter a ten- 
fold risk of accident---for, it surely will not be contended, that disap- 

pointment, resentment, and disgust, are calculated to promote harmony, 
good humour, and temperate behaviour. 

Such is our candid opinion of this extraordinary ogcurrence---respect- 
ing which we, however, repeat our hope and wish, that the people of 

England may receive a satisfactory explanation from Sir Francis Burdett. 
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Six Francis Burpett disappointed the expectation of his friends, 
(who intended a Grand Procession) by retiring in a private manner to 
his house. The following will explain the causes which induced 
the Honourable Baronet to act with this precaution. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALFRED AND WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
Sir, 

In consequence of Sir Francis Burdett not appearing in public this day, Mr. 

Nicholson, one of the Committee who arranged the Procession, and myself, 

waited upon Sir Francis Burdett, at Wimbledon, where a conversation took place, 


of which the following is the substance, and is published by the permission of 


Sir Francis. 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
JAMES POWELL, 
Secretary to the Committee of the 
Friends of Sir Francis Burdett. 


Thursday, June'21, 1810. 
Half past Eleven at Night. 


We were received by Sir Francis in the presence of his brother. Sir 

Francis said, his conduct this day had been the result of the deepest re- 
flection; it had occupied his mind more than half the time he had been in 
the Tower; that notwithstanding the public might feel disappointed, and 
would, no doubt, express that disappointment strongly, yet he was eonvinced 
that in six weeks there would not be a reflecting mind in the kingdom, 
that would not approve of what he had dome. Our Enemies, he said, have 
been base enough to charge him with the blood that had been shed; and 
had he, by gratifying his personal vanity, been the cause of a single acci- 
dent, or the death of any person, he should have reflected with pain upon 
it for the remainder of his life. We stated the little probability of, and 
the precaution that had been taken to prevent even the possibility of mis- 
chief. Sir Francis replied, There was no answering fur public feeling. We 
further stated, that his determination ought to have been made known; to 
this Sir Francis remarked, that it was absolutely necessary there should be 
an expression of public sentiment; that was now complete, and his being 
in the Procession could not have added thereto. We said, we wished that 
some of our Friends had been in the Tower, to have forced him into the 
carriage. 

Sir Francis expressed his gratitude for that expression of kindness, as indeed 
he did to all his friends, but this would have had the appearance of finesse ; 
that he looked only to the Public Cause, which he was convinced would be 
benefitted by his conduct, and of this, all his Friends would, no doubt, be 
convinced. 


The following Letter was received by Mr. Sheriff Wood, while in waiting, 
en Thursday, at the Tower, in expectation of Sir Francis Burdett 
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Tower, June 21, 1810, 


Half past Four, P. M. 
“« Sir, 


“ At the request of the bearer, John Stock, Esq. of Poplar, I beg leave to 
assure you, upon my honour, that at half past three o'clock this afternoon, I 
saw Sir Francis Burdett, accompanied by three friends, get into a boat, and he 
was instantly rowed down the river. 

“* J have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your obedient Servant, 
© Daniet WIiiuiaMs, 
“* Magistrate at the Police Office, 
Mr. Sheriff’ Wood. “* Whitechapel.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ALFRED. 
Sir, 


Iv consequence of certain corvments in some of the Morning Papers of this 
day, on an expression in the communication which I addressed to you, on the 
subject of my interview with Sir Francis Burdett, I - it proper to trouble 
you with the following observations :— 

The expression alluded to is, ‘* We wished that hea of our friends had 
** been in the Tower, to have forced him into the carriage.” That expression 
‘* was mine——it arose out of the conversation with Sir Francis Burdett, and 
had reference merely to the feelings with which I should have been actuated, 
had I been present at the moment when Sir Francis Burdett was about to take 
water. The remark was made, not only in perfect good humour, but even 
jocularly—and was solely expressive of my regret at his having adopted that 
determination, by which the People had been disappointed. . My visit to Sir 
Francis Burdett was not sanctioned by the Committee, nor was it even known 
to any member of it, except the gentleman by whom I was accompanied, who, 
accidentally calling, when I was about to step into the chaise, offered to bear 
me company. 

So far from the Committee having ever, to my knowledge, shewn the slight- 
est disposition to force the measure of the Procession on Sir Francis Burdett, 
JI have myself a perfect conviction, that had Sir Francis Burdett intimated 
to the Committee his determination not to attend in the procession, agreeable 
to the Plan that had been published, and of which he was unquestionably ap- 
prized—the Committee ‘would have taken every active means in their power to 
have announced that determination of Sir Francis Burdett, and the Procession 
would instantly have been abandoned. Nor have I the smallest doubt that had 
the wish of Sir Francis Burdett, to retire privately, been publicly announced, 
he would not have been interrupted or molested in retiring from the Tower 
at any moment he might think proper, after the prorogation of Parliament. 


I am, Sir,~your most obedient Servant, 


Jamas Pows1t. 
Saturday, Tune 25, 1810- 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


4 FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


TO EVELINA. 


When thou art sad, and sick with grief, 
When torturing thoughts thy bosom rend ; 
There is for all thy woes relief :-— 
A faithful Friend. 


When Hope's just flutt'ring to depart, 
When you to sovereign sorrow bend ; 
There is a balm to cheer thy heart :-—— 
A faithful Friend. 


And when thy mind becomes a prey . 
To cares, that would thy vitals spend ; 
What power can chase those cares away ?——— 
A faithful Friend. 


Or when the offsprings of distress, 
In torrents down thy cheek descend ; 
Who'll wipe thy tears ?>—thy wrongs redress ?—— 
A faithful Friend. 


All pain—all heart-corroding ill, 
That on Misfortune’s steps attend, 
All human evils—who can kill? 
A faithful Friend. 


The Sun that gilds this vale of woe,— 
The greatest blessing Heaven can send, 
Is that, which comforts all belovy : 
A faithful Friend. 


Then, O my Eve.ina! hear! 
(Nor let my words thy care offend) 
You've found, indeed, what all hold dear ;—— 
A faithful. Friend. 


Yes, dearest‘ Lady ! thou shalt prove 
How far true friendship can extend ; 
For life shall not outlast my love : 


Sweet mutual Friend! 
3A 








Original: Poetry. 






Hush every rebel care to rest,— 
On me let all your hopes depend :— 
Place confidence in SyLvivs’ breast, 
Your faithful Friend. 












O smile on me thro’ all thy charms, 
With mine, thy kind affections blend: 

O take to thy dear, angel.arms, 

Your faithful Friend! 











In faith let’s emulate the dove ; 
And when our loves and lives shall end, 
We'll find in blissful realms above : 

A FairnFut Frienp!— 
Belfast, June, 1810. SYLVIUS. 
| EERE EE PIATRA EE EI NO ° 


















THE DROOPING ROSE. 


INSCRIBED TO EVELINA, 










“* © Parent of blushes! ah! why dost thou bend ?— 
«< What causes thy grief, lovely Queen of the Flowers ? 

** Dost thou languish and pine for a false-hearted friend, 

«© Who has left thee expos'd to the merciless showers ?” 












Twas thus I enquir’d of a rose fully blown, 
That woefully drooped by a green-margin’d fountain, 

Where it, silently weeping, remain’d all alone, 

And it bent to the bloom-fading blasts of the mountain. 












** Tam sad,” she replied, ** for the ocean’s between 
«* My Guardian—my long-absent Guardian, and me ; 

*« And distress’d for his absence I weep here unseen, 

«* Where the Spring and its flow’rs can no comforters be. ° 












“« Since he left me thus shadeless, unblest, and forlorn, 
«“« The sport of rude winds, and the keen-blasting storm ; 

** Full twice seven suits of the summer I’ve worn, 

** And as often has winter stripp’d naked my form.” 







« Sweet Rose !” I exclaim’d,———but my words were thro’ sighs— 
«* I will be your protector—I’ll shield you from harms :— 

‘© J will wipe off those tears from your beautiful eyes, 

“« And restore the lost bloom of thy care-blighted charms.” 













At the sound of my voice, she erected her head, 
For the kind-whispered accents of Friendship she knew ; 
And her cheeks glow'd with lustre—her lips grew more red, 
And the charms of her person return'’d to my view. 







Original Poetry. 


At the sudden transition my sight was so blest, 
And so lovely appeared the young smile-beaming fair, 
That I snatch’d her, in raptures of love, to my breast, 
And I gave the sweet mourner to constancy there. 
And long shalt thou flourish, dear flow’r of my heart— 
Oh! thro’ life in this bosom thy graces shall bloon— 
And your soul-feasting fragrance shall always impart 
To my care-stricken mind, an enliv’ning perfume. 
Belfast, June, 1810. SYLVIUS. 


ASPERN. 


O’er the red waste of Aspern’s plain 
The war-steed flies with floating rein : 
His rider sinks amid the slain, 
While shouts the foe triumphantly —— 


And now to Danuse’s darken’d shore, 
Less swiftly run the streams of gore, 
And fainter falls the battle’s roar, 
Till sleeps the spent artillery ——. 


Above the pile of mingled dead, 

Young Conrab raised his wildering head, 

Where wide the vulture-feast was spread, 
And ruin held-high revelry —— 


Near him a wounded warrior lay ;~~ 

The winds, as if in scornful play, 

Had blown the blood-stain’d locks away ; 
And Conrab gaz’d unconsciously. 


*Twas JuLia!—'twas his promis'd bride !— 

She fought ; she fell at Conrap’s side: 

He saw, he kiss’d, he smil’d, he died——— 
How sad was that day’s victory ! 


THE IRRESOLUTE LOVER. 


An! though by many a proof of sorrow, 
Silvia, I know thee false as fair, 

Still let me Love's illusion borrow, 
Still see thee smile, and hear thee swear! 





Original Poetry. 


Il, 


Thy péerjur’d vow, thy promise broken, 
Have rent my bosom’s peace away ;— 

Yet still I seek thine eyes’ soft token, 
Whose lustre beams but to betray. 


Ill. 


Then spare mine hope one little season, 
Nor yet the dear deceit remove !— 

I would not be restored to reason, 
If reason would controul my love. 


NUTRITORIAL SONNET. 


Hearp you that mirthful melody !——Remote 
It rose ; and straight the strain approaching hear, 
Caught of the careful Cat the critic ear ; 
Proud Dame, in tortoise deck’d or tabby coat, 
The villain vermin’s vixen vanquisher.— 
Her frolic paw the festive Fiddle smote, 
Which, as high Hesper pour’d his glittering glance, 
Inspir’d the not unaukward Cow to dance 
Above the beamy Moon ;———all this beheld 
The Dog diminutive, and stretch’d his throat, 
While Laughter loud his simple bosom swell’d.—— 
The Dish, high heaped with food of savoury store, 
Kis’d the bright Spoon, with brother’s love impell’d.— 
Oh wondrous tale !——you've heard it all before — 
“ High diddle diddle, 
“* The Cat and the Fiddle ; 
“* The Cow jump’d over the Moon ; 
« The little Dog laugh’d to see such sport, 
“ And the Dish fell licking the Spoon.” 
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His Majesty's Speech. 
PARLiAMENT was prorogued, by commission, on Thursday, the 2lst of June, 
The Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, Lord Liverpool, and Lord Walsing- 
ham. The following was the Speech delivered by the Commissioners :— 


** My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

** As the public business has been completed, his Majesty has deemed it proper to put 
a period to the Session; his Majesty has commanded us to express the satisfaction 
which he feels at the conquest of Guadaloupe, which, with the reduction of the Dutch 
Settlement in that quarter, has deprived his enemies of the only possession which they 
had in that quarter. 

«© My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

«* His Majesty has commanded us to thank you for the liberal provision you have 
made for the service of the year. He laments that the provision should necessarily 
have been so great ; but it is no small consolation to him to reflect that it should have 
been made without any increased taxation upon this country ; that those measures of 
finance which have been extended to Ireland, will fall only upon those articles which 
will not interfere with its growing prosperity; and that it has been practicable to 
lessen some of the burthens, and relax some of the regulations which pressed upon that 
part of the United Kingdom. It is a great satisfaction to his Majesty also to state, 
that the increase of our commerce in all directions, and in new channels, in spite of the 
efforts of the enemy, enable us to bid defiance to, his attempts, and promise to raise us te 
the highest pitch of national prosperity. 

‘© His Majesty commands us to thank you for the liberal provision which has been 

° made for the Duke of Brunswick. 

“« His Majesty commands us to express to you his satisfaction, that Portugal, 
rescued by his Majesty's forces from the power of the enemy, is making every possible 
preparation for repelling, with the aid of his Majesty's arms, all his future attempts. 
His Majesty also feels great pleasure in stating that Spain, notwithstanding all the 
reverses which she has experienced, is still unsubdued, and still determined to persevere 
in the same righteous cause, which his Majesty has no doubt, will ultimately triumph 
over her invaders. 

** My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

“* His Majesty feels it to be his duty to desire that, in returning to your respective 
counties, you will recommend to all his faithful subjects a regard to order and obe- 
dience to the laws, which can alone secure domestic tranquillity and national happiness, 
and give effect to that paternal affection which has been the uniform feeling of his 
heart, and the invariable principle of his conduct. 

“* His Majesty commands us to declare, that he shall persevere in maintaining that 
zeal for the prosperity of the Empire, which he has endeavoured to evince ever since 
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Divine Providence committed the happiness of his people to his charge; and he relies 
upon the affection of his people, their attachment to the laws, and their obedience to 
their authority, which can alone enable him to preserve the Constitution, and transmit 
unimpaired to posterity the blessings which so eminently distinguish the British 
Empire.” 






. 


Attempt to Assassinate His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland. _ 


Wednesday, June 13, the Duke of Cumberland dined at Greenwich. His Royal 
Highness returned to town about eight o'clock, in an open carriage and four. 
The Duke then went to the Concert for the benefit of the Royal Society of Mu- 
sicians. His Royal Highness returned to his apartments in St. James’s Palace 
about half past twelve o’clock, and went to bed about one. About two o'clock 
he was awoke by the assassin, when he was sound asleep. On his Rayal High- 
ness extricating himself from the attack of the villain, and getting out of his 
bed-room, he exclaimed aloud to his valet in waiting, repeatedly, ‘ Neale, 
** Neale, I am murdered! I am murdered’ Neale, who was sleeping in an 
adjoining room, got up instantly, and the Duke informed him of the par- 
ticulars, and said, the murderers were in his bed+room. Neale armed him- 
self with a poker, and he and his Royal Highness proceeded along the pas- 
sage; when Neale stepped upon the sword with which the Duke had been 
attacked, which was one of the Duke’s, and had been sharpened within these 
few days. 

His Royal Highness, supported by Neale, (it being necessary, from the co- 
pious discharge of blood), proceeded to alarm the house. The house-keeper 
was the first who came out. The Duke and Neale, without the least suspicion, 
knocked at the assassin’s (Sellis’s) deor, who, it is supposed mistook what was 
said, viz. that, ‘‘ Sellis, the Duke has been murdered,” for Sellis, you have 
murdered the Duke; as he was heard making a noise ; and it was then sup- 
posed he concluded he was detected, as he was heard opening a drawer, in 
which was the razor with which he cut his own throat. The razor formerly 
belonged to the Duke, but had been given to Sellis lately. 

Upon the alarm being given in the Palace, Lieutenant Butler, with a serjeant 
and several men, who were on duty in the Palace, entered his Royal High- 
ness’s apartments, and found the villain on his bed, with his head nearly 
severed from his body ; the blood that issued from him had nearly covered 
the bed-clothes and furniture. 

The name of this unhappy wretch, as we have already mentioned, was Seillis. 
He has left a wife and four chidren; the eldest a girl, about eight years old. 
The poor little creature was in the crowd the next morning at the Palace, 
a melancholy spectator of the bustle and confusion excited by the horrid ca- 
tastrophe that has deprived her of a father. Seillis had lived with the Duke 
about ten years, but had once left him, and lived with Mr. Manners, (the 
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gentleman, we understand, of that name, who married the Duchess of Rox- 
borough. He soon, however, returned to his Royal, Highness’s service, and 
became so. great a favourite of his master, that he and his family were ac- 
commodated with lodgings over the gate-way leading to the Kitchen court from 
Cleveland-row ; from which there was a communication with the Duke's suite 
of apartments. Here they were supplied with coals, candles, &c. from his 
Royal Highness’s establishment. His Royal Highness had also so far extended 
his favours to this man, as to condescend to become sponsor to one of his chil- 
dren, on which occasion he prevailed on one of his Royal Sisters to stand 
with him. In consequence, Seillis became in some sort an object of par- 
ticular attention to all the branches of the Royal Family, from whem he and 
his children received many little presents and marks of notice. 

It has been since ascertained that Scillis slept for the last four nights in the 
room which he occupied when in waiting, although it was not his turn of duty, and 
his wife’s apartments were contiguous. This deviation from his usual practice 
having been mentioned to him, he excused himself by saying, that some of the 
children were ill. He was seen in the Duke's bed-room at eleven o'clock, with 
some linen in his hand, although he had no business there, it not being, as we 
-before observed, his turn to attend. In a closet in the room there was also found a 
pair of slippers, which were known to be Seillis's; from which circumstances it is 
inferred he had concealed himself there for the purpose of effecting his horrid 
design. 

Several reasons have been assigned for this horrid act. Some persons attribute 
it to jealousy, supposing no other passion to be sufficiently strong to work up the 
mind of man to so desperate adeed. The circumstance of the Duke having been 
one of the sponsors of Seillis’s last child, was adduced in corroboration of this sup- 
position. Others assert that the deceased had been engaged in a dispute with one 
of his fellow-servants, and that it was left to the determination of his Royal 
Highness, who decided against him. This is supposed to have irritated his mind 
and instigated him to the murderous intent. Indeed it is added, that arrange- 
ments of such anature were made by Scillis, as in case of the completion of the 
diabolical deed, must for the moment at least, have involved the Page in attendance 
in the suspicion of being its sole author. 

It was also said, that Seillis was insane, he having been observed by the other 
domestics for about a month previously to have been low spirited, and in a peculiar 
state of mind, which induced them to say frequently, that he was out of his mind. 
There appears, however, to have been great deliberation of purpose evinced in his 
conduct in concealing himself in the closet, and in watching the opportunity of the 
Duke being asleep. , 

It is rather extraordinary too, and agrees but little with the idea of lunacy and 
mental derangement on the part of the assassin, that during the course of the day 
he had thrice assisted his Royal Master to dress; first in the morning about ten 
o’clock, when his Royal Highness prepared to set off for Greenwich to assist at a 
public and charitable dinner, and afterwards on his return from that dinner, when 
his Royal Highness set down General Phipps arid another Gentleman, who feturned 
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from Greenwich in his Royal Highness’s carriage. His Royal Highness then dressed 
previous to his going to Hanover-square Rooms, and was dressed by the same 
person. Upon inquiry it appeared, that during the preceding, or even on the very 
day, none of his fellow-servants discovered the least alteration in the conduct or 
appearance of the assassin. 

On the Friday following a Coroner’s Inquest assembled, at two o'clock, at the 
Duke of Cumberland’s house, in St. James’s palace, to investigate into the violent 
attack made upon His Royal Highness, and the death of Joseph Seillis, one. of his 
vallets. The Inquest was held before Adams, Esy. the Coroner for the verge 
of the Court ; when, after a long investigation, which occupied nearly nine hours, 
the Jury consulted, and, after deliberating for about an hour and a half, returned a 
verdict of Felo de se. 





The Chevalier D' Eon. 


Tuis singular personage has made so remarkable an appearance in the world, 
that he is naturally an object of public curiosity. He was, during a great part of 
his life, in England, and once held in it a diplomatic station. The following ac- 
count, which we have chiefly extracted from the Annual Register, probably con- 
tains the most authentic particulars, respecting the extraordinary suspicion that 
principally contributed to bring publicity on his character. 

“ This gentleman, at the time of his first coming over to England, was Captain 
of Dragoons in the French service, and Secretary to the-Duke de Nivernois, in 
which character he behaved so much to the Duke's satisfaction, that that Noble- 
man, upon his departure for France, got M. D’Eon appointed Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in his room. 

‘* In a little time after, however, the Count de Guerchy being appointed Am- 
bassador from the Court of Versailles, the Chevalier D’Eon received orders, or 
or rather was requested, to act as secretary or assistant to the new Ambassador.— 
This, it seems, mortified the Chevalier to such a degree, that pretending the 
letter of recal, which accompanied it, was a forgery, as a correspondent and inti- 
mate friend likewise, and neighbour of the French Prime Minister, gave him no 
notice of it, he absolutely refused to deliver it, and thereby drew on‘himself the 
censure of his own Court. 

** Upon this, the Chevalier, with a view of exculpating himself, or from a mo- 
tive of revenge, or perhaps both, published a succinct account of all the negotia- 
tions in which he had been engaged, exposed some secrets of the French Court, 
and rather than spare his enemies, revealed some things to the prejudice of his 
best friends. Among other persons very freely treated in this publication, was 
the Count de Guerchy, and it was this treatment that drew on him the foregoing 
prosecution for a libel on his Excellency. It was but natural that this behaviour 
should draw on M. D’Eon the resentment of the Court of France ; or, at least, 
that the Chevalier should apprehend it. Whether or not, therefore, that Court 
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eolicited his being given up, which is very probable, reports were spread, not only 
that it had been done so, but even had, on being refused, sent over persons to 
kidnap the Chevalier, and carry him off by force or fraud, since it could not come 
at him by fair means. 

‘© If the Chevalier himself was not the author of these reports, he at least 
credited them so far, that he wrote four letters to complain of these designs 
against him, as known to him by undoubted authority ; one to Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, another to Lord Bute, a third to Lord Temple, and a fourth to 
Mr. Pitt ; and to ask their advice if, as he had contracted no debt, and behaved 
himself in all things as a dutiful subject, he might not kill the first man who 
should attempt to arrest him, since he would not consider such arrest in any 
other light than to kidnap him ; weakly alleging, that were the laws to condemn 
him for so doing, which he could not, he said, conceive, the spirit of them must 
feel the stroke. But if he really knew, from undoubted authority, that there was 
a design against his person, and the villains entrusted with the execution of that 
design, he might easily have prevented it, and in a legal way by an information 
proceed against them.—What became of the Chevalier after his trial is not known. 
About four months after, a house in Scotland-yard was forcibly ransacked for him, 
and in doing it a door was broke open by six persons, some of them well known, in 
consequence, they said, of orders from above ; a thing not at all improbable, con- 
sidering into what -misdemeanours, it is reasonable to think the Chevalier’s 
indiscretion and ignorance of our laws might have betrayed him ; misdemeanours, 
perhaps, sufficient to justify even more violent proceedings in searching for, aud 
apprehending the persons guilty of them. 

“‘ Inthe year 1777, we find such strong doubts entertained of his sex as to 
produce wagers to a large amount, and a curious trial before Lord Mansfield. 

** The action was brought by Mr. Hayes, Surgeon, in Leicester-fields, against 
Jacques, .a broker and underwriter, for the recovery of £700 : the said Mr. Jacques 
having, about six years ago, received premiumsof 15 guineas per cent. for every one 
of which he stood engaged to return 100 guineas whenever it should be proved that 
the Chevalier D’Eon was actually a woman. 

«€ Mr, Buller opened the cause as Counsel for Mr. Hayes. He stated the fairness 
of the transaction, and the justifiable nature of the demands, as Mr. Hayes, the 
Plaintiff, thought himself now to be in possession of the proof which would deter- 
mine the sex of the Chevalier D’Eon, and for ever render the case indisputable. 

*¢ In proof of this fact Mr. Le Goux and Mr. De Morande were called, who de- 
clared positively the person called the Chevalier D’Eon to be a woman. 

«* Mr. Mansfield, on the part of the Defendant, pleaded that this was one of 
those gambling, indecent, and unnecessary cases, that ought never to he permitted 
to come into a Court of Justice ; that besides the inutility and indecency of tho 
case, the Plaintiff had taken advantage of his client, being in possession of intel- 
ligence that enabled him to lay with greater certainty, although with such great 
odds on his side ; that the Plaintiff, at the time of laying the wager, knew that the 
Court of France treated with the Chevalier as a woman, to grant her a pension, 
and that the French Court must have some strong circumstances to imbibe that 
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idea, therefore he hoped that the Jury would reprobate such wagers. The Defer» 
dant’s Counsel did not attempt to contradict the Plaintiff's evidence, by proving 
the masculine gender. 

“* Lord Mansfield expressed his abhorrence of the whole transaction, and the 
more so their bringing it into a Gourt of Justice, when it might have been settled 
elsewhere, wishing it had been in his power, in concurrence with the jury, to 
have made both parties lose ; but as the law had not expressly prohibited it, and 
the wager was laid, the question before them was, who had won. His Lordship 
observed, that the indecency of the proceeding arose more from the unnecessary 
questions asked than from the case itself; that the witnesses had declared they 
perfectly knew the Chevalier D’Eon to be a woman ; if she is not a woman, they 
are certainly perjured ; there was, therefore, no need of inquiring how, and by 
what mode, they knew it, which was all the indecency. 

“* As to the fraud suggested, of the plaintiff knowing more than the defendant, 
he seemed to think there was no foundation for it. His Lordship then recited a 
wager entered into by two gentlemen in his own presence, about the dimensions 
of the Venus de Medicis, for 1001. ; one of the gentlemen said, ‘ I will not deceive 
you ; I tell you fairly, I have been there and measured it myself.’ ‘ Well,’ says 
the other, ‘ and do you think I would be such a fool as to lay if 1 had not measured 
it. 1 will lay for all that, 

** His Lordship then went on to state to the Jury, that this Chevalier had pub- 
licly appeared as a man ; had been employed by the Court fof France as a man, as 
a military man, in a civil office, and as a Minister of State here and in Russia; that 
there was all the presumption against the plaintiff, and the onus probandi lay upon 
him, which might never have been come at ; for it appeared, the only proposition 
of a discovery of sex that had been made to the Chevalier by some gentlemen upor 
an excursion had been represented by D’Eon, who had instantly quitted their 
company on that account. It might therefore have. never been in his power to 
have proved his wager, but for some accidental quarrels between D’Eon and some 
of her countrymen. His Lordship was therefore of opinion, that the Jury would 
find a verdict for the plaintiff. 

“ The Jury, without hesitation, gave a verdict for the plaintiff—7001. and 40s. 

“ On Saturday last, the poliey business, respecting the sex of Madame D’Eon, 
was solemnly argued before Lord Mansfield, in the Court of King’s Bench, when 
the defendant pleaded a late Act of Parliament for the non-payment of the policy 
he had under-written, which statute provides, That no Insurance shall be valid, 
where the person insuring cannot prove an antecedent interest in the person or 
thing insured.—The Chief Justice admitted the statute to be binding in the pre- 
sent instance ; by which decision all the insvrers in the above transaction will now 
be deprived of the golden harvest they so long expected.” 

From the year 1778, we ‘heard little of the Chevalier, except that he was fre- 
quently engaged in public exhibitions of fencing, in which he was peculiarly 
akilful. Towards the close of life he lived retireé near London: for the last two 
years he had been afflicted with illness, and had been attended by the Pere Elizee, 
who during that time never suspected him to be a male. On Monday night he 

died, about ten o'clock, and the Pere coming next day, ascertained by accident his 
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veal sex. Struck with this discovery, he requested some English Surgeons to assist 
on the next day in opening the body. Accordingly on Wednesday he was attended 
‘by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Copeland, Mr. Ring, jun. and Mr. Bertin.—Lord Yarmouth, 
Mr. Lyttleton, and other persons of distinction were present. The body was exa- 
mined, and proved beyend a doubt, as will be seen by the following certificate, to 
be a male: 

“* I hereby certify, that I have inspected and dissected the body of Chevalier D’ Eon, 
in the presence of Mr. Adair, Mr. Wilson, and La Pere Elizee, and have found the 
male organs in every respect correctly formed, 

(Signed) - “TJ. COPELAND, Surgeon, Golden-sq.” 





Mrs. Clarke and Colonel Wardle. 


"THE manner in which Mrs. Clarke became acquainted with Colonel Wardle, and 
the nature of her first mterview with him, are thus related by her in the pamphlet 
which she has just published, entitled ** Tie Rival Princes.” 

© Jt waz during one of the unhappy periods of seclusion from the world, that 








I first acquired a knowledge of Sir » who had also occupied part of 
the same lady’s house, which afforded him an opportunity of learning my name, 
and something of my misfortunes. 

** Through this medium, Colonel Wardle acquired his knowledge of the place 
of my seclusion, and dispatched his confidant, M‘Cullum, the American Spy, to 
flampstead, in order to induce me to assist in the great work of his ambition. 

** About the latter end of September, 1808, M‘Cullum waited on Mrs. Andrews, 
said. he came to see me on business of great importance, and urged her to favour 
him with my address, which she declined, under an impression that he was one of 
the servants of the Sheriff, who are found to be very troublesome visitors in those 
families they are pleased to honour with their presence. 

** In all pursuits of life much is done by perseverance, and as Colonel Wardle 
knew very well that he could not accomplish the object of his wishes without con- 
siderable exertion, his ardour did not abate at the unfavourable answer Mrs. Andrews 
gave to M‘Cullum, but he frequently sent his confidant to Hampstead, in order to 
persuade her to entrust him with my place of concealment. 

«© During the interval of his visits to Mrs. Andrews, she came to Bedford-place, 
Russel-square, to acquaint me with all that had been said by M‘Cullum, and also 
brought me two or three letters, which she received of him, under a promise to 
forward them to me, The information I collected from the letters, and my friend, 
went to assure me, that the object of M‘Cullum’s visit was to suggest something 
that would prove very beneficial to me, and relieve me from my then embarrassed 
circumstances, 

+ a © a + © 

** Mr. M‘Cullum opened the business of his visit, by saying, that he came from 

Colonel Wardle, a Member of Parliament, anda man of great integrity and abilities ; 
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that he was employed by him to write a pamphlet against the Duke of York; and 
to convince me of these facts, he took from his pocket several proof sheets of the 
work, and also some franks with the Colonel's signature. He added, that the 
principal object of his visit was to solicit permission for Colonel Wardle to have an 
interview with me, on the following day, at 1 o'clock. Believing then that I was 
secure from the annoyance of the person I took M‘Cullum to be, I promised him 
that I would be at home to Colone] Wardle, at the appointed time. Accordingly 
at one, on the succeeding day, 1 received the immaculate Patriot, who, after the 
customary ceremonies of reciprocal] civility, seated himself, and continued with me 
from one till my dinner time, about six o’clock. 

*¢ The Colonel opened the business of his visit, by observing, that he had been 
endeavouring to find me for some time, and expressed the pleasure and satisfaction 
he felt at the happy result of his exertions. He inquired of me, whether I had seen 
his name in the proceedings of the last Session of Parliament, when the cloathing 
of the army had become a subject of discussion in the House, in consequence of his 
having discovered abuses in this province of the public expenditure. I told him 
I recallected the circumstance ; when he continued to ubserve, that it was his in- 
tention to proceed to a full exposure of all the abuses in the State, which he could 
possibly discover; but that his principal and grand aim was directed at the Com- 
mander in Chief, of whom it had been reported, I was in possession of much 
valuable information, which I acquired while living under his protection. 


‘* He declared, that if I would give him all the information he wished, in order-. 


to displace the Dus.e of York—myself and family should be provided for in any way 
I thought proper to point out. The subsequent conduct of this sage politician, has 
shewn with what eagerness he determines upon, and carries into execution, any 
thing that at the moment strikes his heated imagination as good and political. 
. * * ° * * 7 

** This preliminary remark is, perhaps, necessary for me to make, in order to 
obtain credit of my readers for stating the possibility of a rational creature being 
such a fool, as, on his first visit to a stranger, to enter fully into the nature and 
particulars of his views ; Castiline understood his business better. 

** Now for the grand object of his visit, which was, as he stated, that he was 
going to serve the Duke of 





» by endeavouring to turn the Duke of York out 
of office, and as he knew that I was acquainted with all the secrets of that illus- 
trious Personage, he was desirous of knowing the terms upon which his Royal 
Highness and myself then stood.—I told him the terms were certainly favourable 
to his wishes, as the Duke had deserted me, and neglected his promises: I should, 
however, decline entering into any narrative of my misfortunes, or the disclosure 
of the Duke's affairs, until I had consulted my friends on so serious a subject ; and 
was also better acquainted with the character of my visitor. The Colonel assured 
me of the sincerity of his intentions * * * ° 

** The apparent candour of his professions began to lessen my reserve, which 
led me into a greater freedom of communication, and induced me to make him 
acquainted with the nature of the Duke’s promises, and the way they had beea 
neglected with respect to myself, and my relation, Captain Thompson, 
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€€ He took out his pocket-book, and made minutes of all that I had said, under 
a’ promise to communicate my exact situation to the , in order that they 
might prepare themselves to exceed in liberality all that I expected from the Duke 
of York.—My circumstances, as I have just observed, were not in a state to treat 
Colonel Wardle’s offer of protection to me and my children with neglect ; and as 
my feelings were at that time greatly irritated at the treatment I had experienced, 





i was actuated by my necessities, and that treatment, to give my assent to a poli- 
tical acquaintance with this party, upon the proposed terms. Before the Colonel 
took his leave, he requested mein future to receive him under the name of Brown, 
as the publicity of his real name among my servants might tend to defeat the great 
work in which he was ardently engaged. 

“* I have since understood that the name of Brown is very familiar to Colonel 
Wardle, and has proved as convenient a travelling name as that of Captain, 
which is so common to London adventurers. , 

«* Among the varicty of his pursuits, I have been informed, that he once lived 
under this name, at the Cadogan Coffee-house, Sloane-street, with his favourite 
lady ! ! !—Believe me, reader, I do not mean Mrs, Wardle. 

** He (Colonel Wardle) can in scornful and severe language reprobate the follies 
and vices of others, when it is his business to raise himself on the ashes of his 
victims, although every stripe of his satirical lash might with greater justice be 
applied to his own back. 

** But now to the fact, as I received it from unquestionable authority. A short 
time after Colonel Wardle’s election at Oakhampton, .he made a journey into 
Walself with his chere amie and her young family ; and on their return to London, 
resided at the above Coffee-house at Chelsea, under the name of Brown. 

“ During their stay at this place, a gentleman, who had given his vote in favour 
of Colonel Wardle, at Oakhampton, said to the tavern-keeper—‘ I find, Sir, you 
have got Colonel Wardle and family here as your guests ;'—Colonel Wardle ! replied 
the host with surprise, ‘Oh no, Sir, the Gentleman you just now saw is a Mr. 
Brown.’—Observed the Gentleman, ‘ I know better—his name is Wardle ; and 
what is more, I gave him my vote for Oakhamptom, and have since dined with 
him.’ 

** This information produced an enquiry, which, in a few hours, reached the 
ears of the correct family man, Colonel Wardle, who immediately ordered his car- 
riage, and left the house. 

** Col. Wardle told me that the father of this fair lady (Mrs. Brown) had applied 
to him to make a regular provision for his daughter, who had been the victim of his 
improper passion; but he desired her to acquaint her father of his real character, 
and situation in life, and that his whole dependence rested on his wife’s fortune, 
which would not admit of any burthens being affixed to it, by way of annuity to this 
younglady. As, therefore, nothing but secrecy could benefit the old man's daughter, 
he, of course, has remained quiet for the sake of all the parties concerned. 

* * * * + * * * * 

“In the course of a few days after Colonel Wardle's first visit to me, he brought 

the following promised letter from Major Dodd, the private and confidential secre- 
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tary to the Duke of Kent, and with great gravity told me to keep it, and upon the 
good faith of a Gentleman, all the promises made to me he would see performed, 
even at the risk of his life; and repeatedly pledged his honour, that he would not 
suffer any thing he had promised to be infringed on by those with whom he was 
concerned :— 
* Sloane-street, Nov. 21, 1808. 
“« My Dear Warvie, 

“ The more I reflect on the conversation we had this morning, and which had for 
éts object the pure honour and interest of our country, the more I feel convinced that 
every individual who is assisting in the great cause is entitled, not only to our private 
but public protection. These, I am fully convinced, are your sentiments as well as 
thine ; they must indeed be those of every honest well thinking man. If this assurance 
from me can be of any service, you have my authority to use it as you please, for what 
you mentioned of a certain Semale. ‘ 

* J have no hesitation in believing that her co-operation will be more material than 
that of any other human being. God knows she has been infamously and most bar- 
barously treated by an illustrious great beast ; but she may now have an opportunity 
of redressing her wrongs; and by serving a generous public, most essentially to benefit 
herself. ‘ 

* Jremain, my Dear Wardle, ever 
(Signed) “ THOS. DODD.” 


On the receipt of this letter, the nature of my services and the remuneration I 
expected, again became the subject of discussion, in which Colonel Wardle had de- 
clared that he had left all my expectations before Major Dodd, who had authority 
to assure me, that I should have more than the annuity of £400 a year, as promised 
by the Duke of York. That they would make me so far independent, as to enable 
me, if I chose, to keep my coach and four, and an establishment equal to the style 
and elegance of my equipage. 

“* I now requested him to repeat the particulars of the remuneration —— intended 
to make for my services ; he said, that he and Majer Dodd would hold themselves 





responsible for giving five thousand pounds ; besides four hundred a year se- 
cured to me—my debts all discharged—and a house furnished in any style of ele- 
gance I pleased. 

** All this did not quite satisfy me, as to the sincerity of their professions. TI, 
therefore, told Colonel Wardle, that I would not lend myself to the projects of any 
eet of men, unl-is I had very good assurance of their honour and liberality ; proofs 
of which must be given to me in the most unequivocal manner, and that I also 
wished to see Major Dodd, in order to hear what he could urge in justification of 
the extraordinary business in which he was engaged. 

“ Colone) Wardle agreed to the propriety of my seeing Major Dodd, and then en- 
tered upon the intended visit to the Martello Towers; urging me to accompany 
them, when he promised to introcuce me to the Major and Mr. Glennie ; and, after 
presenting me with a hundred pownds for my immediate use, and receiving my assent 
to the journey, he left me, 
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** Impressed with a belief that this political connection would againwestore me 
‘to my former state of affluence and comfort, and of the desire of Colonel Wardle, 
who wished me to reside more to the westward of the town, for the convenience of 
Major Dodd and himself, while he was proceeding in the House of Commons, upom 
my promised information, I took possession of my present house in Westbuurne- 
place.” 


The following is one of Sir Richard Phillips’s love letters, introduced and com- 
mented upon as follows :— 

** Now; I beg to introduce to the reader’s presence, not the stern moralist and 
patriot of Bridge-street, but Falstaff in love!!! whose affection was heightened ia 
proportion to my scorn. 


‘* Dear Madam—A day has passed without my seeing you! ! This is something 
hovel, after three days occupied so entirely in your society and service! 

‘« I hope all this is for the best, and that you are better informed than I am.—~ 
i shall, however, never reproach myself for the advice I have given; the only 
subject that would vex me, would be any ideaon your part, that I was not pro- 
inoting that which I sincerely believe to be your interest, as well as that of the 
other parties. 

*< Mr. Gillet will do justice to my sentiments respecting you, in the whole 
affair, and will explain some matters which have appeared mysterious. 

** I have washed my hands of the business, but still continue to interest my- 
self in your welfare, and that of your children. 

“« Lam, very truly, &c. &c. 
Bridge-street, April, 1809. “Rn” 


“* Who would suppose, that after Sir Richard had taken leave of me in such af- 
fectionate terms, he would, in afew months, have gone about, and endeavoured 
to suborn various persons to swear me into a gaol, and perhaps a pillory ? 





He, who closeg his loving epistle with these words—* but shall continue to in- 
terest myself in your welfare, and that of your children,”—a swain so captivating 
ds Sir Richard, certainly might be angry at my neglect, but neglect cannot war- 
rant a line of condact which has since marked every subsequent action of this dis- 
appointed Adonis. That he, who is considered a fond husband, and a fond father, 
should wantonly try to separate, and deprive an unprotected mother of the means 
of supporting her infant offspring, appears monstrous, but not more monstrous 
than true! Me, too, who carries his domestic affection to such a romantic length, 
that I can scarcely take up a Magazine, but I see little children made Gods, and 
Gods made little children——in fact, his whole existence is nothing but a puff ; 
and whether his inflation be from vegetables or vanity, I will not venture to deter- 
mine, bur his ascension in life, like a balloon, is.owing to the lightness of its 
air, and not its purity.” 


MAJOR DODD. 


« ¥ will,” says Mrs. Clarke, “ take the liberty of relating a further proof of Ma- 
jof Dodd’s political acquaintance with me, and his having my letters in his pos- 


session, 
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** Whil® under my last examination in the House of Commons, Mr. Whit- 
bread asked me to produce those letters which the Duke of York had written tome 
after our separation? I informed him, that J would send them down to the 
House by my coachman the moment I got home. This, however, did not 
appear a satisfactory answer ; which induced the House to express a wish, that 
I should be accompanied by a messenger who might return with the letters im- 
mediately. ; 

“ This proposal I eluded, from a knowledge that Major Dodd had those very 
letters in his possession to shew to the Duke of If the House had 
persisted in sending a messenger with me on that occasion, an exposition of 
all Dodd's operations must have ensued, and the whole affair been discovered. 

“ Having, however, obtained permission of the House to go for these let- 
ters alone, I was getting into my carriage, when the Earl of Montfort insisted 
on going with me; and finding that nothing I could urge would excusce me 
from the honour of his Lordship’s company, I drove home, and left him in 
the Drawing-room, while I slipt off to Major Dodd, whom I fortunately found 
at home; and after acquainting him with the object of Mr. Whitbread’s re- 
quest, he brought a bundle of my papers to my house; out of which he 
selected such letters, in my front parlour, as best suited his views. 

“‘ The Major then dictated a letter, as necessary to accompany the parcel to 
Mr. Whitbread, which I wrote, and sent off immediately by my coachman ; and 
thus the whole business was managed so neatly, that the Earl of Montfort 
went back in my carriage to the House of Commons, as wise as he came.” 








Domestic Intelligence. 
MARRIED. ’ 

At Corke, Robert Newenham, Esq. son of Major N:wenham, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of Edward Hoare, of Factory Hill, Esq. 

At Ennis, Wm. Finucane, Esq. to Miss Siterd, daughter of the late Pat. 
Siterd, Esq. of Ennis. 

At Carrigafoyle, Co. Kerry, Mr. Ter: O'Connor, of the city of Cork, butter- 
merchant, to Miss Hickie, daughter of the late Michael Hickie, Esq. of Kil- 
denlea, in said county. 

At Ballycastle, Mr. James Fullarton, of the Tuck-mills, to Miss Stewart, 
ef Stroan. 

Mr. James Carlisle, of Lisbann, to Miss Caughey, of Ardmillan. 

Mr. Samuel Davison, jun. to Mis A. M’Auley, both of Ahoghill. 

DIED. 

Lately, in London, the Right Hon. William Windham, 

At Eyrecourt, Co. Galway, Mrs. Edington, wife of Mr. Michael Edington, of . 
that town. 

At Heathfield, Co. Westmeath, John Black, Esq. 

At the King's Hospital,~ Blackall-street, Edmond Beasly, Esq. Sheriff’s Peer. 

John Baldwin, Esq. of Castleview, near Aghadown. 

Miss Elizabeth Townsend (aged twenty) only daughter of the Rev. R. Town- 
send, of Skull. oe 


On Thursday, the 13th inst. at Colooney, Mr, G, Yoeman 
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